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First Cost Is Not All! 


0- | In figuring costs of lock nuts, do not stop with prices quoted f. o. b. ° 
factory. That’s only the cost of material. 

















i- 
“ Figure these things: How much time and labor are required to apply 
the lock nuts? How many lock nuts can be applied in an eight hour 
day? How many hands are required to apply the lock nuts? How 
many bolts will have to be scrapped because of torn threads? How 
are you going to hold your men if you make the application of lock 


nuts a harder job than necessary ? 


After you have given the foregoing due consideration, you should 
arrive at the conclusion that those lock nuts which can be spun up to 
the primary nuts with the fingers; which will not turn the bolts when 
tightening with a wrench; which do not tear or distort bolt threads; 
which are fully effective on bolts .025, or more, undersize; which can 
be applied in one-third the time required for applying some other 
types; which make work easier for those who apply them. Those are 
the lock nuts which you should specify. 


ae BOSS LOCK NUTS comply with all the foregoing specifications. 
Want proofs? We have them. 


; BOSS NUT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Chis Derailment 
Cost $1500 an Hour 


A set of Reading Replacers costs very little, 
if you consider that THE LACK OF THEM 
in this case cost $1,500 an hour. Derailments 
are costly, especially when they delay raw 
materials and halt plant operation. You 
should guard against such emergencies by 
having 


Reading Replacers 


always handy in freight yards, terminals, and 
factory or plant sidings because re-railing can 
‘start at once. They are easily placed and bring 
about quick results. 


Reading replacers are designed along practical 
‘lines and will re-rail any weight equipment on 
rails from 4” to 8” high in a few minutes. 


You should carry Reading Replacers on your 
Switch Engines, Freight Engines and in the 
caboose. Protect big investments with small 
ones. 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
Reading Specialties Division 


Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont, 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Portland, Ore, 
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it could have been rerailed in a few minutes 
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The operating statistics for October of roads with annual 
operating revenues above $25,000,000 are somewhat more in- 
teresting than has been the case with 


October the figures for previous months. The 
Operating statistics in question have been issued 
Statistics this week by the Bureau of Statistics 


and appear on another page of this 
issue. The net ton-miles—including both revenue and non- 
revenue freight—for October will unquestionably show that 
much less traffic was handled in that month this year than in 
October, 1920. However, perusal of the October statistics 
will show that there are five roads which handled more net 
ton-miles in October this year than in October last year. 
These are the Long Island, the Louisville & Nashville, the 
Oregon-Washington, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
the Oregon Short Line. In addition, the traffic handled by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Union Pacific was 
practically on a par with the 1920 figure. One must: of 
course, not grant too much importance to these details be- 
cause presumably a decided falling off in traffic will be evi- 
denced when the November totals are issued. Nevertheless, 
the fact that five roads in October this year had traffic in 
excess of, and two on a par with, that for October last year— 
particularly when one considers that October, 1920, was with 
the single exception of August, 1920, the busiest in the rail- 
road’s history—will not serve to encourage the pessimists. 


The sale in the United States market of $25,000,000 Ca- 
nadian Pacific consolidated 4 per cent coupon debenture 
stock formally announced on Monday, 

Cc. P. R. December 19, is worth more than pass- 

Sells Stock ing notice. The technical name given 

in New York the securities is somewhat unfamiliar, 
but the debenture stock is what we in 

the United States would call a prior lien bond. The Canadian 
Pacific balance sheet as of December 31, 1920, showed 
ordinary stock of $260,000,000; four per cent preference 
stock amounting to $80,681,921 and the four per cent con- 
solidated debenture stock amounting to $216,284,882. The 
latter stock—or, as noted, what we would call prior lien bonds 
—has no maturity date. It has paid its 4 per cent regularly 
since its issuance in 1885. The Canadian Pacific is truly a 
British company as indicated by the ownership of the com- 
mon stock. Of the 2,600,000 shares outstanding on March 1, 
1921, 1,242,837 shares or 47.8 per cent were held in the 
United Kingdom; 460,838 or 17.73 per cent in Canada and 
626,510 or 24.1 per cent in the United States. Insofar as 
concerns this coupon debenture stock, it is pointed out by the 
bankers that this is the first issue of the debentures which 
has been placed directly in the United States. Heretofore, 
it is noted, the road has gone to London. There is an addi- 
tional point in that the stock is to be issued with coupons; 
hitherto the practice has been to issue the stock as a registered 
stock. ‘There can be no question about the reception the 
stock will be given by American investors. The Canadian 
Pacific is truly an American railroad. Students of the 


American railroad situation will give due appreciation to the 
fact that while Canada had a heavy burden to carry during 
the war, the C. P. R. was excused from 26 months of gov- 
ernment control. 
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A press despatch under a Detroit date line appeared in 
last Saturday’s papers as follows: “Henry Ford’s railroad, 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, which 
has objected to the present system of 
railroad reports prescribed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, has 
a . presented a simplified proposal to the 
commission. Ford’s officials believe that adoption of the 
plan would save thousands of dollars to the country’s rail- 
roads and at the same time be adequate for all public needs. 
The commission is now studying the proposal” The news 
in this item is in the last sentence, “The commission is now 
studying the proposal.” The commission has been studying 
such proposals since 1887. « 


Ford Proposes 
Simplified 
Reports 


Probably few of the readers of the Railway Age outside of 
Canada are familiar with the extensive application of auto- 


aa matic connectors described in an 
Standardizing article in this issue. The development 
Train Line of this device has gone on steadily for 
Connectors several years and the fact that the road 


which has the largest installation is 
continually equipping more cars is conclusive evidence that 
the connector has passed the experimental stage. As it is 
now coming into general use on a number of roads, the ques- 
tion of interchange naturally presents itself. Up to this time 
the designers of connectors have contented themselves with 
devising arrangements for interchanging with the standard 
air and steam hose. The time is approaching when inter- 
change between various types of connectors must be consid- 
ered. If conflicting types are developed, employees will 
resort to unsatisfactory make-shifts to permit cars to be inter- 
changed. The connector performs the important function of 
conveying the air upon which depends the control of the train 
and hence the safety of its passengers. Even more important 
than the expense that would result from the use of varying 
contours for the coupling parts of connectors is the dangerous 
inefficiency of the brake system which such a situation would 
involve. This is a matter which ultimately’ may involve 
nearly 60,000 passenger cars and 3,000,000 freight cars. The 
magnitude of the problem makes it worthy of thorough con- 
sideration by the railroads and by the American Railway - 
Association with a view to establishing standards for the 
interconnecting parts of various makes of connectors. 


The Department of Commerce is a unique governmental 
institution in that its activities are directed primarily in 
furthering the interests of industry and 


Support the business. The ninth annual report of 
Technical the Secretary of Commerce is of par- 
Bureaus ticular interest: because it is the first re- 


port to be made by the present secretary, 
Herbert Hoover. In view of the fact that the object of this 
department is to aid rather than to hamper business and in 
the light of the enormous gross appropriation for our na- 
tional government, the estimated requirements for the De- 
partment of Commerce for the fiscal year of 1923, namely, 
$24,641,000, is indeed modest. In justifying this estimate 
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which is $7,051,000 in excess of the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1922, the report places particular stress on the 
difficulties experienced because of restriction of previous 
appropriations. As a minor illustration, a master track 
scale purchased by the Bureau of Standards several years 
ago as an adjunct to its work of testing railroad track scales, 
is still of no use owing to the lack of a building in which 
to house it. ‘The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
which is responsible for the skeleton work of highly accurate 
surveys and levels that form the primary basis for much 
of the survey and map work conducted by the railroads and 
others, has been seriously hampered by a low salary scale 
in recruiting the technically trained men required for its 
exacting work, It is only with extreme difficulty that the 
high standard of its performance has been maintained. An- 
other technical bureau, although outside of the Department 
of Commerce, which has suffered from the starvation policy 
as to salaries is the Patent office, which is now admittedly 
incapable of coping with the work imposed on it. The 
result has been to retard invention and development work 
and the railways and railway industries are by no means 
the least of the sufferers. The appropriation requirements 
of these technical departments, as with those of the Forest 
Products Laboratory previously referred to in these columns, 
are small as compared with allotments to activities enjoying 
a greater popular demand, but the business and industrial 
interests of the country can ill afford to see their 
throttled for want of adequate support. 


work 


Net Income of Ford’s 
Railroad Steadily Declines 


gach of the earnings and expenses of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Tronton Railroad for September and October, 
which have just been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission after considerable delay, indicate that Henry 
Ford is learning that it is not so easy to operate a railroad 
at a profit as it appeared last spring. Not only has the net 
operating income of the road since April been less each 
month than in the preceding month, but for the last three 
months reported, which are the months since his wage in- 
crease took effect, it has been less than it was in the month 
during which the Ford management took charge. For the 
month of October it was only $15,191, as compared with 
$77,985 for March, when the Ford management was in- 
stalled. This is in marked contrast with the showing made 
by the railroads generally, whose net operating income has 
increased almost steadily throughout the year. 

The reports of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton for Septem- 
ber and October have been delayed while Mr. Ford’s ac- 
countants have been trying to convince the commission that 
the amount of detailed information which the commission 
requires of Class I roads to report to it monthly is unneces- 
sary. Mr. Ford has let it be known that he has some ideas 
on the subject of simplified bookkeeping and while he has 
been arguing with the commission on the subject it has gone 
to press with its monthly summaries for September and 
October covering only 200 roads instead of 201 and with a 
footnote saying that the D., T. & I. report had not been 
filed. The commission apparently, however, has let Mr. 
Ford understand that even he is subject to its requirements 
and the reports reached the files on Monday morning. Mr. 
Ford’s reports of his railroad operations have been awaited 
with unusual interest because he has been going around the 
country giving interviews as to how he could revolutionize 
railroading if he were in charge of all the railroads of the 
country. 

As has been previously shown, Mr. Ford’s newspaper repu- 
tation as a railroad wizard was based primarily on the sud- 
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den jump in his net operating income for the month of 
April, which was nearly $200,000 greater than it was for 
March, as the result of the diversion of Ford tonnage to the 
line and an increase of $258,000 in the earnings with an 
increase of only $42,000 in operating expenses. These re 
sults were made public at about the same time that Mr, Ford 
announced an increase in wages to become effective on July 
1 and a 20 per cent reduction in rates, which except as to 
local intrastate traffic in Ohio was suspended by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission. The gross earnings continued 
to increase for several months but the handling of increased 
tonnage also brought an increase in expenses, which was 
accentuated by the wage increase in July, and the net oper 
ating income has continued to fall ever since. For August 
it had been reduced to $70,643, or less than it was in March. 
For September it was only $46,749 and for October only 
$15,191, or $261,000 less than it was in April. The revenues, 
expenses, operating ratio and net operating income for the 
eight months during which the Ford management has been 
operating the road as shown by the reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, have been as follows: 


Operating, Operating Oper. Ratio Net Oper 

Month Revenues Expenses Per Cent Increase 
CE BBs aescueeee $439,052 $352,970 80.4 $77,985 
April 697,491 395,816 6 276,452 
May ; . 744,406 22,328 56 63.293 
June 713,527 376,383 52.7 61 9 
July 744,498 444,794 59,7 187,395 
August 763,840 548,246 71.8 0,643 
September 759,757 $72,278 5.3 16,749 
October 652,438 514,504 78.8 15,191 


It will be noted that the increase in revenues did not 
keep up after August and that the expenses were somewhat 
reduced in October after the earnings had fallen, but that 
the reduction in net was in spite of an increase of $213,386 
in earnings in October as compared with March. In addition 
to the increases in expenses, the reports show a large debit 
balance of equipment rents. 

It is true that the D., T. & I. has made a much better 
showing this year than it did in 1920. For the ten months, 
January to October, 1921, the net operating income was 
$887,596 as compared with a deficit of $1,097,265 in the 
ten months of 1920. In this connection it will be recalled 
that the D., T. & I. in common with other roads had a 40 
per cent increase in freight rates on August 26, 1920, and 
the railroads generally have been earning some return this 
vear, in spite of a decrease of revenues, whereas they earned 
practically no return last year. The roads generally, how 
ever, have been gaining throughout the year up to and in- 
cluding October, which was their best month so far as net 
operating income is concerned. For the ten months’ period 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton had $5,953,606 of operating 
revenues, an increase of $1,722,699 as compared with 1920, 
or 40 per cent, while the railroads generally had a decrease 
in earnings of eight per cent. Its operating expenses were 
$4,292,418, a decrease of $707,321, or 14 per cent, while 
the railroads generally reduced their expenses 17 per cent. 
The increase in the D., T. & I. earnings was entirely in 
freight revenue and represents just the amount of the rate 
increase, which, however, was also in effect in September 
and October last year. Passenger and other revenues de 
creased. In expenses most of the decrease was in mainte- 
nance, which was $470,679 less than for 1920, or 19 per 
cent. On the railroads as a whole the maintenance expenses 
were 21.7 per cent less than in 1920.. Transportation ex 
penses were reduced by $220,137, or about ten per cent. The 
net operating revenues for the ten months were $1,661,188 
as compared with a deficit of $768,832 in 1920. Equipment 
rents paid showed an increase of $394,831 and the net oper- 
ating income was $887,596 as compared with a deficit of 
$1,097,265 in 1920. As the freight revenues for the ten 
months were $5,701,734, a 20 per cent reduction in rates 
would have amounted to $1,140,000, and would have com- 
pletely wiped out the net operating income unless it would 
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have induced Mr. Ford as a shipper to buy more transpor- 
tation from his own railroad. 

Mr. Ford has said in an interview that he could operate 
all of the railways of the United States just as well as he 
does the D., T. & I. Since he has reduced the net operating 
income of the D., T. & I. 95 per cent in six months, while 
the other railways of the country have been gradually im- 
proving their net returns, his statement of what he could do 
with the railroads as a whole can be accepted as unques- 
tionably correct. 


Concerning the Supervisory Officers 


NFORTUNATE as it is, it must be admitted that within 
recent years there has been a serious increase in the 
controversies and antagonisms between railway managements 
and railway employees. ‘The labor situation on the railways 
was very unsatisfactory before government control. The labor 
policies followed by the Railroad Administration aggravated 
the situation by taking the settlement of almost all matters af- 
fecting labor out of the hands of the officers of the individual 
railways and their employees, and centralizing it in Wash- 
ington. ‘There was a large increase in the number and 
strength of railway labor unions, and, whatever may be said 
for or against the organization of labor, there can be no 
question that since the railways were returned to private 
operation this increase of unionism has increased the difficulty 
of establishing harmonious relations between them and their 
employees. 

It long has been, and still is, a question whether the vari- 
ous classes of supervisory officers of the railways finally will 
identify themselves with the managements and act according 
to the principle that they have the full duties and respon- 
sibilties of officers, or will decide to regard themselves merely 
as employees and organize themselves into full-fledged labor 
unions and employ the methods of labor unions. This is a 
question of great importance, both to the railways and the 
supervisory officers. 

The main reason why there is any doubt as to the future 
attitude and conduct of supervisory officers is that many of 
them honestly believe the railway managements have not 
treated the various classes of them fairly. ‘They believe the 
managements have granted many concessions to organized 
employees because they were forced to; that in consequence 
many classes of employees have been treated relatively better 
than the supervisory officers; and that the only way the 
supervisory officers can get what they are entitled to is by 
organizing and employing similar coercive methods. 

We publish elsewhere in this issue an article on the situa- 
tion of the supervisory officers by J. L. Eldridge, vice-presi- 
dent of the Yardmasters’ Association of America. Mr. 
Eldridge is one of the fairest and most intelligent of the 
leaders of these supervisory officers’ organizations. He dis- 
cusses principally the duties and responsibilties of the yard- 
masters and the way in which he feels they have been dealt 
with, but undoubtedly what he says expresses the views of 
supervisory officers of other classes. His article is temper- 
ately written and well worth reading. 

The supervisory officers are the points of contact between 
the railway managements and the employees. They can do 
much to increase the efficiency of the work of the employees. 
They can do much to determine the attitude of employees 
toward the managements. If the supervisory officers are given 
wages and working conditions which are reasonably satis- 
factory to them they are sure to perform their duties and to 
deal with the employees in a manner which will be much 
more beneficial to the railways than if they are required to 
work for wages and under conditions which they strongly 
feel are unfair as compared with those of the employees 
below them or the other officers above them. 
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There is another point of great importance which should 
be considered in this connection. The railways should recruit 
a very large part of the higher officers in the mechanical, 
maintenance-of-way and transportation departments from the 
supervisory officers. ‘Therefore they should make the wages 
and working conditions of these officers such as to secure 
and develop in supervisory positions men who will be fit 
for promotion, and who, when promoted, will be able effi- 
ciently to perform the duties of higher, and even of the 
highest official positions. 

Unquestionably, mistakes have been made in dealing with 
the various classes of supervisory officers in the past. In 
many cases their wages and working conditions have been 
made such that they have not been attractive to men of ability 
and promise. ‘The very fact that organizations which are 
practically labor unions have been formed among them indi- 
cates a state of mind which is far from healthy. 

While there have been evidences of serious discontent 
among the supervisory officers, there also have been afforded 
in certain recent trying periods some striking evidences that 
the old spirit of loyalty to the railways is still dominant 
among them. In every instance within recent years, when the 
railways have had to fight strikes in their shops and yards, a 
large part, or even a great majority, of the supervisory officers 
have not only stuck to their work, but have done it efficiently, 
courageously, and regardless of the hours they were supposed 
to be on duty. Since there is nothing the railways need 
more than efficiency and loyalty among their supervisory 
officers, they should spare no reasonable effort to restore and 
maintain these qualities among them. 


Central of Georgia 


HE CENTRAL of Georgia operates 1,914 miles of line, of 

which 1,423 is owned, 476 is leased and 15 is trackage 
rights. Of the total mileage, 1,333 is in Georgia, 577 in 
Alabama and 4 in Tennessee. The road is one of the most 
prosperous in the South; it has paid the six per cent on the 
cumulative preferred regularly since that stock was. issued 
in 1912 and has maintained a rate of five per cent on its 
common stock since 1913. All of the stock of both issues is 
owned by the Illinois Central. The latter in 1920 received 
dividends on its Central of Georgia stock amounting to 
$900,000 on the $15,000,000 preferred and $249,925 on its 
$5,000,000 (or to be exact $4,998,500) common. 

The fact that the Central of Georgia is controlled by the 
Illinois Central is of great importance outside of the income 
which is brought to the parent company. The Illinois Cen- 
tral system by its control of the Central of Georgia is given 
access to southeastern Alabama and central Georgia as well 
as an outlet at the important port of Savannah. The fact 
that the Illinois Central’s high standards of operation and 
service are reflected in the activities of the Central of Georgia 
is further a factor of no small importance to the territory 
which the latter serves. 

Dividend Income Makes Big Difference in 1920.—The 
Central of Georgia’s line into Savannah is the leading line 
serving that port. The Ocean Steamship Company which 
operates out of Savannah to New York and Boston is con- 
trolled through ownership of the entire stock. For a period 
of years the steamship company has been paying regular 
dividends of 16 per cent and in addition extra dividends 
from time to time. In 1920 an extra dividend of 40 per cent 
was paid, the railroad company receiving $799,640. The 
Central of Georgia owns also a majority of the stock of the 
Wrightsville & Tennille, all of the stock of the Wadley 
Southern and one-half that of the Western of Alabama. In 
1920, as shown in the income account which appears on 
another page of this issue, the Central of Georgia had a net 
corporate income of $1,516,707 as compared with $1,282,650 
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in 1919. The 1920 income included the standard return for 
January and February, the last two months of federal con- 
trol, and the guaranty for the guaranty period. It will be 
noted, however, that in 1920 there was an item of dividend 
income of $1,477,826, or $1,031,654 more than in 1919. 

Record Traffic in 1920.—Insofar as railway operations 
alone were concerned, 1920 was not a very successful year. 
The road handled a record traffic. It carried 7,517,302 tons 
of revenue freight. Its revenue ton-mileage was 1,283,298,- 
476 which compared with a figure for 1918, the best previous 
year, of 1,143,774,783. The net railway operating income 
for the year as reported in the December, 1920, monthly 
statement to the Interstate Commerce Commission was but 
$23,969. It was only as a result of the good earnings of 
the last two months of the year that a net operating deficit 
was avoided. The standard return based on operations for 
the three years ended June 30, 1917—which figure we intro- 
duce by way of comparison—was $3,450,903. In 1918 the 
road had a net railway operating income of $3,894,069; 
in 1919, $1,551,954. 

Results to Date in 1921.—Inasmuch as the figures for 
1920 are now several months old, we are interested rather 
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The Central of Georgia 


more in the figures for 1921 insofar as they are available. 
We find first that the road’s traffic has held up rather well 
during the year. The latest figures available are those for 
the ten months ending September 30. In the first ten months 
of 1921 the net ton-miles carried—including both revenue 
and non-revenue freight—were 1,108,439,000 as against 
1,226,087,000 in the same period of 1920. The two lowest 
months in 1921 were August and September; October was 
much better than either of these months. Insofar as concerns 
earnings, figures are available for ten months. The gross to 
the end of October, 1921, was $18,835,161 as compared with 
$21,169,584 in the first ten months of 1920. The net rail- 
way operating income for the first ten months of 1921 was 
$1,036,317 as compared with a deficit to the end of October 
last year of $1,159,912. It has been noted that from the 
standpoint of traffic August and September, 1921, have 
shown a falling off in traffic. On the other hand, the net 
railway operating income in September was considerably in 
excess of that of any other previous month except July. It 
totaled $249,217. The net in October was $424,844. For 
that month the road had an operating ratio of 75.6; for the 
first ten months of 1921, of 90.6. The transportation ratio 
in October was but 36.05. 
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Diversified Traffic.—The Central of Georgia’s traffic is 
rather diversified. In 1920 products of agriculture made up 
14.92 per cent; products of animals, 1.38 per cent; products 
of mines, 28.33 per cent (bituminous coal 20.38 per cent) ; 
products of forests, 16.32 per cent; and manufactures, 31.34 
per cent. In view of this diversification and the present 
more optimistic attitude of the South, it is a bit difficult to 
understand the reason for the falling off in traffic in August 
and September; but the figures of net railway operating 
income which have been given, as also the operating ratio 
of 75.6 for October, indicate that the road has its situation 
in hand. Plainly, it should evidence continued improvement 
in following months. 

Some Operating Statistics—The Central of Georgia in its 
1920 annual report shows a figure of “tons of freight carried 
per revenue freight and mixed train-mile.”’ The figure given 
for 1920 is 487.43, this comparing with figures for previous 
years as follows: 1916, 343.61; 1917, 370.85; 1918, 388.75; 
1919, 467.19. This increased train loading is noteworthy. 
In the first nine months of 1921, in spite of the falling off 
in traffic, the road had. secured an average of net tons per 
train of 476. During 1920 the road secured seven new 
Mountain type locomotives; at the end of the year the trac- 
tive effort of all locomotives was 314,938 lb. in excess of 
what it was at the end of 1919. 

A progressive increase has taken place in car loading 
similar to that in train loading. The figure for 1920 was 
24.74; in 1916 it was 19.74. For the first nine months of 
1921 an average of 23.9 has been maintained. During a part 
of 1921 the Central of Georgia showed a rather large per- 
centage of bad order cars. Whereas the average for 1919 
was but 5.2 per cent or for 1920 but 5.4 per cent, in May, 
1921, it averaged 22.1 per cent. The bad order car situation 
has since been taken in hand. The percentage on November 
15, the latest date for which figures are at this writing avail- 
able, was 14.1 per cent. The average for the country on 
November 15 was 14.4 per cent. 


New Books 


Coal Manual. F. R. Wadleigh. 184 pages, 4% in. by 6 in. Pub- 
lished by the National Coal Mining News, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Numerous books dealing with the subject of fuels and coal 
have been issued from time to time, but they usually have 
been written from the technical viewpoint of the engineer or 
chemist, or to meet the needs of the man in charge of power 
plants or locomotives. Few books have been available, how- 
ever, which gave in a concise and accurate manner the gen- 
eral elementary information desired by a large number of 
men, such as purchasing agents, storekeepers and others who 
are more or less interested in some phase of the coal question 
other than that of actual mining. This manual has been pre- 
pared by a man who evidently knew his subject and in addi- 
tion recognized the wants of the men for whom he was writ- 
ing. 

The subject matter has been well arranged and by the 
use of frequent subheads and an excellent index any in- 
formation desired can be found readily—features which will 
increase the usefulness of the book for reference purposes. 

Among the subjects covered are: kinds and commercial 
grades of coal; information in regard to the location of coal 
fields and the essential differences in the character of coal 
from various fields and seams; the preparation of coal; coke 
and gas manufacture; the use of coal in locomotives, sta- 
tionary boilers and furnaces; storage and prevention of spon- 
taneous combustion; specifications and their use; analyses 
and effects of various impurities, together with a brief 
bibliography on the subject of coal. 


December 24, 1921 
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[The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 


especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 


provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. | 


A Question of Priority 


‘Sautt Ste Maries, Ont. 
To THE EpITor: 


The enginehouse built at Hornepayne, Ont., by the Cana- 
dian National, as described in the Railway Age of 
November 26, is a.duplicate in general design of the en- 
ginehouse in the Algoma Central terminal at Sault Ste. 
Marie, built in 1912 by the writer. This enginehouse was 
described in the Railway Age Gazette of October 16, 1914, 
and the general idea covering this locomotive house is orig- 
inal on this railway. This house was designed by P. L. 
Battey, then chief engineer of the industrial department of 
the Arnold Company, in conjunction with the writer, and 
was constructed by the Amold Company, acting as general 
contractors in the construction of the terminal buildings of 
the Algoma Central terminals at this point. 

R. S. McCormick, 


General superintendent and chief engineer, 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay. 


The Interior Treatment of 


Boiler Waters—A Criticism 


CHICAGO. 
To THE EDITorR: 


The article with the above title which appeared in the 
Railway Age of November 12, page 935, and so appro- 
priately illustrated on page 936, can be understood by 
reference to the editorial page which helps to explain its 
meaning. But it is a step backward. It reads like a paper 
of 20 years ago, and there has been much progress since 
then. 

Today there is no more controversy between the advocates 
of water treating plants and of boiler compounds than there 
is between the advocates of locomotives and of mules. We 
are all advocates of each in its place. Where water is 12 
grains per gallon hard, or more, railway water engineers 
advise water treating plants to keep scale out of boilers, 
if there is money to build them and ordinary traffic to use 
them, and in the meantime use soda ash or a boiler com- 
pound to keep the scale soft. Every honest boiler compound 
man advises the same thing. 

Nor is there controversy as to the relative costs of using 
hard water alone, hard water with soda ash or an anti-scale 
compound, or water treated before use. Hard water alone 
is very costly in use; a good anti-scale compound used with 
such water saves much more than it costs; and a complete set 
of water treating plants will pay for themselves every year 


- over and above all the good that the best anti-scale com- 


pound can do. This has been proved on several railroads 
during the past ten years. 

The two expressions to which the author of the paper 
takes exception, “A boiler is designed to produce steam, not 
chemical reactions” and “The only thing to put into a 
boiler is pure water,” are not to be criticised lightly. They 
are classics in the creed of the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association. They were first used by that asso- 
ciation in 1871—just 50 years ago—in the report of the 
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Committee on Better Water for Locomotives; they have never 
been rescinded by that association nor any of its committees, 
and they are still the guide to intelligent work on the im- 
provement of boiler water. They were used in a discussion 
of the advantage of softening hard water before it went to 
the boiler; they referred only to what are now called anti- 
scale compounds and ought not to be quoted in a paper 
devoted mostly to the value of anti-foam compounds. 

Twenty years ago it was commonly said, as now by this 
author, ‘‘Water softening consists of adding lime and soda 
ash to the water, which is then allowed to stand until chemi- 
cal reaction has taken place.” Nowadays all experienced 
men say “Water softening consists of adding lime and soda 
ash to the water, which is then stirred until chemical reaction 
has taken place.” 

Twenty years ago it used to be said “an increased ten- 
dency to foam is characteristic of all water treated with 
soda ash.” Nowadays we know that the tendency of most 
treated waters to foam is caused by the sludge in the boiler 
—the flocculent precipitated limestone, the last three grains 
per gallon of calcium carbonate which most treating plants 
do not precipitate from cold water but which the heat of 
the boiler precipitates at once. But this sludge is not left. 
by the soda ash treatment but by the lime treatment. 

The amount of sludge left in a boiler by well-treated water 
is so much less than that produced by the action of soda ash: 
or any other anti-scale compound on the hard water inside: 
the boiler that, in treated water districts, the amount of anti- 
foam compound used is usually much less than that pre- 
viously used. 

All this ancient talk of sodium salts causing foaming 
started from a test once made of the value of soda ash to 
precipitate incrusting matter from the water and to loosen 
the scale already in the boiler. When a certain amount of 
sludge and of fine scale had been set loose, the boiler began 
to foam; and because it happened that the soda ash then in 
the water amounted to 200 grains per gallon, it was an- 
nounced that 200 grains of sodium salts per gallon of water 
in a boiler would cause foaming. But I can show you 
boilers fed with water containing sodium salts but no lime- 
stone, in which the concentration of sodium salts usually 
amounts to 1,000 grains per gallon and in which there is no 
sign of foaming. 

The object of an anti-scale compound is not to put sludge 
in the boiler bottom but merely so to act on the water as 
to cause a deposition of soft scale instead of hard scale. 
If sludge is deposited so that the boiler foams, too much 
compound is being used. And since soda ash is more than 
twice as effective as any of the compounds of which it forms. 
a part, less of it should be used if foaming is to be avoided. 

Much is made by this author and others of the fact that 
the use of anti-foam compound reduces the frequency of 
boiler washing, and of course at less expense. But I be- 
lieve that any experienced boiler man will say that it is am 
expensive saving. The real charges in boiler maintenance 
are not on account of washing or of any roundhouse expense, 
but on account of the deterioration of the metal of the boil- 
er. The ends of the flues in boilers which are washed! 
frequently last much longer than those in boilers in which 
washing is skimped. Furthermore, on roads where water is 
free from acid, pitting takes place only in waters carrying 
sodium sulphate or sodium chloride, and at a rate determined 
by the amount of these materials; and it is evident that, if 
such water is not changed with some frequency concentration: 
of these salts will take place and increased pitting will 
follow. 

Lastly, there is no such thing as boiler water of “too high 
purity.” These waters of imaginary too high purity are 
merely waters from vegetation districts, containing little 
mineral matter but a small amount of organic acid; or, im 
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the case of distilled sea water, containing a little magnesium 
chloride which under the heat of the boiler soon becomes 
magnesia and free hydrochloric acid. 

I quote you again the guiding principle laid down by the 
Committee of the American Master Mechanics’ Association 
of 1871-3, and still adhered to by its successors. “Get, if 
possible, a supply of clean, soft, natural water.” “If a 
natural supply of soft water is not available, the only way 
to prevent incrustation and corrosion is to purify the water 
before it enters the boiler. and the accomplishment of this 
result will be the ‘ne plus ultra’ of this important subject.” 
C. H. Koyt, 


Engineer Water Service, Chicagc, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 


The Public’s Right to Steel Cars 


New York City. 
To THE Eptror: 

A great hue and cry has been raised down in Philadelphia 
because of the use of wooden coaches on the Newtown branch 
of the Reading. An outburst of this sort naturally follows 
an accident such as that at Bryn Athyn, but the unreasoning 
virulence of the Philadelphia papers on the subject of the 
wooden car calls for an answer. 

Wooden cars taken out of service have practically no mar- 
ket value, whereas used in trains they earn the same revenue 
for the railroads as steel cars, and that with considerably 
less interest charges. These cars can be economically re- 
placed by steel cars only when unfit for turther service. Is 
the railroad’s income from the Newtown branch sufficient to 
pay operating expenses, fixed charges, a reasonable return 
to capital, the carrying charges on all-steel equipment and, 
in addition, interest charges on serviceable wooden cars thus 
relegated to the scrap heap? I should guess the contrary. 

Passengers are riding in wooden cars because they, as a 
whole, are not paying for all-steel equipment. If citizens 
of Pennsylvania want to ride in steel cars, how about 
having their state government buy the necessary equipment 
and reimburse itself by taxation? The people would be pay- 
ing for modern equipment and would have a right to expect 
it. They have no such right now. Farr Pray. 


Practical Questions About 
Steam Locomotive Operation 


New York City. 
To THE EpIror: 

There seems to be a lot of necessary missionary work to be 
done among our steam locomotive friends. I refer rather 
generally to the exponents of the steam locomotives including 
apparently some of your own staff. The following statement 
commenting on the super-power survey report appeared in 
the November 26 issue of the Railway Age, page 1019: “An 
efficient modern locomotive uses about 2.5 lb. of coal per 
horsepower hour while working. Standby losses, firing up, 
etc., increases this to 3.1 1b.” 

I often wonder if the chap that wrote the script expected it 
to go down with one swallow. Personally, I recall the in- 
formation published by the Pennsylvania Railroad covering 
a test plant run with a special hand-fired set-up on one of 
their modern locomotives. The information was based on 
the supposed relative rating of the locomotive when stoker 
fired. What I wish to bring out are answers to the following 
questions: 

If we are to base our locomotive ratings on 2% Ib. of coal 
per horsepower hour: 

_1. How are we to instill in the average locomotive crew 
the skill and supervision of the test crew of the locomotive 
testing plant? 
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2. How can we arrange to have all of our locomotives 
constantly loaded, up and down hill? 

3. How can we insure that all locomotives will be loaded 
at the most efficient rating at all times? 

4. How can we convince all of the motive power officials 
to accept the constant cut-off and other mechanical details 
developed by the Pennsylvania Railroad ? 

5. _How can we manually fire a locomotive of this size 
and compete with a stoker? 

6. If we put on two firemen, how much additional coal 
could we purchase with the wages of the second man? 

7. How are we to maintain a steam locomotive constantly 
in 100 per cent operating condition with respect to valve 
motion, leaky valve rings, and leaky piston rings? 

I might add innumerable other things. I mention the 
above as some of the details which your editorial writer has 
no doubt forgotten or overlooked. The figures given in the 
super-power report may or may not be wrong, but even 
granting that they are wrong, I feel that the error is not one 
so glaring as your Railway Age writer would have us believe. 
A mechanical engineer who has been designing steam loco+ 
motives for over 20 years states that 4 lb. of coal per horse- 
power hour is a very good figure indeed. 

While the matter is still in mind, I would like to inject 
another thought into the argument. That is, after the details 
are threshed out and before everybody is tired of reading the 
“hot air” and opinions of all kinds, let someone rise up and 
drive home the fact that had the so-called American Railway 
Association, particularly the Mechanical Division, been on 
the job as it should have been years ago, such a situation as 
we now have before us could not have possibly come about. 
If you can persuade some of your “big guns” in the editorial 
field to come out good and hard and follow it up with some 
well-placed criticism of the conspicuous apathy with which 
the average S. M. P. and some of the other folks higher up 
seem to have toward this subject and you can succeed in 
arousing the same amount of interest in this phase of the 
work as you already have in other phases, I am sure that 
untold benefit will result to the railroads in general and to a 
lot of individuals in particular. ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 


Railroad Statistics 


- St. Louris, Mo. 
To THE EpritTor: 


Statistics are compiled, showing the sources of income 
and the channels of expenses. An equal interest in both 
is paramount to a healthful situation. These statistics 
should be used to the greatest advantage looking toward 
greater sources of revenue and economies in operation. 

Many know the extent of the earnings, but I dare say 
few realize the magnitude of the expenditures—where the 
money goes after it is earned. The figures are rarely pub- 
lished in an understandable way. These facts may be 
learned through operating statistics now compiled, if ad- 
vantage is taken of them. Aside from this, they are valu- 
able analysis of existing conditions but furnish little infor- 
mation as to what would happen under different conditions. 

The predetermination of operating results, which is most 
important from the standpoint of orderly and improved 
operation, is largely dependent upon the researches of the 
individual and a co-ordinated organization. Vast numbers 
of both related and unrelated figures are compiled, but they 
are not a panacea to the solution of general problems. A 
statement of the expenses under fixed conditions will not 
ultimately suffice, but the rate of change of expenses under 
certain varying conditions, such as trainload and speed, is 
needed. If such data were available, the study and analy- 


sis of operating results would be made more truly a diagno- 
C. D. Hicks. 


sis, rather than a post mortem 
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The Tunkhannock Viaduct on the Clarks Summit-Hallstead Line 





Justifying Expenditures for Grade Reductions" 


Clarks Summit-Hallstead Line of the Lackawanna Fully 
Warranted by Operating Results 


By George J. Ray 


“or 


Chief Engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


HE OLDER PORTIONS of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, like many of the other railroads built through 
rough country in the early days, were constructed with 

many sharp curves and heavy grades. The main line crosses 
the Pocono mountains at an elevation of approximately 
2,000 ft. above sea level. At Scranton, in the center of the 
anthracite coal fields, where much of the railroad’s traffic 
originates, the elevation of the main track is aboyt 735 ft. 
above sea level. Scranton is a terminal point for both pas- 
senger and freight service. ‘The distance from Scranton to 
Hoboken, the eastern terminal, is now 135 miles. The 
middle operating division extending from Scranton west to 
Elmira had a length of 119 miles prior to the completion 
of the Clarks Summit-Hallstead cut-off. The first 50 miles 
west of Scranton to the New York state line was built in 
the early fifties. The western end of the road from Bing- 
hamton to Elmira was constructed in the early eighties with 
fairly good alinement and a maximum grade of approxi- 
mately 13 ft. per mile. 

The topography of the country in the vicinity of Scranton 
is such that heavy grades are required for both east and 
westbound traffic from that point. The lowest available 
summit westbound is approximately 500 ft. above the tracks 
at Scranton and is so located that a 114 per cent grade is 
necessary from Scranton to this point which is known as 
Clarks Summit. For 40 miles west of Clarks Summit 
the old line traversed a very broken country approximately 
at right angles to the water sheds, with the result that the 
line was built with heavy grades against both east and west- 
bound movement as indicated by the profile, Fig. 1. These 
grades consisted of two stretches of uncompensated 65-ft. 
grade and one 46-ft. grade against eastbound movement, one 





*Abstracted from a paper presented before the Western Society of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, December 15, 1921. 
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21-ft. and one 28-ft. grade against westbound movement. 

As the tonnage increased this line became more and more 
difficult to operate. It will readily be seen that where an 
engine handled full tonnage over the line between Hall- 
stead and Elmira, either east or westbound, pusher service 
was necessary on that part of the line between Hallstead 
and Clarks Summit. Because of unbalanced traffic, the 
great variation between the east and westbound pusher 
grades, and of a very bad tunnel at one summit east of 
Nicholson, pusher engines could not be used economically. 
As a result a very low mileage for the pusher engines was 
obtained. ‘Not only was it necessary to push freight trains 
both east and west, but it was also necessary to use puller 
engines on passenger trains eastbound between Nicholson 
and Clarks Summit. 

Through this same territory the old line was very crooked, 
the total amount of curvature in the 41 miles between Clarks 
Summit and Hallstead being 3,845 deg. Four to six degree 
curves predominated. 


Transportation Problems 


The net tons of coal and freight handled by the Lacka- 
wanna in 1910 amounted to approximately 21,750,000. 
The total number of passengers handled was 26,243,000. 
All anthracite coal westbound from Scranton, whether going 
over the main line to Buffalo or to Syracuse and Lake On- 
tario, passes over this line as does all eastbound tonnage 
originating west of Scranton. Fig. 2 shows the net tons of 
freight and coal carried per year from 1900 to 1920, inclu- 
sive. ‘The broken line represents the actual tonnage car- 
ried; the dotted straight line indicates the average increase 
from 1900 to 1909. This line extended was used as a basis 
of estimating probable future tonnage. It will be noted 
that the estimated tonnage fits the actual in 1910, but was 
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high for the later years excepting for the three war years, 
1916-17-18. 

The old line was expensive to operate and maintain. The 
heavy tonnage over sharp curves and heavy grades caused 
extensive rail wear and the track was expensive to maintain 
from every standpoint. In the 40 miles there were 29 public 
grade crossings, which could be eliminated only at a very 
material expense. The problem to be solved therefore was 
one which required the best possible alinement with grades 
over which increased tonnage could be handled and at the 
same time reduce pusher service in both directions to the ut- 
most. The tonnage had reached such a point that additional 
main running tracks would soon have been required on the 
heavy grades in order to avoid excessive delay to fast freight 
and passenger trains due to the long time required for slow 
freight trains to get over the road. Additional passing 
tracks would not have solved the trouble and would only 
have caused additional delay to slow freight. To build 
additional tracks along the old alinement would have been 
expensive, and the construction would have greatly inter- 
fered with traffic. Incidentally the construction of a new 
line would provide an up-to-date roadbed and eliminate all 
grade crossings. Study demonstrated that it was impossible 
to locate a new line which would be a big improvement as 
to curves, grades, etc., without ENS very heavy con- 
struction. 

Thirteen feet per mile was fixed as the maximum grade 
against westbound movement, in order to eliminate the 
pusher service westbound and permit full tonnage to be 
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Fig. 1. The Profiles of the New and Old Lines Compared 
handled west over the entire division. The eastbound pusher 
grades were determined by actual test on other parts of the 
line where it was possible to pick out a grade on which the 
required torinage could be handled with one engine and a 
pusher (See Fig. 3.) Grades were compensated for curva- 
ture by using 0.03 per cent per degree of curve. This al- 
lowance was used for curvature on a change of line made 
at another point on the road in 1908 and proved to be about 
the correct allowance. 

After the surveys had been completed and the estimates 
prepared for the various proposed lines, extensive calcula- 
tions were made to determine the probable saving to be ex- 
pected in operation and maintenance costs due to the reduc- 
tion of distance, elimination of curvature, rise and fall, and 
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the reduction of gradient. After an extended study of all 
available information covering the savings in operation t> 
be expected by such a change in line, the conclusion was 
reached that it was absolutely necessary to work the problem 
out in a more or less independent way, being governed by the 
conditions at hand. In cases where important improvements 
had been made on other lines, the conditions dealt with were 
so very different that the conclusions reached could not be 
consistently used without a very careful examination as to 
whether or not they were applicable to the case in hand. 
Grade. Where a reduction in grade is made which will 
enable an engine to pull a heavier train and thus reduce the 
number of train miles required to handle a given tonnage, 
we must arrive at the possible saving due to the elimination 
of one train. It is evident that the elimination of one train 
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Fig. 2. The Actual Traffic in the Years 1909 to 1920 as 
Compared with the Estimated Growth of Traffic 





in handling a given tonnage will entirely eliminate certain 
expenditures such as coal for fuel and wages of enginemen 
and trainmen. The wear on the rail, ties, ballast, and other 
track materials, will be less because of eliminating the en- 
gine. On the other hand such items of expense as super- 
intendence, cost of traffic department, floating equipment, 
etc., will in no way be reduced by the change. 

Distance. In like manner the reduction of one mile in 
distance will eliminate one train mile for every train run, 
hence we must calculate the probable saving due to the 
elimination of one mile in distance. It is also evident that 
the cost of maintaining one mile of track is eliminated and 
likewise the trainmen’s wages. 

Pusher Engines. Where the grade is reduced so as to re- 
duce the number of pusher engines, our problem is to cal- 
culate the saving due to the elimination of one pusher- 
mile. 

Curvature. The total value of reducing curvature can- 
not be readily reduced to a basis of dollars and cents, but 
some features of the value of curve reduction such as rail 
wear can be determined fairly accurately. In order to arrive 
at a fair value for the elimination of curvature it is neces- 
sary to make a comparison of known conditions on the vari- 
ous parts of the line where the general operating conditions 
are the same. In a general way the amount of rail wear due 
to curvature on any given territory depends upon the total 
curvature and not so much on the degree of the curves. In 
other words the total rail wear due to 30 deg. of central 
angle in a mile of level track will be about the same whether 
the curvature consists of 500 ft. of 6 deg. curve or 3,000 ft. 
of 1 deg. curve. What is true with respect to rail wear is 
also more or less true with all other items of roadway ex- 
pense affected by the elimination of curvature. Damage to 
equipment and loss and damage to freight due to curvature 
is greater with sharp curves, but in general the additional 
wear on rolling stock due to curvature depends, like the 
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track, on the total degree of curvature and not on the degree 
of the curves. 

Since all items of the accounts making up operating ex- 
expenses are based on the average alinement (in the case under 
consideration 50 min.), for convenience the estimated sav- 
ings due to elimination of curvature are based on the com- 
parison of a mile of 5-deg. curve and the same amount of 
50-min. curve. 

Rise and Fall. The elimination of rise and fall will re- 
duce the cost of operating a given train over the road. In 
estimating the savings to be expected by eliminating rise and 
fall we have considered that the resistance on a 0.5 per cent 
grade is just double the resistance on straight level track. 
Therefore, an engine would have to overcome the same re- 





Fig. 3. Engine Rating Curves Used in the Calculations 


sistance in pulling a load up a 0.5 per cent grade a mile long 
as it would on a two-mile stretch of level track. It is easy 
to see that it will cost something to move the train from the 
hump a mile down a 0.5 per cent grade. 

Since the estimate of cconomies to be expected from the 
change of line was first made the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s classification of accounts has been changed. Fur- 
thermore, a marked change has taken place in the motive 
power. ‘Therefore, in order to make a fair comparison of 
the savings to be expected due to change of grade, curvature, 
distance, etc., as estimated in 1909 for the business of 1908 
with the probable results attained for 1920, we have found 
it necessary to estimate the number of trains that 1920 busi- 
ness would have required if handled over the old line but 
moved with 1920 power. This done, we can compare the 
result with the actual trains over the new line in 1920. 
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In all the calculations the figures have been based on the 


total cost per train mile including all expenses in connection 
with the operation of the railroad, except general expenses. 


I know of no accurate way to figure the cost per train mile 
for any given part of a railroad as the accounts are never 
kept in such a way as to determine a proper allocation for 


a specific section of the line such as that under consideration; 


hence it is necessary to include the total cost of operating the 
railroad, figure the percentage that each item of the accounts 
bears to the total, then estimate the percentage that each item 
is affected, if at all, by the changes under consideration. 
This method of figuring is at least on the safe side as the 
cost per train mile on the section of line under considera- 
tion was certainly above the average. 

Table 1 shows the estimate of the per cent that each item 
of the accounts will be affected: (1) by a reduction in grade 
such as to permit the same tonnage to be handled with one 
less train; (2) by the elimination of one mile in distance; 
(3) by a change in grade which will permit the elimination 
of one helper engine, and (4) by a reduction of one mile of 
five-degree curve to the average curvature of 50 min. At 
the foot of this table the total cost per train mile for the 
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Fig. 4. The Relation of the Increase in Train Load to the 
Increase in the Cost of Train Operation 


year 1920 is shown as $6.02. This amount is found by 
dividing the total operating expense for 1920 by the total 
revenue train miles. The cost per train mile thus figured 
for each year from 1900 to 1920 is shown on Fig. 4. A 
division of the charges as between passenger and freight for 
the year 1920 as reported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shows the total cost per passenger train mile of 
$3.28 and per freight train mile of $8.77. 


Savings to Be Expected 


Elimination of Grade. In regard to the per cent that the 
various items of expenditure will be affected by the addition 
or elimination of one train in handling a given business 
and as indicated in Table I, the following explanation is of- 
fered with reference to some of the main items. In the first 
place passenger trains are not affected, except that they can 
make better time and the puller engines (which are included 
under helper engines) will not be required. The same 
number of passenger trains are run as before the change. 

Account 212-Ties will be affected about 12 per cent by 
the elimination of one train on the basis that the engines 
do approximately 20 per cent of the mechanical destruction 
to ties by traffic. This would not necessarily be a fact where 
ties are not creosoted, but in the case under consideration 
all ties are treated and protected with heavy tie plates. As 
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TABLE L-EFFECT OF CHANGES IN GRADE, CURVATURE, DISTANCE AND RISE AND FALL ON MAINTENANCE AND OPE RATING 
EXPENSE 


1920 maintenance 





and operating expenses Grade Distance Helper Curvature 
‘ ‘ / \¢ : V / ‘ \ , 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent ler cent 
Item Amount of total Percent cost per Percent cost per Percent cost per Percent coat per 
Maintenance of Way affected train mile affected train mile affected train mile affected train mile 
Superintendence eovseoves ee oes $406,934.91 55 eee eee ee eee 
Roadway maintenance Te oe 1,084,379.54 1.50 é 100 150 
Tunrels and subways : bawee . een 5,897.40 $5 : 
Bridges, trestles and culverts = ~~ re 315,408.54 0.44 oo 44 
lies eee + ree “ ‘ - a 729,000.93 101 12 1 hwo Ol Qo ri) 0 + 
Rails 503,980,608 09 12 Qo 100 069 09 00 100 ¢ 
Other track material 500,084.82 59 12 Oo 10 69 ov U6 0 13s 
tallast 272,820.57 58 12 Os 100 O38 Qu 04 ‘0 1] 
Vower lines, poles ml fixtures ‘ re A 1,004.19 Ou 
Track laying and surfacing 
Applying ; es 1,073,389, 55 1.48 12 17 100 148 ov 13 1Ov 14h 
Track maintenance 1,709, 821.70 2.33 20 47 100 243 15 35 100 ; 
lract service ; 120,007.67 17 +) 04 wv 17 12 02 100 | 
Other expenses 2,842.08 ol 100 ol 
Right of way fences 56,900.55 Os 7 100 O8 
Snow and land fences, snow sheds , 6,206.22 Ol 100 Ol 
Crossing and = stiens évne Barns 73,732.59 4 100 24 
Miscellanecus = structures 55.53 oo wo 
Station and office buildings: 
Hotels and restaurants ‘ 4,009.23 ol 
Other stations and «fice buildings , 652,083.61 0 ' ; ‘ 
Roadway buildings : ’ 33,022.54 oS ‘ 100 Os 
Water stations.. ae ‘ ‘ 94,652.00 13 
Fuel stations...... ; . ‘ 93,999.43 13 
Shops and engine hcuses... ot binaeaes 353,187.04 48 
Wharves and docke , idvewes : 310,436.04 Ag 
Coal and ore wlarves.. : a a re 69,138.29 10 
Gas prodveing plants re ; ea 6,337.38 1 see os na : 
Telegraph and telephone lines............. . 145,460.97 20 aa : 25 05 eae 
Signals and interlockers... ‘ 600,224.74 20 30 7 SO 4§ os A} 
Power plant buildings : ooh , 7,592.27 ol eee 
Power distribution systems sbislbac 52,027.38 07 
Power transmission systems . 7 , 15,755.76 02 
Power sub-station buildings Wee A 7.48 “ eee 
Under ground conduits ee ° 1,502.60 ove abe 
Sere 566.45 os “ea a << se 
Roadway machines. . ‘ seein 38,468.74 .05 ees 50 00 iat he 
Small tools and supplies. . : : eKen 120,281.26 17 15 0, 100 17 1] 02 100 1 
Removing ice, snow and sand..... ‘ ewsibaer 485,353.46 .66 re 50 33 
Assessments for public improvements ea aid 7,143.00 01 sas : aS : 5 
Injuries to persons.... re es ° 68,168.75 09 75 07 50 05 50 OS 
Insurance ‘ ee badewy ia 19,172.05 .03 . oy: py ' 
Stationery printing.... wien ner 23,845.22 03 
Other expenses......... eevee enetoeees . 14,405.09 O02 
Maintainirg joint tracks and facilities...... Hs 23,193,097 03 
Maintenance of equipment 
PONG: Sdeweescavacceceeeeiens rere 332,792.94 45 iii sat aes me a 
Shop machinery va hare ' 508,601.08 70 25 1% 50 35 25 18 
Power plant machinery 167,021.90 25 eee vex bier eve oes re + some 
Steam ~ Ee NS © b. 0 oe:b.o0 ated nay be bakes 6,350,455.37 8.70 62 $39 80 096 46 400 0 261 
Depreciation ..... “ne ito’ 587,004,938 0.82 62 051 20 066 46 64 Att) re 
Retirements rien aenhe rieeeenres 0,658.8, 03 62 02 80 02 46 Ol 30 01 
Preignt train cars: Repairs. .....ccccccccccrccece §,716,524,94 7.83 a i 65 509 ye : 20 18) 
Depreciaticn Terrr Ce eceewecnernent 1,534,966,51 2.11 ~ pee 65 137 — ‘ 20 42 
Retirements sts cade wae 73,533.17 10 ties - 65 07 wee - 20 02 
Passenger train cara: Repairs. .......ccccceseccce 1,062,411.03 1.46 ; 75 110 eae 20 20 
Depreciation. e é benerehauseawseeeunes 158,783.69 22 nat rr 75 17 ne 20 04 
Retirements , si Sele Beck ete th Gola aerin are aaah os 46,488.82 G7 wes : 75 05 , 20 01 
Floating equipment: -Repairs.........cceeeeeeees - 2,506,661.05 3.44 
EE eS PEERS AIRE a ny ee ars . 132,645.01 19 
Retirements Ce eT a ee aa ee 23,596.91 03 re “s oem n« eee ies 
Work equipment: Reports.... ‘ e2eeeeiteecenh 228,333.46 32 15 Os 60 19 09 03 29 Oo 
Depreciation ; waea ree rer err 41,845.12 06 15 01 60 04 09 01 ”) 01 
Retirements ..... TrrevieeT trary eT eee 4,340.38 1 15 00 60 vl ov 00 () Oo 
Miscellaneous equipment: Repairs..............0.. 19,787.11 03 . y rae : sich 
Depreciation. ee ckeweces cerssnce eepenens oa 
Retirements ... eT ee ee ee , iene” - dilieatddveaes ee 
ee eéevcoes 56,631.64 08 
Insurance ....... vhs aiheteawewede vad mae 36,950.96 OS 
UENO CG GORI occ x ccdecceenscecscesces 31,579.53 04 
Other expenses.......scees - eats oobi eatince ae 14,107.11 02 
a rathe 
Superintendence ..........¢. i. Cte ewes ececneden 275,349.20 .39 
I a esi isimras wk 1G Siew ee OO Oe lic eoe 473,297.87 65 a deci ‘ see cee 
Advertising ...... i ne rareeid dace arom eaten uraee 67,652.91 09 niiade ats re ee we 
“EVOMMC SOBOCIRIIONG. 2. occ ccccccccccceccs eames 93,586.54 13 
Fast freight lines Sch saua a a. a ean i Re anmloiecieg 17,358.46 .03 
Industrial and immicration bureaus............... 19,299, 34 .03 
SE Hupebsteed bieescadin br Se venséhboeb bers 300,29 bit 
eC MOMNNUEE, v8.60 % cxveedesenseveeces 138,925.65 19 
ME SIO ciirdeiawceccccenkkeceeneses eeee 303.79 
Transportation: Rail line 
Superintendence .. Sige de Veh eb ee 5b eieawerinn 659,139.28 .90 
i TS hs «awa sida gbainmeeeiaesed cuwoes ak 275,486.95 38 
Station employees: 
Agents, clerks and attendants................ 3,090,059.45 4.23 
NO OE tn nbv.06oe as GhceesGrrvaceccecre QD 5.40 
Weighing, inspection and demurrage......... bie ake 1,640.15 ares 
SS EEE a ee a 234,785.45 .38 : 
Station supplies and expenses............ cee cc ees 142,264.78 20 
Yard masters and yard clerks.... + Siciinwe dwar 1,261 ,448.83 1.73 
Yard conductors and brakemen................06. 2,210,493,30 3.03 
Yard, switch and signal tenders................... 119,632.33 17 sits “ae oe oe ud 
Pre eccoceerens. Ieee 1.98 : a ae’ ne ee 
Be GOP WOO WOOOMIONITOR « cc cc ccc ccccccescrvcecce 1,392,955.39 1.91 ses het bare er ate 
Water for yard locomotives. .......cccscccccccccce 29,148.40 04 nag ae eles at be 
Lubricants for yard locomotives seine te ae! ieee iad 15,184.61 02 a on eee eae eee hae aa 
Other supplics for yard locomotives............. 14,960.70 02 — care ward eee xEY iar wate 
Engine house expenses: Yard,............cesecees 749,850.26 1.02 ene owe cee o0e ane 
Yard supplies and expenses...........cccceeccucs 96,039.40 13 eee 7 oun owe nae nae 
Operating joint yards and terminals............... 19,292.53 .03 Pr — aes eee eee see . ‘ 
Train enginemen.......... sare eciae tic an dual aide aoa wr 3,190,338.75 4.38 74 324 95 416 74 324 ; 7 
Fuel for train locomotives...............0e+-0e++  8,150,510.96 11.10 100 111 090 999 60 666 25 278 
Water for train locomotives................. pene 242,376.59 .34 100 34 90 31 60 20 25 09 
Lubricants for train locomotives.................. 130,892.08 19 100 19 90 17 100 19 25 ths 
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1920 maintenance Grad Distance Helper Curvature 
and operating expenses r A ; — -- —_— -— J -~ 
pn ne ‘anil 7 Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Per cent Percent cost per Vercent cost per Percent cost per Percent cost per 
Item Amount of total affected train mile affected train mile affected train mile affected train mile 
Maintenance of Way 
Other supplies fer train locomotives. ........+6++5 91,851.64 A3 100 13 90 12 100 13 
Engine house expenses: Train. sce ee cers cere enee 1,549,143.53 2.13 100 213 i} 100 13 100 213 
TN psc eRe dae Saabs b 9000 0r 6 esonr Rene newe 3,402,994.45 4.66 69 | 143 23 117 
Train supplies and expenses: 
Cleaning cars....... A eet ee ot ee 319,125.84 45 
PE DON (ite rehvcs0 ect er eeeee Seek Eee 62,988.64 09 
EEOC TOT TE Oe ee 85,110.70 12 1) 04 
Lubricating cars.... sd pre pe mee eshin 226,203.68 3 ) 
Icing cara and watering CArm...ccccerccesoes 13,163.69 02 
(A ee Rae ts 5 eae Sre wei iets ates 27 ,#04,38 04 
Detouring traing...... 5 ne oak a@uaea an tina 1,444.49 isa ; 
PE 5 od ncrek hari 8.040 ker Re ened 73,464.14 10 10 05 g 
Ce SE cce rere vikh cevcavenvetence es 201,204.46 .28 if 14 50 14 
Signal ana interlocker oper: ation. Pen ree Pe 768,841.20 1.04 
CHOSE  DUGTOCHONs corcccecsececcaccceveseevene 585.281,25 80 


Drawbridge operation. . P Rel ME 72: Need S 47,168.74 .07 


Telegraph and telephone ope POR cr nveeswrbuntes 119,718.80 B 
Operating floating Seeene 
Superintendence .......66565 Fa Ware baw auatere 170,346.75 .24 : 
Oe GOiebicnevedodsverarnectebereeste 1,671,607,.20 2.29 : 
Re eer rer ee Ro eres St 8 381,175.69 52 ; 
NS I EE A EE APOE TE 17,195.76 02 ? 
Other supplies and expenses erry er ee 96,141.68 13 ‘ 
CROP GROOMOGN, cc vcccccczececevevseteens ae 147,476.45 20 ae 
Klevation and longshore MSE A See 426,472.25 .58 $ 
i SOE CERERE, vocarecceseekies e000 deem , 3 
Stationery and — poh Gcatn tix 6 & ace eee e 248,640.00 35 : 
Other expenses. , TETETECIT TL 409,154.43 56 , 
Operating joint tracks OR Ge En a 13,475.43 02 En 
(EES LT OEP EE CCE Te PE ee 92,713.34 aa ; i vil a4 
Clearing wrecks........ ave aa xtra ake ere 121,544.91 17 0 9 me 
DIMNGRS FO BTODETET 6 oc eects cvrvesriccrevcsvevnces 127,690.82 18 0 09 = 
Damage to live stock on right of Qs cc icecdetwes 10,795.91 O01 62 0) 100) 1 ie 
Loss and damage: Fre ighs nan’ phonsee ee eeene LRe irae 1.73 15 26 ; 43 ”) 17 
Loss and damage SEE OE EO 2,285.46 — am : 
Tea§Urles CO POTHOND. cc oe cs scevrvcccsrecreereeres 431,459.98 59 10 06 () i) 10) 06 
Miscellaneous Geen ations , 
Ne rrr rr rr ere 253,153.52 35 
Hotels and restaurants.......... mueemuatatae ad er 738,502.31 1.01 
Total.«. ceewnenaeen Ee: hy 100,00 Re 2442 : 4807 ara 1984 1729 
Total PesSenGer trAith WMUIERRE. occccccccccevcccccsceese 5,600,540 
oe Se eee re ere eee 6,344,882 71,921,875.17 
Cost per train mile TELL LT Lee Te ica 6.02 
NR ooo. Seige dP aecdiile Mewes sateen tase aieded 11,945,422 11,945,422 
Cost per freight train mile for 1920 ......6. ce eeeeees  C.77 i ~ : 
Cost per passenger train mile for 1920...........0006- 8.28 § 4 reported to the [, C, ( 
Grade Distance Helper Curvature 
Coat Bee DG isckivivwecre® Heees eevee 19,84 . ° = ‘ = . 
ow per tran 6.02 Note—Figures for grade are based on the addition or elimination of one 
a ie train in bandling a given business 
t . ‘ . . . 
en aoe a Figures for distance are based on the elimination of one mile, 
pomncacitns Figures for helper engines are based on the elimination of one helper mile. 
Saving in dollara per mule sae aa . as 1,259 ye Figures for curvature are based on one mile of S-deg. curve compared 
Cost per passenger train mile..... 3 2% 3.28 ete 3.28 with the average curvature of 50 min, 
e412 379 , 567 Vigures for rise and fall are based on the comparison between two miles 
a oe yt ciekc hi — of level tangent track and two miles of tangent track with a hump of 264 ft, 
ciel skit ‘ . in the middle, 
‘ ing 4 ar . 5 , 57 - e . a 
ee ie ers oa Ps ports a While the elimination of rise and fall will slightly affect track maintenance, 
I ra eet 8.77 8.77 eae 8.77 locomctive and car repairs, ete., the main item affected and the only one 
; amounting to a considerable saving is reduction in fuel, water and lubrication 
_ she » > A409 ‘ 6 P P 
Interest charge .... eevee ‘ yi ar eeere a for locomotives, These items would be affected approximately 50% — 50% 
wraciel PRP oe iad Sh Phe of items aflected 31 Say 5% X cost per train mile $6.02 0.30 
Saving in dollars per tram mile, 2.549 4.289 veene 1.516 savings in dollars per train mile. 


the life of the tie primarily depends upon its ability to As a result it is very expensive to maintain track where many 
stand mechanical wear this life is shortened as the number heavy loaded large capacity freight cars are handled. Orig- 
of engines passing over it increases. Since the per cent of — inally I placed a higher percentage on the effect of elim- 
road freight engines to the total number of engines is approx- inating the engine than I now believe warranted. As a result 
imately 60 per cent, the ties would be affected about 12 per I have fixed 20 per cent as a fair amount for rail, ties, other 
cent by the elimination of one train. track materials and ballast. Since only 60 per cent of the 
Account 214-Rails, Account 216-Other ‘Track Materials power is used in road freight service the above percentage 
and Account 218-Ballast will likewise be affected about 12 is reduced to 12 per cent. 
per cent. Before the change was made on the line in ques- Account 249—Signals and Interlockers. A total of 31 per 
tion all traffic was handled on two tracks with high speed cent is allowed for this account on the ground that about 50 
first-class passenger trains and both slow and fast freight per cent of the expense of maintaining signals and inter- 
service on the same tracks. About 40 per cent of the freight locking is directly due to train movements. ‘The life of an 
service consists of coal trains and a large part of the other automatic signal depends upon its use. The cost of main- 
freight is manifest traffic which is moved over the road at tenance increases with the number of train movements and as 
high speed. It is very hard to keep high grade tracks for the train movements increase the signals must be placed 
passenger service where all sorts of freight trains are han- closer together. 
dled over the same tracks at both slow and high speed. It Accounts 308, 309 and 310—Steam Locomotive Repairs, 
is thought by those best qualified to know that many heavy Depreciation and Retirement will be affected about 62 per 
loaded freight cars with small diameter wheels do more cent, this being the ratio that road freight engines bear to the 
damage to rails and the rest of the track structure than the total engines in service. 4 2 
engines, although the latter have much heavier wheel loads. Account 392—Train Enginemen: This is affected about 
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74 per cent, this being the ratio of the freight train enginemen 
to the total. 
Accounts 394, 
and Other Supplies for Train Locomotives: 
made 100 per cent on the ground that a reduction in grade 


397, 398 and 399—Fuel, Water, Lubricants 
These items are 


entirely eliminating a freight locomotive will also make a 
marked decrease in the amount of coal, water, etc., consumed 
by the passenger locomotives. 

Account 400—Enginehouse Expenses Train: 
count will be affected 100 per cent. 

Account 401—Trainmen: This will be affected 69 per 
cent or the ratio that the wages of freight trainmen bear to 
the wages of all trainmen 

Elimination of Distance.—Account 405—Crossing Pro- 
tection: If the charges to this account were uniform over 


This ac- 


TABLE II. ESTIMATED SAVINGS OF CLARKS SUMMIT-HALL- 


STEAD CUT-CFF OVER OLD LINE 





BASED ON 1908 TRAFFIC 
Savings due to grade reduction. 
Slow freight, 6,136 x 41 xX .4851.....cceccceececcecccecees $122,039.52 
Fast freight, 779 x 61 x .4851...... cece eee ee cee eervcvece 23,051.47 
Fast freight, 327 x 57 x .4851 Binghamton to Elmira...... 9,041.78 
Savings due to distance eliminated. 
18,396 x 3.56 X 9155 cee eeec eee ee cece rer eereecsececeeee 59,955.88 
Savings due to curvature eliminated. 
18,396 x 8.1 X 0.2912 Lec ceerere ce ree rere seeecenecscaes 43,391.01 
Savings due to rise and fall eliminated. 
18,396 x 475 x 0.09463 divided by 26.4.......eeseeeeeesee 31,321.45 
Savings due to pusher miles eliminated. 
le Se rr ee meee terre re ye er 39,541.08 
18,639 x 0.3993, light engine Binghamton to po ae 7,442.55 
Savings due to Hallatetd Yard .ccccccccccccccccvesscsees 29,499.30 
Wesel GUMS cccics vececrcccnecsesetecceectodecenns $365,284.04 


Savings capitalized at 4 per CeMt......-eeeeeseeseceeavee $9,132,101.00 
Total cost of new eT eT ro , $14,259,340.21 

Less savings on account of the eliminating 
flagmen on 29 grade crossings. the elim na- 
tion of the necessity of additional third 
track along the old line, value of salvage 
Old lime, tC... ccccccccccccccccessccecs 





1,905,900.00 $12,353,440.21 
$3,221,339.21 





Net loss 


Cee e ee eee eH H HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE SHEESH ESE EEE 


BASED ON TRAFFIC IN 1920 


Savings due to grade reduction. 


3,050 x 41 x 2.549 $349,340.45 


Slow freight, 


Fast freight, 994 x 61 x 2.549.....cccccccccreccseccccere 154,556.10 
Fast freight, 1,060 x 57 x 2.549, Binghamton to Elmira.... 154,010.58 
Savings due to distance eliminated. 

Freight, 14,081 x 3.56 x 4.289.......ccccccccccccccccccess 215,000.50 
Passenger, 10,416 % oe ere re 61,183.60 
Savings due to curvature eliminated. 

Freight, 14,081 x “Tig 2 7 SSeS ver pee 172,909.05 
Passenger, 10, ee tes arr rr rere re 47,837.60 
Savings due to pusher miles eliminated. 

I I vig dni texvddnrsdcecsevesbesbebetenieeees 187,087.40 
BIRO HE CEP cepecsesvigeccvecgecterscacevareseeeene te 34,214.60 
Savings due to rise and fall eliminated. 

24.497 x WG 0.30 Gewided Dy 26.4 2. ccccscccccccscccvcses 132,228.12 


Total savings $1,508,368.00 
Savings capitalized at 6 per Cent.......ccccccccccccveees 25,139,466.67 
Total cost of new line........-+sseeseeees 
Less savings on account of the elimination 

of flagmen on 29 crossings, the elimina- 








tion of the necessity of additional third 

track on old line, value of salvage old 

Ee fac occdcavent ed eedens ee benbe 1,905,900.00 12,353,440.21 
BG MEE. Sadectctbbertntncceecewcndsdenseenageeness $12,786.026.46 

Note: If the savings are capitalized at 4 per cent as figured in 1909 


the net gain becomes $25,355,760 





the entire road, this item would be affected 100 per 
cent. As a matter of fact it cannot be so _ con- 
sidered. For the territory in question there were 29 pub- 
lic grade crossings and numerous private crossings at the 
time of the change. For the crossings which were at that time 
protected by gatemen 50 crossing watchmen would now be 
required and the wages and other expenses in this connection 
would amount to the interest on not less than one million 
dollars. Therefore the saving in connection with the 
elimination of crossings has been considered as a separate 
item. 

Account 202—Roadway Maintenance; 208—Bridges, 
Trestles and Culverts; 212—Ties; 214—Rails; 216—Other 
Track Materials, and 218—Ballast: All the track laying 
and surfacing subdivisions; roadway buildings and damage 


to live stock on right-of-way will be affected 100 per cent. 
These items will be entirely eliminated. 
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Account 249—Signals and Interlockers will be affected 50 
per cent on the ground that the automatic signals will be 
eliminated, but the number of interlocking plants will not be 
affected. 

Accounts 308, 309, 310—Steam Locomotive Repairs, De- 
preciation and Retirements: These items will be affected 80 
per cent for the reason that 80 per cent of all locomotives are 
in road service. 

Accounts 314, 315, 316—Freight Train Car Repairs, De- 
preciation and Retirements will be affected 65 per cent on the 
basis that 65 per cent of all repairs are due to road service. 
In like manner Accounts 317, 318 and 319—Passenger 
Train Car Repairs, Depreciation and Retirements will be 
affected 75 per cent. 

Accounts 392 and 401—Train Enginemen and Trainmen 
will be affected 95 per cent on the basis that 5 per cent of the 
total expenditure is made up of constructive mileage. 

Accounts 394, 397, 398 and 399—Fuel Water, Lubricants 
and Other Locomotive Supplies will be affected 90 per cent 
on the basis that 10 per cent of the expenditure is due to 
supplies paid for while trains are standing on the sidetracks, 
stations, etc. 

Account 400—Enginehouse Expense Train will be affected 
100 per cent. 

Helper Engines.—Assuming that one-half the pusher mile- 
age is light and that a light engine will do one-half as much 
damage to the track and to itself as it will do when handling 
tonnage, we can apply 75 per cent to all the items of road- 
way maintenance and maintenance of equipment which will 
be affected by a change in grade as shown in Table I 

Account 392—Train Enginemen will be affected 74 per 
cent, this being the ratio of freight enginemen’s expense to 
the total expense of train enginemen. 

Accounts 394 and 397—Fuel and Water will be affected 
about 60 per cent owing to the fact that the engines are run- 
ning light part of the time. 

Accounts 398, 399 and 400—Lubricants, Other Supplies 
for Train Locomotives and Enginehouse Expenses (Train) 
will be affected 100 per cent. 

Account 401—Trainmen will be affected about 25 per 
cent since only one trainman is required for each pusher. As 
a matter of fact at the present time trainmen are not used on 
pusher engines. 

Curvature. —Account 212—Ties is affected 50 per cent on 
the basis that a better grade of tie is required on a five-degree 
curve than on a straight track, costing in the neighborhood 
of 25 per cent more money. Furthermore, the life of ties on 
straight track is approximately 30 per cent longer than on a 
five-degree curve. 

Account 214—Rails is affected 400 per cent based upon 
records of rail renewal. 

Account 216—Other Track Material is affected 200 per 
cent or one-half that applied to rail on a basis that new bars, 
bolts and spikes are required when rail is relaid, whereas the 
same tie-plates can be continued in service. 

Account 218—Ballast is affected 30 per cent on account 
of the increased amount of ballast being required to form a 
shoulder and to provide for the elevation. There is also a 
greater wear on the ballast and consequently a shorter life 
on account of necessary additional tamping. 

Account 220-Track Laying and Surfacing is affected 100 
per cent, this being a fair average of the percentage applied 
to Ties, Rails, Ballast, etc. 

Accounts 308, 309 and 310 are affected 30 per cent on 
the basis that 15 per cent of the cost of engine repairs and 
renewals is chargeable to drivers and ties and this expense 
will be at least twice as much on a five-degree curve as on 
the average alinement. 

Accounts 314, 315, 316, 317, 318 and 319, Freight and 
Passenger Car Repairs, Depreciation and Retirements will 
be affected 20 per cent. 
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Rise and Fall.—While several items of the accounts will 
be affected in a slight manner by rise and fall, the only one 


. that amounts to any considerable sum is the question of fuel 


for locomotives. We have considered this item as 50 per cent 
affected due to the fact that there is considerable loss when 
the engine is working at low efficiency while pulling a heavy 
load, say at ten miles per hour; also a loss due to poor 
combustion at low speed. A very considerable increased 
amount of coal is necessary where engines are operating at 
low rates of speed. Furthermore, more steam is consumed 
and more or less energy wasted in braking down the train 
on descending grades. 


The Summary of Savings to Be Expected 


In order to apply the total percentages arrived at, and as 
shown in detail on Table I, it is necessary to estimate the 
number of trains which would be required to handle the 
1908 business over the proposed new line and thus deter- 
mine the total train miles saved per annum on account of 
reduced grades. It is likewise necessary to determine the 
number of pusher engine miles saved. In arriving at the 
number of train miles saved, care .was used to give full 
consideration to the movement of light engines over the road 
because of unbalanced traffic. It was also necessary to con- 
sider carefully the total distance over which the increased 
tonnage per train would be handled. While that part of the 
old line revised was only 43 miles long, all fast freights 
would be affected from Scranton to Binghamton, a distance 
of 61 miles, and part of these trains would be affected from 
Binghamton to Elmira, an, additional distance of 57 miles. 
It was only a matter of multiplication to determine the net 
saving per annum. 

In figuring the total amount saved on account of eliminat- 
ing curvature, the total reduction of curvature is reduced to 
miles of five-degree curve. The result in miles is multiplied 
by the total number of trains per annum. 

In Table II, attached, will be found the estimated savings 
for the Clarks Summit-Hallstead Cut-off as compared with 
the old line, based upon the traffic of 1908, and also on the 
actual traffic for 1920. The savings as computed for the 
1908 business as given in Table II, are exactly as figured 
in 1910. 

It will be noted that the total saving figured on 1908 
business is $365,284.04, which, capitalized at four per cent, 
is $9,132,101. The actual cost of constructing the line was 
$14,259,340.21. This amount can be reduced by $1,000,000 
for the cost of eliminating the grade crossings which would 
have been necessary if the old line had been retained. The 
cost of building a third track on the old line, together with 
the credits for rail amounted to $905,900, making a total 
credit of $1,905,900. Therefore, the net savings to be ex- 
pected based on 1908 business would fall short of building 
the new line by about $3,221,339. 

The other computation at the foot of Table II is based 
on actual traffic on the new line for 1920 compared with 
the estimated traffic that would be necessary to take care of 


the 1920 business on the old line, taking into account the 


increase in tonnage per train mile in 1920 as compared with 
1908. The total net saving as figured is $1,508,368 which, 
capitalized at six per cent, amounts to $25,139,466.67; 
deducting the net cost of construction leaves $12,786,026.46. 
This latter figure is increased to $25,355,760 if we use four 
per cent as the interest rate, as was done in 1909. 


The Tunkhannock Viaduct 


This paper is not complete without a word about the 
Tunkhannock viaduct and the reasons for building a con- 
crete structure in preference to a steel one. In order to con- 
struct the line with the established grades it was found 
necessary to cross Tunkhannock creek at an elevation of 
approximately 240 ft. above the water, which would require 
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a structure from 2,500 to 3,000 ft. in length. After spend- 
ing much time in arriving at what was considered the most 
economical design for a concrete viaduct, plans and speci- 
fications were submitted to contractors for bids. At the same 
time five or six bridge companies were asked to submit bids 
on a steel structure. The bridge companies were all re- 
quested to submit bids both on the design made by the 
railroad and on their own designs, thus giving each bridge 
company an opportunity to work out the most economical 
design for a steel structure. 

When the bids were received it was found that the first 
cost of a steel viaduct consisting of an 8-in. reinforced con- 
crete floor slab supported on transverse I-beams which in 
turn were supported by three lines of deck and two lines 
of through plate girders carried on towers, was slightly over 
a million dollars. It was estimated that a $200,000 sinking 
fund at four per cent interest was necessary to paint, inspect 
and otherwise maintain the steel viaduct. It was assumed! 
that 50 years would be the maximum life of a steel viaduct 
and that a sinking fund of approximately $150,000 would’ 
be required to replace the structure in 50 years, provided 
that the viaduct could be rebuilt as cheaply at that time. 
The total cost of the steel viaduct, therefore, on the 50-year 
life basis, amounted to approximately $1,350,000. The esti- 
mate for the concrete structure, based upon the figures re- 
ceived from contractors, was $1,349,000. The actual cost of 
the concrete viaduct including all extras, waterproofing, etc., 
was $1,424,950. : 

Several points in favor of the concrete viaduct caused it 
to be adopted in preference to steel. These setic be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. With any future increase in live load up to 50 per 
cent over the loads of 1912 the unit stresses will not be 
increased over ten per cent. 

2. The concrete structure, as designed and built, is a more 
substantial structure and less liable to be damaged by derail- 
ment or a wreck of any kind. In the case of an engine or 
car falling over the side of the structure no damage could 
possibly be done to the concrete viaduct, whereas a steel 
viaduct might be very seriously injured and traffic tied up 
for an indefinite time. With the concrete viaduct, there is 
little possibility of a derailed car or engine ever falling over 
the side of the structure. A very substantial retaining wall 
was provided on both sides and will act as a guard in case 
of derailment. Such a guard‘could not be provided on a 
steel structure without a very large increase in the cost. 

3. It would be impracticable to rebuild the steel structure 
in the future on the original foundations when necessary to 
replace. This would require a change in line with increased 
cost for rock excavation and embankment. 

Careful consideration was also given to the possibility of 
constructing a fill across the valley, but this was found to 
be exceedingly expensive. Nearly 7,000,000 cu. yd. of fill 
would have been required and a very large quantity of 
masonry for arches to carry Tunkhannock creek and the 
public highway on the west side of the valley. 


Conclusions 


Finally, in considering the advantages gained by the con- 
struction of this new line, it must not be overlooked that 
with the exception of the tunnel and the Tunkhannock via- 
duct, the roadbed for the entire line was constructed for 
three tracks. Three tracks were built from the tunnel to 
Clarks Summit and four tracks on the western 10 miles 
from New Milford to Hallstead. 

On the old line there were two narrow, single track, poorly 
ventilated tunnels with insufficient side and overhead clear- 
ance. The one tunnel, 3,600 ft. in length, on the new line, 
affords standard clearances, two good ventilating shafts and 
was lined with vitrified brick throughout. The cost of main- 
taining this tunnel is materially less than the cost of main- 
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taining the old tunnels, to say nothing of the more satisfactory 
operation. 

While the new line cost somewhat more than was originally 
estimated, it was not anticipated that a four-track railroad 
would be built over any portion of the line and a third track 
was only provided on the heavy grades. A very material 
change was also made at Clarks Summit where westbound 
slow trains pass under the main tracks in order to avoid 
crossing these tracks at grade at the summit as was the 
practice on -the old line. 

The year 1920 cannot be considered a safe year as a basis 
for computing transportation costs. Nevertheless the figures 
indicate that there would still be a wide margin in favor of 
the new line if the cost per train mile should be cut in two, 
to say nothing of increased traffic in the future. 

In conclusion I wish to give full credit to M. H. Doughty 
and L. L. Tallyn, division engineers, who worked with me 
in all the computations and deserve much credit for the vast 
amount of work which was necessary in order to reach the 
conclusions. I also wish to mention F. L. Wheaton, now 
division engineer of the Buffalo division, who had charge 
of the construction work. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasnincton, D. C. 

OADING of revenue freight totaled 742,926 cars during 

L the week ended on December 10, as compared with 

747,454 cars during the previous week, or a reduction 

of 4,528, according to reports received by the car Service 

Division of the American Railway Association. ‘This was 

a decrease of 95,027 cars compared with the corresponding 

-week last year and 19,014 cars less than were loaded during 
the corresponding week in 1919. 

Small increases were reported in the loading of all com- 
modities during the week compared with the -week before. 
except merchandise and miscellaneous freight, which in- 
cludes manufactured products. Loading of this last named 
class of freight totaled 461,741 cars compared with 470,914 
the week before or a reduction of 9,173 cars. It was, how- 
ever, an increase of 3,500 over the total for the correspond- 
ing week in 1920 but 18,000 cars less than were loaded 
during the same week in 1919, 

Loading of grain and grain products amounted to 48,680 
cars, 1,453 cars more than were loaded during the preceding 
week and 12,955 cars more than were loaded during the 
same week last year. It also was an increase of 11,551 cars 
over the corresponding week in 1919. 

There were 32,159 cars loaded with live stock, an increase 
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of 204 cars over the previous week and within 66 cars of 
reaching the total for the corresponding week last year. An 
increase over the previous week of 533 cars was reported for 
coal, the total being 137,836 cars, while coke, with a total 
of 6,638 cars, showed a gain of 293 over the same period. 
Forest products totaled 49,744 cars, an increase within a 
week of 1,341 cars and a gain of 151 cars over the same 
week last year. Ore also showed an increase of 811 cars 
over the week before, the total being 6,128 cars. 

Compared by districts, the Pocahontas and Southern were 
the only ones to report an increase in loadings over the week 
before while all showed reductions compared with the cor- 
responding week last year. 

Freight cars idle because of business conditions totaled 
528,158 on December 8, compared with 455,376 on Decem- 
ber 1 or an increase of 72,782 cars within that period. 

Of the total, 368,042 were surplus cars, an increase within 
a week of 85,116. The remaining 160,116 were idle 
freight cars in need of repairs over and above the number 
normally in bad order. 

Surplus box cars totaled 129,995, which was an increase 
of 16,121 over the total on December 1, while surplus coal 
cars numbered 166,063, an increase of 33,370 within the 
same period. An increase within a week of 2,412 was re- 
ported for stock cars, but a reduction of 64 in the number 
of surplus coke cars. 

While there was an increase in the number of surplus 
cars, the reports showed a reduction in the number of bad 
order cars, the total number needing repairs on December 1, 
the latest date available, being 320,292 or 14 per cent of 
2,288,228, the total number of cars on line on that date. 
This compares with 333,616 or 14.4 per cent reported in bad 
order on November 15. Assuming 7 per cent of the cars on 
line to represent the number normally in need of repairs, 
this would leave 160,116 as the number of bad order cars 
which are idle because of business conditions. 


THE GOLDENDALE BrANCH of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
from Lyle, Wash., north to Goldendale, 42 miles, and the line of 
the Oregon Trunk, from Fallbridge, Oregon, south to Bend, 156 
miles, resumed service on December 10, after a suspension of three 
weeks on account of snow blockades. 


A VeTerANs’ AssoctAtion, for the Metropolitan District, is pro- 
posed by the New York Central to its employees in New York 
City and Weehawken, N. J., in a circular inviting the employees 
and their families to attend a meeting to be held on Sunday after- 
noon, January 8. President A. H. Smith 
will address the meeting. 


and other officers 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED—WEEK ENDED SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1921 
Total revenue freight loaded 
; ba aa “4 — <A. acini 
Grain Corre- Corre- 
and -s Mer- . This sponding sponding 
grain i.ive ; Forest . chandise Miscel- year year ~ year 
District Year products stock Coal Coke products Ore iets. laneous 1921 1920 191 
Eastern ...: 1921 10,153 3,993 39,711 1,597 5,174 1,310 62,487 62,304 186,729 ae 
; 1920 6,330 4,055 62,722 2,617 6,281 4,824 47,687 os ae 205,265 193,613 
Allegheny 1921 2,959 4,223 41,031 3,386 2,676 2,420 45,288 50,231 152,314 een 193,61 
. 1921 2.034 3,662 66,917 7,327 2,953 6,528 39,262 ore 185,445 63,338 
Pocahontas 1921 264 160 14,979 171 1,286 21 5,859 3,125 25,865 ae wi 
1920 122 130 22,628 816 1,667 129 5,198 2,893 pees 33,583 5,981 
Southern 1921 3,741 2,047 16,437 474 16,783 522 38,313 36,456 114,773 wes 
1920 2'753 2,255 32,748 1,102 15,808 2,227 33,626 36,005 sates 126,524 113,7¢ 
Northwestern 1921 13,826 8,582 7,126 746 12,119 333 26,601 24,668 94,001 nsw 
1920 11,062 9,060 9,849 1,338 11,236 1,503 25,800 yo ee ee 99,011 02 ¢ 
Central Wester 1921 13,350 10,570 15,581 165 5,004 813 30,867 34,554 110,904 is 
1920 9,792 10,942 27,726 489 4,580 2,653 29,519 ee 122,725 8 11 
Southwester: 1921 4,387 2,584 2,971 99 6,702 709 16,303 24,685 58,440 Beige : 
1920 3,632 2,121 7,360 100 7,074 567 16,550 27,996 etd 65,400 
Total all roads... 1921 48,680 32,159 137,836 6,638 49,744 6,128 225,718 236,023 742,926 as 
1920 35,725 32,225 229,950 13,789 49,593 18,431 197,642 ri, ee 837,953 : 
1919 37,129 36,188 131,416 9,279 54,432 13,679 149,622 SIG ISS. wieaces te 761 
Week ended: - » 92 - 
December 10....... 1921 48,680 32,159 137,836 6,638 49,744 6,128 225,718 236,023 742,926 837.953 761. 
December 3....... 1921 47,227 31,955 137,293 6,345 48,403 5,317 227,906 243,008 747,454 882,604 729 2 
November 26....... 1921 35,081 25,866 137,432 6,307 43,843 5,541 200,000 219,757 673,827 803701 730°197 
November 19....... 1921 37,455 34.538 166.784 6.48 50.300 7,924 228,866 254,315 786,671 889,138 354.60! 
November 12...... 1921 34,402 34,269 152,309 6,450 50,661 8.658 215,439 250,858 753.046 927'586 eno’ 2n4 




















First Part of Rate Hearing Concluded 


Preliminary Testimony Given by Railroads Who Oppose Further 
Rate Reductions at Present 


Aitchison, Esch, Hall and Lewis of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission in its investigation as to what, 
if any, further reductions in rates may lawfully be required 
and the future percentage of net return to be allowed, was 
completed on December 17. Four days had been consumed 
in introducing the preliminary testimony of the carriers of 
the eastern, southern and western districts in response to 
the questions propounded in advance by the commission, 
when the hearing was adjourned to January 9. The com- 
mission had allotted seven days for this testimony but the 
roads had been unable to complete the compilations request- 
ed in time and additional statistical information will be pre- 
sented when the hearing is resumed. R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association, is also to testify 
on efficiency and economy of operation, J. G. Walber, secre- 
tary of the Bureau of Information of the Eastern Railroads, 
on the wage question, and various executives on the per- 
centage to be prescribed by the commission as constituting a 
fair return after March 1. 

The preliminary testimony consisted of statistical state- 
ments from the three districts showing the present financial 
condition of the railways and the results attained under the 
advanced rates as well as under the reduction in wages and 
in other expenses made in recent months. This showed that 
for the 12 months ended September 30, 1921, the eastern 
roads had earned a net operating income of 2.75 per cent 
on the tentative valuation prescribed by the commission (as 
adjusted to cover only Class I roads and to include addi- 
tions and betterments made during 1920), while the South- 
ern roads had earned 1.8 per cent and the Western roads 
3.04 per cent. While it was shown that these percentages 
had been considerably exceeded since July, and in October 
had reached an average of 5.4 per cent for the roads as a 
whole, it was also shown that traffic had fallen off consider- 
ably in November and December and it was estimated that 
the net return for those months would show reductions. 

The attitude of the carriers toward further rate reductions 
was stated by the traffic executives, who all testified that 
the present rates are yielding the railroads an inadequate 
return and in the aggregate are not unreasonably high, con- 
sidering the cost of transportation; that thousands of 
reductions had already been made, many of considerable 
extent by way of readjustment and to meet the requests of 
shippers, and that in general rates should not be further 
reduced until the roads have had further opportunity to 
reduce their expenses. They asserted that freight rates have 
not been the cause of the depression in business and that, 
in general, further decreases would not stimulate business 
materially because of the many other factors that tend to 
retard the restoration of traffic. 


T's FIRST STAGE of the hearings before Commissioners 


Postponement of Grain Reduction Denied 


While the hearing was in progress the commission on 
December 16 surprised the carriers by denying their petition 
for a rehearing of the case in which the commission had 
ordered a general reduction in the rates on grain and grain 
products and hay in the western district, effective on Decem- 
ber 16, which, it is estimated, will reduce the revenues by 
about $33,000,000 a year. While the petition of the carriers, 
in which they had also asked for a general rate investigation 
and had proposed the 10 per cent general reduction on 
agricultural products, had been technically for a rehearing 
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of the case, at the argument on December 14 they had asked 
that the order be suspended for six months pending the out- 
come of the investigation. While the 10 per cent reduction 
on agricultural products for six months had been proposed 
as a substitute for the larger reduction on grain and prod- 
ucts and hay confined to the west, and it had been generally 
understood that it was contingent upon a postponement of 
the grain order, Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Association 
of Railway Executives, had burned the bridges behind him 
in his argument for a six months’ suspension by stating that 
the 10 per cent reduction was in no way dependent upon the 
action in the grain case and that the roads had taken “an 
irretrievable step.” The railroads had been very hopeful that 
their plan would be accepted but a great deal of pressure 
had been brought to bear on the commission to put its order 
into effect. Originally the commission had directed the 
roads to make the reduction on or before November 20, 
without issuing a formal order, and the order was only issued 
on November 21, after the roads had failed to file the tariffs, 
but had proposed the more general 10 per cent reduction as 
an alternative which would afford a broader relief to the 
agricultural industry. 


Geo. M. Shriver Presents Comparative 
Statements for the Roads As a Whole 


George M. Shriver, vice-president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, presented the general statistical test'mony for the 
roads as a whole and for the castern district. Mr. Shriver’s 
statement was summarized as follows: 


It is shown that the net railway operating income of the Class I 
railroads of the United States for the 12 mouths to September 30, 
1921, was $542,409,582, or 2.75 per cent on the property investment ; 
that because of decreased operating income and increased charges 
and taxes, the net corporate income has been. so diminished that 
some carriers have been compelled to suspend, and others to re- 
duce, the customary dividends, while some have maintained cus- 
tomary dividends only by drawing upon surplus earned in previous 
years, consequently, of course, the surplus and margin to sustain’ 
credit has been reduced. 

That because of lowered rates, and falling off in traffic, the 
railroads have failed to earn more than one-half the anticipated 
5% per cent and nothing towards the one-half of one per cent 
contemplated as a contribution towards additions and betterments 
and to sustain credit; that the railroads have large accounts pend- 
ing settlement with the government, and the manner in which 
these are disposed of will have a material bearing upon their cash 
position, 

_ The Eastern carriers have shown that their operating income 
for the 12 months to October 31, 1921, was $234,594,277, or 2.67 
per cent on the property investment, and fell short of meeting the 
fixed charges of these carriers by $70,000,000. That when the 
operating results of this year are restated to reflect the effect of 
lowered rates and lowered costs to do over again the business of 
1921, the estimated net operating income of the Class I railrdads 
would be, say, $473,984,331, affording a return of about 5.40 per 
cent, but without having made any provision for many important 
items of maintenance which were deferred in that period. 

_ That it will require extensive work to fully restore the condi- 
tion of the properties, particularly equipment, to meet the require- 
ments under normal traffic, and that large sums must be raised 
for additions and betterments, if the railroads are to be prepared 
to help, and not to hinder, the future commercial and industrial 
expansion of the country, 


Roads Not in a Position to Experiment 


In this situation the railroads are not in position to experiment 
(beyond what they have already done) by a lowering of rates at 
this time, and having in mind the prime importance to the country 
of having a strong and effective transportation system, it does 
not appear in the interest of the public that they should do so 
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unless and until the processes now operating towards a pre-war 
level of costs have been more completely realized. 

While the preliminary figures for November show again a sharp 
falling off in traffic. and the car movement reported so far for 
December indicates an even more serious decline, this is believed 
to be only temporary (influenced perhaps by the actual decrease 
in charges with the cancellation of the transportation tax at Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, and no doubt in part pending conclusion of this hear- 
ing), as the underlying conditions in the United States and the 
world at large appear to be improving generally; while currently 
railroad operating costs are on a basis which affords an inadequate 
return, the basic elements of cost are declining and will no doubt 
continue, so that in the not distant future railroad transportation 
can again be brought to the relative position it had heretofore 
occupied of being the lowest priced commodity in the country, 
and continue—as it now is—lower than in any other country. 

1920 Operations Compared with 1916 

Mr. Shriver in his testimony said in part: 

It is almost inconceivable to the average person that the rail- 
roads, which in 1916 earned a net operating income of $1,040,- 
085,517, should in 1920, with 71.77 per cent more gross revenues, 
have earned net of only $21,661,782. It is true both of these 
years were exceptional, 1916 in that it was a year of substantial 
traffic handled under favorable operating conditions, while 1920 
was exceptional in that for the first two months the properties 
were operated under federal control, and these two months no 
doubt carried some extraordinary expenses incident to the con- 
clusion of such operation; for the months from March to October 
the railroads were called upon to perform the largest traffic move- 
ment in their history under particular pressure, and with their 
properties, especially cars, in a more or less depleted condition. 
This period was followed by two months in which there was a 
sharp falling off in business, so sudden and so general that it was 
impossible for the carriers to at once adjust their operations ac- 
cordingly. These and other reasons rendered their operations for 
1920 unusually expensive, 

The comparison of these two years illustrates in a striking man- 
ner how the upward trend in expenses had exceeded the increase 
in revenues: 

Comparing the year ended December 31, 1920, with the year 1916, it will 
be noted that the passengers one mile increased 35.46 per cent, and the 
net ton miles increased 12.84 per cent. Notwithstanding the increase in 
passenger and net ton miles handled, there was an actual decrease in the 
total train mileage cf 2.34 per cent. 

The tetal hours on duty of all employes in 1920 was 7.68 per cent 
larger than in 1916, while total wages paid in 1920 was 149.39 per cent 
greater than in 1916, 

Takine the business as » whole, revenues increased ovly 71.77 wer cent 
during the same period, while total expenses increased 147.37 per cent. 


For 1916 the total operating revenues were...........+++ $3,596,865,766 
And the net railway operating income applicable to interest 
and other corporate PpurpOS€S WAS.......eeeeeeeeeeeees $1,040,084,517 
The increase in revenue 1920 over 1916, due 
both to increased traffic and increased rates 
and charges aggregmated......--scccceces $2,581,522,280 
Total wages increased....... $2,193,967,278 
Cost of fuel increased....... 452.229.229 
Total increased cost of wages 
— | eee $2,646,196,507 
Aor for these two items alone 
more than the entire in- 
_‘crease in revenues). 
‘Other expenses inc.......... 827,870,197 
A total increase in expenses of............. 3,474,066,704 
Or an increase in expenses in 1920 over 1916 in excess of 
eee RS ee eee ee ry eee $892,544,424 
And correspondingly reduced the net operating income, 


ee er ee oe rer ere 
From this there is to be further deducted increases in 
taxes, hire of equipment and rents, etc............-e06- 


$147,540,093 
125,878,311 





Leaving the net operating income in 1920 available for in- 
terest and other corporate purpOses.......+seeeeeeeeees 
As compared with that earned in 1916 of...........+..-- 


Results Following Decision in Ex Parte 74 


$21,661,782 
$1,040,084,517 


The commission authorized increases in rates and charges, de- 
signed to meet the expense basis existing at the time of the de- 
cision and to produce a net railway operating income equal to 6 
per cent upon the value of the properties. For the months of 
September and October traffic continued to move in a volume so 
large that it taxed the ability of the railroads to handle it. While 
the rates were not effective in their entirety, owing to the delays 
in securing the concurrence of several of the state commissions, 
etc., and notwithstanding the expense of operation continued ‘o 
rise, reaching perhaps the peak in this period, the operating income 
for these two months (September and October, 1920,) was $75.,- 
310,311 and $86,455,487, respectively, an aggregate of $161,765,798, 
or on an annual basis of return of about 4.20 per cent when related 
to the tentative valuation fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
gn‘ssion, 

Many of the increases in freight and passenger rates authorized 
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by the commission did not become effective until perhaps Janu 
ary 1, and some not until later periods, so that the results for the 
two months, even if it were proper to use so short a period for 
projecting, do not fully reflect the returns that might have been 
expected under the increased basis of rates. 


Calendar Year 1921 


The falling off in traffic noted in November and December, 1920, 
continued with some seasonal variations, through the months of 
January to October, 1921. 

In comparing the income for 1921 with that of the test period, 
consideration must be given to the fact that more than $2,000,- 
000,000 has been added to the property investment since. 

Following the establishment of the new rate basis in August, 
1920, it became necessary almost immediately to make various ad- 
justments in rates, and up to the present time thousands have 
been made, most of them involving lower charges; some of them 
being so substantial as to result in large decreases in the earnings. 

Because certain of the expenses are inelastic, however, and be- 
cause of the impossibility of reducing maintenance expenditures 
below the limit of safety, the railroads were unable to bring their 
expenses down in proportion to the falling off in revenue, and 
consequently there was a narrowing of net railway operating in- 
come for the period which fell far short of meeting the anticipa- 
tions following the rate adjustments authorized in Ex Parte 74. 

A number of roads have reduced their rate of dividend and 
several have been compelled to suspend payments entirely, all of 
which has of course a very direct bearing upon the credit of the 
carriers. It is not surprising under such circumstances to note 
that practically all new financing has been done by increasing the 
funded debt of the carriers, and that the ratio of debt to capital 
has risen from 54.5 in 1919 to 56.1 in 1920. 


Official Classification Territory 

Referring to the situation in Official Classification Ter- 
ritory, Mr. Shriver filed an exhibit showing the result of 
operations for the years 1911 to 1920, inclusive, and for 
12 months to September 30, 1921, the operating ratio dur- 
ing the six years 1911-1916 averaged 71.12 per cent. From 
a ratio of 67.39 per cent in 1916 the ratio mounted to 74.20 
per cent in 1917, 84.82 per cent in 1918, 88.19 per cent in 
1919, and reached the highest in history in 1920 when it 
became 98.68 per cent. To indicate the-outstanding facts 
which operate to bring about the high operating ratio of 
1920, as compared with the year 1916, Mr. Shriver said: 


The increase in revenues, 1920 over 1916, was 69.4 per cent, 
$1,210,440,168 


eR! 2 8. OR err eT ee rere $1,740,379,263 
Beerense Mh CHEER, PORTE, GCs oc cccvceecesece 40,259,794 
Total increase in expenses, taxes, etc.......... 1,780,639,057 
An increase in expenses, taxes and rents in ‘excess of in 
ee a a SC ee ee rere $: 


So that the net railway operating income in 


Actually became in 1920 a deficit of........cceccccccccess 07,346,905 
During this period of vanishing income there was actually 
expended fcr additions and betterments to road and equip 
CS ARO a ee ee aera e ee 1,379,040,92% 


With consequent increase in fixed charges. 


This is the situation which confronted the carriers in the eastern 
district in 1920, and placed a severe strain on even those of the 
strongest financial credit. For the year to September 30, 1921, the 
operating ratio is 86.46 per cent, a drop compared with the year 
1920 of over 12 points, reflecting the advance in rates for trans- 
portation granted August 26, 1920: and reduction in wages Jul\ 
1, 1921, as well as substantial reductions in cost of fuel and 
materials, 

The ratio was also affected by the curtailment in maintenance. 
but even with all these factors the ratio is 15 points higher than 
the average for the six years ending with 1916, 


Twelve Months to September 30, 1921 


When we review the returns for the 12 months to Septembet 
30, 1921, we find October, 1920, as a month in which a large 
volume of traffic moved with a fair net operating income. The 
decrease in volume of traffic became noticeable in the latter part 
of this month, and quite pronounced in November and Decem!| 
1920, and has so continued with only seasonal increases. 

Preliminary reports for October, 1921, show a somewhat 
proved situation (due apparently to temporary causes), but in 
Ncvember there has again been a sharp decline in traffic and is 
hecoming even more pronounced in December. The net railway 
operating income for the 12 months to September 30, 1921, S 
$228,573,760, or 2.72 per cent on the property investment, and fell 
short oi meeting fixed charges of the roads in the eastern district 


by over $75,000,000. 
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Mr. Shriver showed that net railway operating income from 
January to October, 1921, was $204,233,484, compared 
with $336,890,219 for the same months of the average test 
period year. ‘This $204,233,484 is equal to 2.43 per cent on 
property investment (excluding materials and _ supplies) 
as of December 31, 1920. ‘These carriers during the test 
period, or the three years ended June 30, 1917, earned 84.47 
per cent of their annual net railway operating income in the 
10 months, January to October, inclusive, and projecting the 
income for the remaining two months, on this basis, shows 
a rate of return of 2.87 per cent for the calendar year 1921. 


Freight Rates in Relation to Commodity Prices 


Mr. Shriver in reference to the matter of freight rates in 
relation to commodity prices said: 


The carriers are not unmindful of the fact that, even with the 
reductions in rates already made and those now under considera- 
tion, the charges generally are high; that is, high as compared 
with what they were formerly. Some statisticians haye shown the 
average rate per ton per mile in relation to the average prices of 
commodities, and by confining such comparison to the period 1913 
to 1917, inclusive, have indicated that the increase in rates has 
in recent periods exceeded the average increase in commodity 
prices. A comparison over so short a period, however, cannot 
be considered as conclusive, particularly when the year 1913, taken 
as a hase, was one during which railroad rates were generally 
recognized as having been low, and in the case of the eastern 
district, where substantially 50 per cent of the traffic of the coun- 
try is handled, the rates were found by the commission in 1914, 
and again in 1917, to have been lower than they should be in the 
public interest. 

The Railway Age has recently published a detail statement and 
chart covering such statistics over a period of more than 30 years, 
which indicates, even without taking into consideration the de- 
creases recently made and arranged for, that freight rates were 
not relatively higher than the average commodity prices. This 
statement and chart also shows that the railroads for a number 
of years were compensated on a much lower basis than were the 
producers of other commodities, and that the railroads did not 
relatively participate in the high prices prevailing from 1915 to 
1920. In other words, the railroads did not realize abnormal 
prices or profits, and were so less able to respond with lower 
rates when prices generally declined. 


A copy of this statement and chart was filed as an exhibit. 

Referring to the request of the commission for data as to 
the effect upon the carriers’ operating income of the reduc- 
tion in rates so far made, as well as the changes which have 
come about in the operating costs due to lower rates of pay 
and lower costs cf fuel, material, etc., Mr. Shriver said tnat 
detailed questionnaires have been submitted to the various 
carriers in a form which it is believed will develop some 
reliable data bearing on this question. 

“Under the most favorable circumstances, it is extremely 
difficult with the best of data available to measure the effect 
of the changing conditions as applied to the traffic and oper- 
ations of a given period,” he said. ‘However, -in an effort 
to present this situation in some tangible form, information 
was secured by telegraph from the various railroads in the 
Eastern District covering data with respect to the more im- 
portant items, and using the result of these returns for the 
purpose of estimating, an adjusted or constructive year has 
been arrived at.” 


Continuing, he said: 


The adjustment indicates that to do over again the identical 
business that was done in the 12 months period to October 31, 
1921, upon the basis of rates and costs in effect at November 1, 
1921, would show a reduction in revenues due to lower rates, etc., 
of $60,000,000, and a decrease in expenses due to lower rates of 
pay, reduction in costs of fuel and material, and miscellaneous 
expenses of $324,320,054, a difference of $264,320,054. Less esti- 
mated increased taxes, $25,000,000, or a net increase in income of 
$239,320,054, which, added to the operating income as audited, 
$234,594,277, would show a total income for the adjusted year of 
$473,914,331, and when related to the property value, as tentatively 
determined by the commission, afford a return of 5.40 per cent. 

In making this estimate we have endeavored to be more than 
conservative in minimizing the lowering of rates and by using the 
maximum for lessened expenses, and so it is believed to reflect 
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the maximum railway operating income which can be earned on 
the traffic of 1921 under present conditions. In this connection 
the fact should not be overlooked that a considerable proportion 
of the net railway operating income for the year 1921 has been 
realized only through the postponement of many important items 
of maintenance, which curtailment is, of course, also reflected in 
the adjusted figures. 


Benjamin Campbell for New England Lines 


Benjamin Campbell, vice-president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, appeared on behalf of the New 
England roads. He said that based on the return to the 
carriers present rates in the aggregate are not unreasonable 
because they fall far short of a reasonable return and if 
searching investigation were made, a great many of the 
rates might be found unreasonably low. As nearly as can 
be forecast, he said, there is small prospect for a substantial 
increase in business until spring. Since August, 1920, the 
New England roads had originated 1390 rate proposals, 
many of which affected many rates, of which 93 were ad- 
vances and 1297 were reductions. ‘They have also partici- 
pated in many joint rate reductions. ‘The reductions that 
have been made have not resulted in increased traffic, but in 
some instances they hold some business that otherwise would 
be lost. Practically no new reductions should be made in 
New England under present conditions, he said, and when 
the time arrives for a general reduction of rates, it should 
only be made after an improved rate structure has been made 
for the New England territory, including an improved re- 
lation between classes and commodities and between trade 
centers. In future general reductions should be confined 
to carload traffic and the car load minimums should be 
increased. ‘The reduction should be on raw materials. 

Mr. Campbell also referred to the inadequate mail rates 
in New England, which, he said, are less than the actual 
cost of transportation. He read a supplemental statement 
prepared by Gerrit Fort, vice-president of the Boston & 
Maine, giving the results of a general canvass of the ship- 
pers of New England. This said that there was considerable 
objection because the proposed 10 per cent reduction on 
agricultural products is not to apply in New England, but 
explained that the railroads cannot give adequate service if 
their revenues are to be further reduced. Mr. Fort expressed 
the opinion that rail rates are only one of many factors that 
have resulted in depressed business in New England. 


T. C. Powell for Eastern Trunk Lines 


T. C. Powell, vice-president of the Erie, was the traffic 
witness for the Eastern trunk lines. He produced detailed 
statistics as to various crops and industries to show that 
the depressed conditions in many lines are due to world 
conditions and have been very slightly affected by freight 
rates and, therefore, that the assertion that reduced freight 
rates would restore business is founded on an illusory hope. 
He said that the prices of many crops are controlled by the 
demand for the service and while the people of Europe need 
many of these products they are unable to buy because of the 
low value of their money in exchange. On the other hand, 
increased production of grain outside the United States has 
decreased the demand for our surplus. While he showed 
that the carriers have made many and extensive reductions 
in rates during the past year, he said they have been deterred 
from making some reductions because of the fear that 
shippers of unrelated products would ask similar reductions. 

“The conditions,” he said, “at the present time differ from 
any preceding depression in history. Heretofore business 
depressions, panics and disturbances have, from. the stand- 
point of international trade, been localized and restricted in 
their effects. 

“These world-wide conditions are the direct result of the 
world war. If it were not for this fact, and if the United 
States could stand by itself we would be in a prosperous 
condition.” 
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In relation to many of the most important basic products, 
Mr. Powell said that existing conditions showed low relative 
production which normally would make for high prices, but 
that prices were low because of the lack of purchasing power 
and that therefore freight rates had practically no effect in 
reducing international trade. 

Mr. Powell pointed out that the major part of the surplus 
corn had already been sold and that, as with cotton, it was 
the lack of purchasing power rather than freight rates which 
had brought about the low prices. He also showed similar 
conditions in wheat. 

As a contrast to this he gave the data showing a condition 
of prosperity in fruits and vegetables. He closed this line 
of testimony in relation to barley, rye, rice, hay, potatoes, 
apples, peaches, sweet potatoes, flax, seed, tobacco, peanuts 
and sugar beets by saying, “If we were independent of 
world conditions the prices on all of these commodities 
should be on a scale that would ensure a profitable return 
to the producer.” 

Mr. Powell then added that appreciating the harmful 
effect upon business of such uncertainty, the eastern traffic 
executives had recently announced that no reductions would 
be made in trunk line or central freight association territory 
on coal, coke, fluxing stone or dolomite. 


Readjustments Since Ex Parte 74 


Mr. Powell filed exhibits describing the various readjust- 
ments and reductions in rates that have been made in 
eastern territory since Ex Parte 74 and on being pressed for 
an estimate of the extent of the reductions, he placed it 
roughly at $100,000,000 a year on the basis of a normal 
volume of traffic. After having been led into making this 
guess, he was pressed by many of the shippers present for 
a detailed statement as to how he arrived at it and as to how 
much of this reduction represented a real loss to the car- 
riers in view of the fact that some reductions were made to 
prevent the loss of business. Mr. Powell denied that most of 
the reductions had been made for the purpose of retaining 
business, saying many of them had been made only under 
pressure and had had no effect on the traffic, while they had 
reduced the railroad revenues. 

Mr. Powell pointed out that substantial reductions had 
been made in export grain rates to meet Gulf and Canadian 
competition and that the 28 cent reduction on lake cargo 
coal had been originally made to meet the increased compe- 
tition in the Northwest of coal from Illinois territory. The 
reduction had subsequently been applied to coal moving from 
all lake ports west of the Detroit river. Some of the 
reductions had been made to meet motor truck competition 
but very few, as the railroads were not generally attempting 
to meet that competition on short haul traffic. He pointed 
out that the export rates on iron and steel had been reduced 
25 per cent at the request of the iron and steel shippers 
who desired to stimulate their export business, but that no 
marked increase in shipments had resulted, while on the 
other hand, the effect had been to cause reductions in the 
export rates via the Pacific coast. The Panama Canal com- 
petition also led to many reductions in transcontinental rates. 

It is the belief of traffic officials, Mr. Powell said, that 
the restoration of business does not depend primarily on 
railroad purchases, but that the increased consumption must 
come from the general public. He pointed out that prices 
for building materials have been high out of all proportion 
to the rates, and that the depressed condition of the building 
industry has reduced the demand for iron and steel. 


W. C. Maxwell for C. F. A. Lines 


W. C. Maxwell, vice-president of the Wabash, testified on 
behalf of the Central Freight Association lines and said 
that as the present rates in the aggregate in the east do not 
yield a reasonable return based on the present operating cost, 
they are not, in his opinion, unreasonably high. No increases 
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have been made since Ex Parte 74 except slight readjust- 
ments and he filed several detailed exhibits to show the 
extent of the reductions that have been made, in many cases 
by amounts as great or greater than the increases made in 
Ex Parte 74. Hardly a commodity has not been touched. 
Mr. Maxwell presented estimates that the proposed 10 
per cent reduction on farm products would reduce the rev- 
enues of the Wabash $1,233,034 a year on the basis of the 
1921 traffic. For the Pennsylvania, the reduction was esti- 
mated at $5,800,000, for the New York Central at $3,053,- 
353 and for the Erie at $1,250,000. Mr. Maxwell also 
pointed out that many reductions have been made since the 
compilation made by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which was published as a Congressional document. He said 
the 10 per cent reduction would affect the C. F. A. roads 
more than it would the eastern roads generally and he 
thought it would prove burdensome. The dockets of the 
traffic association are now loaded with applications for re- 
ductions which the carriers are: trying hard to dispose of. 
John S. Burchmore, attorney for shippers, made a formal 
objection to the filing of Mr. Maxwell’s exhibits which 
showed reductions made by stdte commissions in intrastate 
rates as being outside the scope of the hearing. Commission- 
er Hall overruled on the ground that while the investigation 
deals primarily with interstate rates, the commission cannot 
be asked to ignore the effect of changes in intrastate rates. 


Passenger Fares 


Discussing passenger fares, Mr. Maxwell said the prin- 
ciple of the surcharge is right and it should be continued. 
“It has been a crime against the common people, who ride 
65 to 75 in a day coach, to let a dozen or so plutocrats occupy 
a magnificent Pullman car at no higher rate of fare,” he said. 

It is the general opinion of passenger men, he said, that 
the rate of fare has had no material effect on passenger 
travel, but that the falling off in traffic has been due to 
general business conditions. He said the effect of the auto- 
mobile on passenger traffic has been increasing every year 
and is getting to be serious but he thought the effect may be 
offset through the increased freight traffic which comes from 
the automobile business. Auto trucks have taken a good 
deal of short haul and 1. c. 1. traffic, but “they are welcome 
to it,” he said. They have had little effect on carload 
traffic. 

When Mr. Maxwell said he thought the estimate made by 
Mr. Shriver that the reductions in rates made in eastern ter- 
ritory would amount to $80,000,000 a year is conservative, 
Mr. Burchmore asked if many of the reductions had not 
saved revenue for the roads. Mr. Maxwell said that in 
some cases they had had that effect. 


G. W. Lamb Testifies for Southern Lines 


George W. Lamb, representing the railroads in the south- 
ern district, testified that those carriers during the year ended 
on September 30, 1921, had a net operating income of 
$42,805,000, which was at an annual rate of 1.80 per cent 
return on their property investment. This, he said, was not 
sufficient to enable them to pay the interest on their bonds. 
For the ten months ended on October 31, Mr. Lamb testi- 
fied that the southern roads had fallen short $66,135,000 of 
realizing a return of 6 per cent on their tentative valuation. 
Since the test period the rates have been increased 50 per 
cent but expenses have increased so that the return for 1920 
was $58,000,000 less than the average for the test period. 
For the four months, July to October, since the wage reduc- 
tion, the southern roads had earned at the rate of 4 per cent. 
Since last November there has been a steady decline in 
traffic except in October, when the business was increased 
by the threat of a strike. In November and December it 
has fallen off again. Mr. Lamb agreed with the other wit- 
nesses that the present rates cannot be considered unreason- 
ably high since they produce less than an adequate return. 
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Shippers Ask Definition of Scope of Investigation 


At the opening of the Saturday morning session, John S. 
Burchmore addressed a question to the commission regarding 
the scope of the investigation. He said it was expected that 
the principal purpose was an early determination as to the 
reasonableness of the entire rate structure, the ability of 
the carriers to reduce rates, the needs of the public, and 
whether any reduction should be general or limited to basic 
commodities. However, he said, many of the shippers are 
uncertain as to how broad the inquiry may be and the char- 
acter of the showing that will be permitted to be made as 
to any commodity, so that groups of shippers may determine 
to what extent they should participate, he asked the commis- 
sion to make clear the extent to which evidence will be re- 
ceived on particular commodities or groups of commodities 
or the extent to which shippers should expect to resort to 
formal complaints. C. E. Elmquist, chairman of the general 
committee appointed by the shippers at the hearing, said the 
shippers had selected a steering committee that would en- 
deavor to reach some sort of agreement regarding the division 
of time but other shippers said they did not understand it 
would be the province of the steering committee to decide 
the extent to which questions of particular commodities can 
be gone into and that they would appreciate a ruling from 
the commission. Commissioner Hall said Mr. Burchmore’s 
request would be considered, but that the commission had 
supposed the scope of the investigation had been made clear 
in the order, and that it was a general survey, but that the 
order does not preclude the filing of a formal complaint and 
counsel should judge for themselves whether their interests 
would’ be best protected by a formal complaint. He hoped 
the proceeding would not continue indefinitely, but the com- 
mission wanted definite concrete information as to groups 
of commodities so that it shall better understand the situation 
and ability of the carriers to respond. 


Southern Lines in No Financial Condition 
to Make Reductions, Says Capps 


Testimony to show that the railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict are in no financial condition to make any general rate 
reductions and that business prospects in the South are not 
promising at present was introduced by C. R. Capps, first 
vice-president of the Seaboard Air Line. Of 80 blast 
furnaces in the South, Mr. Capps said only 11 are now in 
operation. He also said the Southern railroads moved 
2,250,000 tons less of fertilizer in 1921 than during 1920, 
while reports indicate no prospects of an improvement in 
1922. He said in his opinion a reduction in fertilizer rates 
would not stimulate movement. 

“T do not think conditions in the South are in any way 
chargeable to the present level of freight rates,” said Mr. 
Capps. “I do not know of any business in that territory that 
would be stimulated by a reduction .in rates.” 

He estimated that a 10 per cent reduction in the rates on 
the principal agricultural products would reduce the gross 
revenues of the carriers in the Southern district from Janu- 
ary to June, 1922, by approximately $6,000,000. 

In response to an inquiry by Commissioner Lewis, rela- 
tive to the cost of watermelons shipped north from Georgia 
and other southern states, Mr. Capps said that while those 
melons sell in the South for from 20 to 25 cents each, the 
retail price last summer in Washington was $1.75. 

“What was the average freight rate per melon,” 
Commissioner Lewis. 

“About eight cents apiece,” was the reply. 

Mr. Capps said that during the 12 months ended Septem- 
ber 30 the southern roads had earned $88,000,000 less than 
a 6 per cent return. Commissioner Aitchison asked if the 
real question is not what the prospects are for earning in 
the future. Mr. Capps replied that it is necessary to give 
some consideration to the shortage of return in the past. 


inquired 
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Commissioner Aitchison asked if it was understood that the 
commission was expected to make up in the future for any 
deficiency in the past. Mr. Capps did not reply definitely. 
He said he did not know of any rate that is now unreason- 
able, but that it is quite likely that some one would come 
into his office on Monday and point out one and an effort 
would be made to correct it if possible. He filed an exhibit 
of 1,000 pages, showing the changes in rates, practically-all 
reductions, which have been made during the past year, but 
stated that it was impossible to estimate whether these reduc- 
tions represented a loss in revenues to the carriers or the 
extent of the loss. 


L. E. Wettling Shows Condition of Western Lines 


L. E. Wettling, of Chicago, manager of the statistical 
bureau of the western lines, testified as to the financial con- 
dition of those roads. For the first 10 months of 1921, he 
said, the net operating income of the western roads was 
$249 ,383,000, which was at an annual rate of 3.7 per cent 
on the tentative valuation. That this was realized at the 
expense of the properties is shown, Mr. Wettling said, by the 
fact that the western carriers had reduced their expenditures 
for maintenance of way and structures 30.8 per cent and for 
maintenance of equipment 16.7 per cent as compared with 
1920, while the reduction in operating expenses as a whole 
was only 18.7 per cent. During the last four months for 
which returns are available, there was a large increase in 
traffic as compared with the early part of the year and the 
net return was at the rate of 5.7 per cent; but the traffic 
was under that of 1920 and 1919 and reached its peak in 
October. For the year ending September 30, the net return 
of the western roads was only 3.4 per cent. 


Traffic Testimony for Western Lines 
Given by Edward Chambers 


Edward Chambers, vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, presented the traffic testimony for the western 
roads. He said in part: 


The net revenues of carriers in western territory as a whole 
are not sufficient to meet their financial requirement, and are 
not up to what the law entitles them to receive. Therefore, we 
must assume that the rate structure as a whole, both freight and 
passenger, is not at this time unreasonably high. 

As to passenger fares, it is also our judgment that the present 
level is not unreasonable, and that a reduction would not stimu- 
late traffic to the extent that the possible increase in travel would 
offset the losses in revenues that would result. 


Surcharges 


The surcharge is an extra charge due to the fact that the. cost 
of transporting passengers in sleeping or parlor cars is relatively 
higher than in coaches. The surcharge figures about one-third 
of a cent per mile and, for convenience, is made one-half of the 
charge for sleeping or parlor car accommodations. The sur- 
charge was established after a careful study had developed that 
sleeping and parlor car passengers were not paying their proper 
share of transportation costs. The average load carried in sleep- 
ing or parlor cars is 15 persons and the average for coaches is 25. 
The average weight of a coach is about 100,000 Ib.; sleeping and 
parlor cars weigh from 130,000 to 150,000 lb. With an average 
load of 15 passengers in sleeping or parlor cars, and 25 passengers 
in coaches—and these are the averages for all cars—the railroads 
carry about 9,500 lb. of weight per sleeping or parlor car pas- 
senger, and 4,000 Ib. weight per coach passenger. Based upon the 
relative capacity and weight of equipment, the average weight per 
passenger in sleeping or parlor cars approximates two and one- 
half times the weight per coach passenger, and while the weight 
is not the sole measure of expense, it is a very large part of it. 


Changes in Individual Rates 


There have been a great many changes in specific individual 
freight rates, and some changes in sets of freight rates. Prac- 


tically all these changes have been reductions and are the results 
of every-day considerations by freight traffic officers and some 
by orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Some of the 
reductions are due to readjustments; some to restoration of for- 
mer relationships, and others to the usual reasons which always 
have controlled in the making of freight rates. 
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Reductions in Passenger Fares 


In keeping with the practice that existed when the basic fare 
was three cents per mile or less, the carriers have continued the 
policy of making concessions for seasonal excursions. These ex- 
cursion fares cover practically the entire country, as, for instance, 
summer excursion fares to Pacific Coast, Colorado, Utah, New 
Mexico, Texas, Florida, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, etc., 
and to Atlantic coast resorts, and national parks. The basis for 
summer excursion fares has generally been one and one-third 
fares jor the round trip, yielding approximately 2.4 cents per mile. 

Another large class of reductions, following the previous prac- 
tice, has been made for conventions of all kinds, many of them 
national in scope. Convention fares have been made for a total 
of some 1,500 of these conventions since September 1, 1920, ap- 
proximately 1,300 of which were at points in the western district, 
and two hundred at points outside of the western district. For 
the Grand Army of the Republic, United Confederate Veterans 
and the American Legion, a rate of one cent per mile was made, 
which, in our judgment, is not sufficient to pay the cost of service. 
The carriers, however, as a matter of public policy, contributed 
toward the success of the national conventions referred to. 


Decrease in Gross from Reduced Rates 


It is very difficult to arrive at the figures even approximately 
because of changes in the movement of particular commodities in 
one period as compared with another. To arrive at anything like 
actual figures would require investigation as to actual tonnage 
moving in connection with each rate reduction. Our estimate as 
to the reduction in gross freight revenue resulting from rate 
changes since August 25, 1920, using tonnage for the year ended 
September 30, 1921, as a basis for the estimate, is $537,500,000 in 
western territory, and our estimate for the reduction per annum 
in the event the 10 per cent reduction on agricultural products 
is made effective, is an additional $45,000,000 per annum, which 
would make the total reduction, based on a year’s tonnage in 
western territory, $82,500,000. The order in the grain case will 
increase this about $14,000,000. 

In arriving at these estimates we addressed an inquiry to each 
of the 35 important lines in western territory, asking them to 
make an individual estimate in each instance covering their own 
line. 


Changes in Volume of Traffic 


The traffic increased for several months after August, 1920, 
then began to go down and has been dropping more or less since, 
although at times it has shown an increase, but rarely up to the 
previous year. The prospects for the immediate future are not 
very encouraging for any considerable increase in traffic. While 
we hope that the bottom has now been reached, the November 
and December reports are very discouraging and we anticipate no 
substantial increase in tonnage before the coming of spring. The 
volume of traffic has not been materially affected, one way or 
another, by rate changes since August, 1920. Economic condi- 
tions are very largely responsible for the shrinkage in the volume 
of traffic. For example, building operations at Chicago, where 
practically all the necessary materials except lumber are produced 
within the city limits, are no different than in the country gen- 
erally. 

Increased passenger rates have not lessened travel to the extent 
of lowering net revenue. People paying full tariff rates today 
are largely those who can afford to do so and those traveling on 
business. The greater falling off in regular passenger traffic is 
in the coach travel where comparatively short hauls are involved 
and where the volume of the increase is in no way burdensome. 


Economic Conditions Most Important Factor 


The economic conditions that have obtained in this country and 
in the world at large since the great war have been the most im- 
portant factor in retarding the movement of traffic. 


Readjustments 


The long established and generally recognized relationships in 
freight rates which were forced out of line by Ex Parte 74 per- 
centage increase have, with but few exceptions, been readjusted. 
The unadjusted relationships are having active consideration. We 
do not consider that a mere difference in cents per 100 Ib. in rates, 
when increased, is a relationship that should necessarily be re- 
adjusted. A recognized relationship or differential is such as 
fixed by agreement between carriers and shippers, or between the 
carriers themselves, or prescribed by state commissions or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The carriers are not likely to be in position for some time to 
consider a general reduction jn all rates. When the financial con- 
dition of the carriers will permit, it is our judgment that first 
consideration should be applied to. specified commodities, among 
the great staples which are recognized as most important to the 
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economic situation of the country and where the reduction would 
result in the greatest benefit to the public. It is true that the 
carriers are now proposing to reduce the rates 10 per cent on the 
most important agricultural products, but this proposition has not 
been submitted as warranted by our financial situation, but be- 
cause we realize that the agricultural industry is in dire need and 
in the interest of all concerned we are proposing to make a con- 
tribution toward the anticipated rehabilitation of that industry. 

To decide fairly what might be done, it would be necessary 
that the entire rate structure be analyzed, both class and com- 
modity, to determine what rates, if any, are unreasonably low and 
should be advanced, and what rates, if any, are unreasonably high 
and should be reduced. 

Commissioner Aitchison asked Mr. Chambers whether the 
roads expected, if the 10 per cent reduction on agricultural 
products results in a decrease in revenue below fair return, 
that it will be recouped to them out of future rates when 
traffic becomes normal. Mr. Chambers replied that the roads 
are willing to take their own chances for the six months 
period and hope within that time to get expenses down. 


Hearing Adjourned Until January 9 


At the close of the hearing on Saturday it was decided 
to adjourn until January 9, when the roads would complete 
their presentation of statistical testimony. It had been pro- 
proposed to call Mr. Aishton on Monday, but it was decided 
that his testimony could be postponed until January 9 so 
that those who had come to Washington from long distances 
need not remain over Sunday. Before the adjournment the 
representatives of shippers asked for a large amount of sta- 
tistical information to be furnished by the railroads. Some 
of the information the roads agreed to furnish, but as to 
some they referred the question to the commission as to 
whether it should be furnished. 

Commissioner Hall said that S. H. Cowan on behalf of 
Texas cattle shippers had presented a petition for a rehear- 
ing and modificatien of the decision in Ex Parte 74 but 
that such an application, applying to another proceeding, 
could not properly be made in this proceeding. Mr. Hall 
said that the commission had considered ,before ordering 
this investigation a proposal to reopen Ex Parte 74 and had 
decided not to do it, but to order this investigation instead. 
If, in view of this statement, Mr. Cowan desired to file his 
petition, it should be filed in Ex Parte 74 in the usual way 
and copies served on the other parties. 

The commission later announced that the further hearing 
had been postponed from January 9 to January 11, and that 
the further program will be as follows: 


Jan. 11-14 Direct testimony of carriers. 

Jan. 16-18 Cross examination of carriers’ witnesses. 

Jan. 19-20 Coal and coke. 

Jan. 21-23 Ore, furnace materials and iron and _ steel 
articles. 

Jan. 24-25 Sand and gravel, brick, lime, cement, gypsum 


and asphalt. 

Jan. 26-27 Lumber and forest products. 

Jan. 28 Fertilizer and materials, sulphuric acid, phos- 
phate rock. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 4 Testimony of public and shippers as to 
general aspects of case. 

Feb. 8 Vegetable oil and soap. 

Feb. 9 Grain, flour and agricultural products. 

Feb. 10 Live stock and packing-house products. 

Feb. 11 Petroleum and petroleum products. 

Feb. 15 Canned goods and wholesale groceries. 

Feb. 16-17 Fruits and vegetables. 

Feb. 18 Milk, cream and dairy products. 

Feb. 20 Beverages and beverage containers, waste ma- 
terial. 

Feb. 21-22 Other commodities. 


Announcement will be made of dates for carriers’ rebuttal 
evidence and for oral argument during but before the hear- 
ing is closed. 


Accounts for Six Months Guaranty to Be Closed 





December 31, 1921, Set as Date and Statements to Be Filed on or 
Before March 1, 1922 


IX MONTHS’ guaranty in which December 31, 1921, is 
fixed as the date as of which all accounts pertaining to 
the guaranty period shall be considered closed for the 

purpose of computing the guaranty. 

All carriers which accepted the provisions of section 209 
of the transportation act, 1920, are required to file on or 
before March 1, 1922, final statements of amounts due to 
them or to the United States thereunder. Forms for rendi- 
tion of statements are prescribed. 

In the computation of railway operating income or any 
deficit therein for the guaranty period for the purposes of 
section 209 of the transportation act, 1920, the order says, 
the provisions of subdivision (f) of the section are provisions 
limiting the inclusion in guaranty computation of charges 
to operating expenses or revenues actually entered on the 
carrier’s books of account under the accounting rules of the 
commission and do not contemplate any increase of or addi- 
tion to such charges for the purposes of the guaranty settle- 
ment. 

For the purpose of the guaranty, charges to operating ex- 
penses for maintenance will be limited to those applying to 
work done between March 1 and August 31, 1920, inclusive, 
and to charges accrued or equalized in accordance with the 
commission’s accounting rules. No charges for deferred 
maintenance will be considered. Estimates of the net effect 
of deferred debit and credit items made by the commission 
and agreed to by carriers under the authority of paragraph 
(b) of section 212 will be considered in computing the 
guaranty. 

A general rule is announced for the adjustment of differ- 
ences in cost of labor and material in establishing the maxi- 
mum amounts to be included in operating expenses for 
maintenance of way and structures and for maintenance of 
equipment for the purposes of the guaranty, and methods of 
adjustment for differences in amount and use of property 
are separately indicated for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures and for maintenance of equipment. 

At hearings before the commission counsel for the rail- 
roads had asked that the maintenance allowance be made 
on the basis of the expenditures necessary to keep up to 
the standard of the test period, although the work may not 
all have been. done in the guaranty period but was postponed 
to some extent because of shortage of earnings or other 
reasons. They also contended for an allowance to cover the 
so-called inefficiency of labor, which was not sustained in 
a special report on that subject issued by the commission 
earlier in the year. . 

The report shows that $429,808,649 has already been 
paid on account of the guaranty and in its annual report 
the commission estimated that a balance of $105,000,000 is 
still due. 

Report of Division 4 


The report by Division 4 of the commission says in part: 


The general rules for computing railway operating income or 
any deficit therein for the purposes of the guaranty are set forth 
in section 209 of the act, and, having under consideration the 
manner in which the railway operating income applicable to the 
guaranty period is to be determined for such purposes, we issued 
our order of June 10, 1920. In that order we provided, among 


other things, for the distribution of items of railway operating 
income or deficit between the guaranty period and other periods, 
and with respect to all carriers we required that all items of 
income classable under any of the accounts comprising the stand- 
ard return, which under our instructions pertain to the guaranty 
period, audited during the guaranty period, and similar items 
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audited in the accounts for the months subsequent to August, 
1920, shall be distributed upon the corporate books to the appro- 
priate primary accounts for the months in which audited, but 
that items pertaining to the guaranty period audited subsequent 
to August, 1920, shall be so recorded as to readily permit the 
totals thereof for each month to be separately stated. 

We directed attention to the fact that carriers might state their 
income accounts on the basis of accruals and ordered that in 
computing railway operating income or any deficit therein for 
the guaranty period for the purposes of section 209, no charges 
to income will be permitted which relate to transactions orig- 
inating prior to March 1, 1920, or subsequent to August 31, 
1920, whether such charges represent actual expenditures or 
credits to reserve accounts created to reflect accruals. The 
carriers were informed that reserve accounts created to reflect 
accruals pertaining to guaranty period transactions would be 
closed out or adjusted on the basis of actual expenditures within 
such reasonable time after August 31, 1920, as we might determine. 

More than a year has elapsed since the close of the guaranty 
period and there appears no reason why for the purpose of final 
settlement of the guaranty, reserve accounts created to reflect 
accruals pertaining to guaranty period transactions should not 
now be closed out by adjustment to the basis of actual expenditures 
pertaining to the guaranty period or corrected to reflect such 
estimates and adjustments as we are authorized to make under 
section 212 of the transportation act, 1920. 

In our order of June 10, 1920, carriers were cautioned that 
while we are required to eliminate and restate operating expenses 
and revenues for the guaranty period to the extent necessary to 
correct and exclude any disproportionate or unreasonable charge 
to such expenses or revenues for such period, or any charge 
to such expenses or revenues for such a period, which, under a 
proper system of accounting, is attributable to another period, 
we are not authorized to initiate or include any charge applicable 
to the guaranty period which does not appear on the carrier’s 
books of account at the time of the guaranty settlement. But in 
the adjustments proposed by carriers in the return to our order 
of October 18, 1920, as well as in correspondence and conferences 
concerning formulae or plans for determining .maintenance and 
other allowances under subdivision (f) of section 209, many 
carriers have disregarded the principles which we then announced. 

This error is apparently attributable not only to a lack of ap- 
preciation, on the part of some of the carriers, of the fundamental 
differences between the federal control period and the guaranty 
period in the method of settlement, but also to the failure to 
realize the fact that the adjustments of paragraphs (3) and (5) 
of subdivision (f) are solely provisions of limitation of amounts 
which may be charged by the carriers in computing railway 
operating income or any deficit therein for the purposes of the 
guaranty and do not in any sense contemplate allowances for 
such purposes in excess of amounts actually entered. 

With the exception of showing separately items audited in the 
guaranty period which pertain to other periods and items audited 
in other periods which pertain to the guaranty period, for which 
provision is made in our order of June 10, 1920, the accounts 
for the guaranty period and for items audited in other periods 
which pertain to the guaranty period should be kept exactly 
as they should have been kept if there had beeri no guaranty 
in effect. In the computation of railway operating income or 
any deficit therein for the guaranty period for the purposes of 
section 209 we shall treat the provisions of subdivision (f) of 
that section as provisions limiting our consideration tothe amounts 
actually charged on the carrier’s books of account under the 
accounting rules prescribed by us pursuant to section 20 of the 
interstate commerce act, and we shall not for the purposes of 
the guaranty make or permit any increase of or addition: to 
charges actually on the books in accordance with our rules. 

In the case of deferred debits and credits which cannot as of 
December 31, 1921, be definitely determined, carriers will be 
required to submit estimates of the net effect of any and all 


.of such items for our action under paragraph (b) of section 212 


of the transportation act, 1920. 


Under the provisions of subdivision (h) of 
section 209 of the transportation act, we have 


certified to carriers advances amounting to $263,935,874.00 
and under the provisions of section 212 of : 
the act we have certified partial payments 

tt CO AINGNGE BE | iis: io: <cangcsmncadatincah cus 165,872,775.05 
making a total for advances and partial pay- 
ments combined of ............cccceeeccees $429,808,649.05 
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Final Statements to Be Filed Before March 1, 1922 


The sum of advances and partial payments so certified is more 
than two-thirds of the total amount by us estimated as necessary 
to make good the guaranty to all carriers. We are required to 
make a definite ascertainment for partial payment purposes as 
clearly as we are required to make a definite ascertainment in 
final settlements. We shall require all carriers which accepted 
the provisions of section 209 of the transportation act, 1920, to 
file with us on or before March 1, 1922, final statements of 
amounts due to them or to the United States, as the case may 
be, under the provisions of section 209, and as a general rule 
no further partial payments will be certified until the information 
necessary for a final settlement is at hand. A complete set of 
forms for making the final returns required is hereto attached. 

Upon consideration of the returns to our orders of October 
18, 1920, and January 5, 1921, and as a result of investigations 
made for the purposes of the definite determinations required 
for partial payments under section 212 of the act, in addition 
to the facts considered in Finance Docket No. 1176, Maintenance 
Expenses Under Section 209, we are of the opinion that the 
allowances for differences that may exist between the cost of 
labor and material for the test period and for the guaranty 
period, respectively, cannot practicably be made upon the basis 
of any rigid rule or formula, but these allowances must be fixed 
by us in the exercise of a reasonable judgment upon consider- 
ation of all the relevant facts and circumstances. 


Differences in Cost of Labor and Material 


As we have pointed out in our report in Finance Docket No. 
1176, there are some items of maintenance for which no allowance 
should be made on account of changes in cost of labor and 
material. We therefore announce the following rule for adjust- 
ment of differences in cost of labor and material in establishing 
the amounts which will be fixed by us as amounts which shall 
not be exceeded in charges to operating expenses for main- 
tenance of way and structures and for maintenance of equipment, 
for the purposes of the guaranty: 

There shall first be deducted from the maintenance expenses 
of the test period all amounts included therein for 


(a) Depreciation, 
(b) Retirements, 
(c) Insurance. 


The remainder, after being adjusted for differences in amount 
and use of property maintained, shall be multiplied by a factor 
representing the increase in the general level of cost of labor 
and material for the territories in which the lines of railway 
of the carrier are situated. To the product thus arrived at shall 
be added back the deductions hereinabove provided for, adjusted 
for differences in amount and/or use of property maintained. 
The resulting sum will be the amount to be fixed by us as that 
which shall not be exceeded in charges to operating expenses 
for the purposes of the guaranty for the aggregate of maintenance 
of way and structures and maintenance of equipment. The 
methods of adjustment for differences in amount and use of 
property are indicated separately for maintenance of way and 
structures and for maintenance of equipment in forms annexed. 

Carriers in presenting their claims or statements of amounts 
due to or from the United States under the guaranty will be 
required to state under oath the increase in cost of labor and 
material for their respective territories and may support these 
statements by such statistics and representations as may to them 
appear proper. In the presentation of such cases it should be 
borne in mind that the fact that certain prices were actually paid 
for units of labor or units of material in the test period and 
the guaranty period, respectively, is not conclusive evidence that 
those prices indicate or measure increases in cost of labor or 
material for which “due allowance shall be made.” The prices 
actually paid in either period may be affected by the relative 
competence of management, by standards of maintenance adopted, 
or by other causes not attributable to increased costs. 

The allowances for increased compensation provided for in 
section 4 of the federal control act will be computed upon rates 
definitely approved by the President in each case. The treatment 
to be accorded such allowances in respect of retirements will be 
that contemplated by section 4 of the federal control act and 
not that provided by the “standard contract” if in any case the 
provisions of the “standard contract” do not agree with the pro- 
visions of the act. The additional allowance will be limited to 
additions and betterments to road, made with the approval of 
or by order of the President and completed and in operation on 
or before midnight on February 29, 1920, and to equipment 
delivered and in operation on or before said date. The benefits 
of section 4 will be extended to those carriers which were released 
from federal control prior to March 1, 1920, as well as to those 
which were under federal control until that date. 

The provisions of this report and of the order to be issued 
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in connection therewith will apply with the necessary changes, 
to settlement of the guaranty with the American Railway Express 
Company under subdivision (i) of section 209. 


Some Interlocking Officers 
and Directors Authorized 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued a 
Ty large number of additional orders authorizing railroad 
officers and directors to hold positions with more than 
one carrier. One of these orders authorizing common officers 
and directors among the companies comprising the New 
York Central System consisted of 42 typewritten pages. In 
the case of three directors of the New York Central, however, 
George F. Baker, William Rockefeller and Harold S. Van- 
derbilt, the commission declined to authorize them to retain at 
the same time directorships in competing lines and gave 
them until December 31 to make their elections as to which 
position or positions they will hold under the authority 
granted in the alternative and to report to the commission 
all pertinent facts in connection therewith. 

George F. Baker was authorized to hold until further 
order of the commission the position of director of the New 
York & Long Branch and chairman and director of the 
Central of New Jersey and the position of director of either 
the New York Central and a list of subsidiaries named, or 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Erie, and its 
subsidiary, the New York, Susquehanna & Western, or the 
Lehigh Valley. 

William Rockefeller was auihorized to hold until further 
order the position of director and member of the executive 
committtee of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the 
position either of director of the New York Central and 
its subsidiaries named, or director and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and 
director of its subsidiary, the Greene Railroad. | 

Harold S. Vanderbilt was authorized to hold until further 
order the position of director of the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha and of the Chicago and North Western 
and the position of director of either the New York Central 
and subsidiaries of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

Among the other orders issued by the commission were 
those authorizing common officers and directors of the lines 
subsidiary to or affiliated with the Northern Pacific: Author- 
izing Thomas De Witt Cuyler to hold the position of director 
with the Pennsylvania, the Long Island, the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
the New York, Ontario & Western and the Rutland; author- 
izing Robert S. Lovett to be director of the New York 
Central and affiliated lines, the Illinois Central, the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley and the Central of Georgia, and 
director and chairman of the executive committee of the 
Chicago & Alton and of the lines comprising the Union 
Pacific System; authorizing officers and directors of lines 
in the Southern Pacific System to hold offices with different 
companies: authorizing James Speyer to be director and 
member of the finance committee of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the Baltimore & Ohio; authorizing 
James A. Peabody to be chairman of the executive committee 
and director of the Illinois Central, vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Delaware & Hudson and the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, and director of a large number of non- 
competing roads, the American Railway Express Company 
and Wells, Fargo & Co. 

George T. Slade was authorized to hold until further order 
the position of director of the Northern Pacific and of the 
Southern and the position of director of either the Lehigh 
Valley and its subsidiary, the Lehigh & New York, or the 


Erie and its subsidiary, the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western. 





The Development of the Robinson Connector 






Latest Type Incorporates Improvements Suggested by Extensive 
Service of Earlier Design 


HE COUPLING and uncoupling of cars, either passenger 
or freight, involves two operations; the engaging or 
disengaging of the couplers and the connecting or dis- 

connecting of the train lines. The former operations are 
semi-automatic and are controlled by levers conveniently 
located at the sides of the car; the latter, however, must still 
be performed by hand, a method which involves some danger 
to the employees because it is necessary for them to go 
between the cars. Coupling train lines is one of the duties 
of the car inspector which consumes a considerable share of 
his time. Uncoupling the train line, which should be done 
by hand, is often neglected and the hose are allowed to pull 
apart when the cars are separated. 

The loss of time in connecting hose and the bad effects of 
pulling them apart have led railroad officers to look to the 
automatic train line connector as the solution of these and 
other difficulties. In discussing the automatic connector a 
leading railway master car builder said: “There appears 
to be no room for argument about the need of such a device. 
The greater life of hose, the absence of broken train pipes 
resulting from uncoupling cars without first disconnecting 
the hose, the saving of time and labor in making up trains, 
and the reduction in the cost of pumping air, all of which 


might be classed as direct or apparent economies, would | 


undoubtedly justify the cost of application alone, but the 
writer is even more impressed with the benefits that would 
be secured indirectly. Numerous leaks are found in hose 
and gaskets at all seasons of the year, almost entirely the 














The First Robinson Connector, of the Pin and Funnel Type, 
Applied in 1910 


result of the practice referred to above; viz., pulling the 
hose apart, thereby injuring the fabric and inner tube. In 
the cold weather, however, when the hose freezes, the diffi- 
culty in preventing air leakage becomes a controlling factor 
in the operation of long freight trains and they have to be 
reduced in length to a point where the air pressure can be 
maintained irrespective of the tonnage rating or the ability 
of locomotives to haul them. Even at the best, this factor is 
responsible for a very great amount of terminal detention 
and labor on the part of car men trying to stop leaks. 
“The connector increases the life of hose because it elim- 
inates all mechanical wear. The hose is never jerked or 
strained. Frozen hose does not interfere with its operation 
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and leakage and breaks are cut down to such an extent’ that 
it is possible to run longer trains.” 

The problem of the automatic connector was considered 
by the Master Car Builders’ Association in 1908. A com- 
mittee on this subject submitted a report which recommended 
a butting type connector with pin and funnel gathering 
device. From the time this report was issued until the pres- 
ent the Master Car Builders’ Association and its successor, 
the Mechanical Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, have given little attention to this subject, although a 
sub-committee was organized in 1919. In this interval, how- 
ever, there had been a remarkable development in train line 
connectors. Since 1910 over 1,000 cars have been equipped 
with the Robinson connector. Its present performance is 
such as to command careful consideration and as a history 
of the development of the device is essential to an under- 
standing of the present state of the art, an account of the 
successive stages through which it passed will accordingly 
be given. 


History and Extent of Service 


In 1910 the first design of Robinson connector was applied 
to a passenger work train operating on the lines of the Wash- 
ington Terminal Company, Washington, D. C. This con- 
nector was of the pin and funnel type, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the M. C. B. committee of 1908. 
Its service extended over a period of ten months and was 
satisfactory to the railroad officers in charge. Representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce ‘Commission watched the installa- 
tion and were so well pleased with it that the commission 
arranged for an official test of the connector on the lines of 
the Great Northern at Grand Forks, B. C. 

The test was made on the Marcus division of this road, 
extending between Grand Forks and Phoenix, B. C. The 
trains hauled were heavily loaded ore trains. Fifty cars 
were equipped and run interchangeably with 140 unequipped 
cars. The grade was 3.3 per cent and the curvature in some 
places excessive, curves of 22 deg. being commonly en- 
countered. Railway officers from various parts of the country 
were present; the Board of Railway Commissioners at Ottawa 
delegated representatives, and every conceivable ‘test was 
made of the connector, each of which it met successfully. 
These tests definitely established at least one important fact; 
that this connector made and maintained a perfectly tight 
joint, thus greatly increasing the effectiveness of the air 
brake. 

In submitting its official report on this test the Interstate 
Commerce Commission concluded as follows: ‘From infor- 
mation obtained in this test the conclusion is reached that 
the Robinson connector is a safe and practical device, which 
if properly installed and maintained, will meet the need for 
an automatic connector in general freight service and add to 
safety in train operation on the railroad using it. 

“Tt is mechanically simple in construction and composed 
of few parts which are easily assembled. It is comparatively 
light in weight, and of ample strength to withstand all shocks 
to which it is likely to be subjected in ordinary service. Its 
gathering range is sufficient to meet all variations between 
cars in service where car couplers can be made to operate, 
and it will withstand severe distortion without damage when 
heads are forced together under conditions where car 


couplers will not operate. 
“Tt will maintain a tight joint between connector faces, 
even when gaskets are worn to such an extent that they could 
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not be used with the standard hose coupling, and its use 
would materially reduce train pipe leakage.” 


Freight Connectors Installed on Canadian Northern 


In view of this report by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and in view of the favorable opinion of the con- 
nector expressed by its representatives, the Canadian Board 
of Railway Commissioners became interested in the device 
and requested the Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk Pacific 
and the Canadian Northern to look into it. 

As a result of this request four all-steel hopper cars on 
the Canadian Northern were equipped with freight connec- 
Experience with the first design indicated that the pin 
and funnel type was deficient in gathering range and un- 
desirable because the dimensions fixed could not be 
altered. Consequently a new design, known as type B, was 
prepared using a gathering arrangement of the wing type. 
hese connectors were installed by the Canadian Northern 
at its Winnipeg shops in May, 1914, and put in continuous 
service handling gypsum rock from Steep Rock to Winnipeg 
during the summer and in coal service between Port Arthur 
and Winnipeg during the winter months. These cars ran in 
this service for three vears under the most severe track and 
weather conditions, especially in winter, the temperature 
from December to March ranging from 10 deg. to 45 deg. 
below zero. The test came to an end through a wreck on the 
Steep Rock line, destroying all four cars. No change of hose 
or gaskets had been made during the whole period and these 
parts were in good condition at the completion of the test. 
Reports issued each trip by the train crews handling these 
cars show no train leakage whatever and all concerned were 
greatly pleased with the device. 

The second installation in Canada was made by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, which equipped one passenger train in service 
between Montreal and Ottawa in February, 1915, with tvpe 
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Type B Robinson Connector, with Wing Gathering 
Arrangement 


B connectors. This test proved satisfactory and resulted in 
equipping 125 passenger cars operating out of Place Viger 
terminal, Montreal, to Quebec, Ottawa, and Eastern Quebec 
points. These cars were equipped with the type C, an im- 
proved type resulting from experience with types A and B. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific in April, 1915, equipped one 
passenger train in service between Winnipeg and Transcona, 
and three Hart cars in freight service between Fort William, 
Ont., and Transcona, Man., type B connectors being used. 
These tests were satisfactory and reports show the high es- 
teem in which the connector was held by Grand Trunk 
Pacific officers. 
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Type C Connector in Passenger and Freight Service 
In May, 1915, the Canadian Northern equipped a pas 
senger train running between Winnipeg, Man., and Edmon- 


ton, Alta., which continued in service until March, 1917, 
under the most severe track and weather conditions to be 
found in America. During the winter of 1915 and 1916 


temperature went as low as 35 deg. below zero in parts of 
Saskatchewan, This test proved so satisfactory that the Ca- 
nadian Northern ordered equipment for 250 passenger cars 
and 200 freight cars, the latter to be used on the Duluth, 
Winnipeg & Pacific out of Virginia, Minn 

The new type C connector was supplied for these installa 
tions and the freight cars were equipped in February and 
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Type C Robinson Connector for Passenger Service 


March, 1917. The 200 cars equipped were steel flat cars in 
log service between lumber camps of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Lumber Company and Virginia Mill. On the lumber 
company’s lines cars were handled over skeleton track, an 
abnormally severe condition not to be duplicated in railway 
service, but the connectors operated satisfactorily without 
any sign of leakage. Between Virginia and Cusson, on the 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific main line, cars were handled 
in complete trains of 40 cars and showed such a remarkable 
decrease in troubles due to train line leakage that all con- 
cerned were impressed with the advantages of the connector, 
especially in winter weather. No leakage whatever was found 
in the connectors, whereas similar trains operated over the 
same line and equipped with ordinary hose couplers showed 
continual delays on account of creeping brakes and poor 
brake operation due to train line leakage. 

In 1920 two New York Central passenger trains and three 
locomotives on the Valley division at Dunkirk, N. Y., were 
equipped with type C connectors, where they continue to 
give satisfactory service. At about the same time 50 steel 
hopper cars, engaged in copper ore trade, were equipped on 
the Mineral Range at Calumet, Mich. The installation oper- 
ated under extreme climatic conditions, such as excessively 
deep snow and very cold weather, and was discontinued only 
because the mines were forced to close through bad market 
conditions. The officers of the road who came in contact 
with the connector were greatly pleased with its service. 








December 24, 1921 


Extensive Installation in Through Passenger Service 


From March, 1917, type C passenger connectors continued 
to be installed on all Canadian Northern trains operating 
west from Winnipeg, and further orders were placed by this 
road during 1919 and 1920, when all passenger equipment 
west of Montreal to Vancouver, B. C., was equipped. This 
covered trunk line operation amounting to 12,000 miles of 
railway and included transcontinental trains of 12 to 14 
cars each, operating between Montreal and the Pacific Coast, 
a distance of 3,000 miles. This large installation was the 
first real trunk line operation ever attempted with any con- 
nector and resulted in experience with regard to the require- 
ments for automatic connectors never before obtained. 

As the result of this extensive experience, and the study 
given to connector design for more than 12 years, the Rob- 
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Latest Design of Passenger Connector, Type 2 H 


inson Connector Company has developed a standard connec- 
tor, embodying advanced features and refinements of design 
which only long and varied experience could make possible. 
While differing in refinement of details from the old type C 
connector, the same fundamentals of connector construction 
are found in it. It is stronger and more rugged; the gaskets 
are removable from the rear of the coupling head without 
parting the cars and the head is somewhat larger in anticipa- 
tion of changes in the steam heating system now being advo- 
cated by many railways. 


Objects of the New Design 


The objects which the Robinson Connector Company has 
sought to attain in the new connector are primarily the 
following: (a) a coupling head of size adequate to permit 
such needed developments in the head as time may demon- 
strate to be desirable, without affecting interchange with 
previous heads; (b) simplicity and speed in the renewal of 
defective gaskets without parting the cars; (c) a more 
rugged and powerful bracket and lug foundation for the 
connector; (d) a spring compression sufficient to compensate 
for the excessive wear between car coupler knuckles occa- 
sionally encountered; (e) increased size in the steam port 
opening; (f) a reduction in the number of gaskets used; 
(zg) a greater gasket life; (h) to convey the air and steam 
through the connector head without it contacting with the 
head, thereby eliminating the necessity of making the head 
of air-tight material; (i) simplification of interchangeable 
manufacture. 

The first of these objects has been attained by increasing 
the length and width of the head to 11% in. and 5 in. 
respectively. Within this space the three ports may be ar- 
ranged in any one of several ways. They may, for instance, 
be cored in the head or they may be formed of separate 
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fittings and suitably mounted in the head, as in the case of 
the air brake port. These dimensions will readily accom- 
modate any size of port which future developments in the 
air or steam line are likely to require. The air and signal 
ports may be increased to 1% in., and the steam port to 
2 in. opening without affecting interchange with previous 
heads. 


Flexibility of Gathering Range 


Another important feature of this type of coupling head 
is the flexibility of its gathering range dimensions. While 
there is very little about connector design that is not now 
known to connector manufacturers and to railroad men who 
have studied the question, it has not yet been determined 
what gathering range a connector should have to accom- 
modate most efficiently the varied requirements of service. 
It is known, of course, that the passenger connector requires 
a greater gathering range than the freight. The passenger 
car being much longer, with a considerably greater overhang 
from truck center to end sill of car, the angle at which the 
connectors approach is more acute, and hence the gathering 
range must be greater. But since the conditions under which 
passenger cars operate are practically known factors, it is 
not a difficult matter to determine what gathering range the 
passenger connector should have. 

With the freight car conditions are different, however. 
There are a great many different types and many different 
lengths of freight cars. They operate under the most severe 
conditions, being commonly hauled over track on which it 
would be impossible to run a modern passenger car. More- 
over, freight cars receive the minimum of maintenance. 
These factors complicate the problem of determining what 
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gathering range is most suitable for the freight connector. 
A dimension has been developed that has so far proved 
satisfactory, but how it would meet general freight service 
on hundreds of thousands of cars, only extensive installation 
can reliably tell. 

The magnitude of the field for the freight connector and 
this inherent element of uncertainty as to one of its most 
important dimensions, point with emphasis to the necessity 
for a gathering range which may be varied at will without 
affecting interchange with previous units of the equipment. 

This cannot be done with any type of pin and funnel 
connector. It is an inherent limitation in all pin and funnel 
heads that a gathering range once set cannot be changed. 
The freight and passenger gathering range cannot be dealt 
with separately with the pin and funnel head. The freight 
head must be as large as the passenger head, otherwise they 
will not interchange. A great waste of material and unneces- 
sary bulk to the freight connector arises from this fact. 
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These are among the reasons which led this company to 
discard the pin and funnel head. : 

Flexibility of the gathering range dimensions is an inherent 
advantage of the wing type of head. The spread of the 
wings may be increased or decreased at will, with a corre- 
sponding change in the gathering range without affecting 
interchange with previous heads. The freight head, having 
but a single port, may be made to size and be given a gather- 
ing range best suited to freight operations, and yet inter- 
change perfectly with the passenger head. The only dimen- 
sion common to the two heads is the width of the face and 
the location of the wings with respect to the ports. 

A great economy in first cost and maintenance results from 
this flexibility of design which avoids the necessity of putting 
metal that is not required into the freight head simply to 
get it to interchange with the passenger head. 


All Gaskets Readily Removable 


The second object, simplicity and speed in the renewal of 
defective gaskets without parting the cars, is attained in the 
new connector by mounting the signal and steam port gaskets 
in the face of the head and backing them up by the curved 
fittings A and B shown in the illustration. These are remov- 
ably mounted in the head by a bayonet joint comprising 
dogs, a, on the head behind which the lips, b, on the fittings 
are rotated. The unions, C and D, for connecting the hose 
to these fittings are formed in a similar manner. 

When it is desired to remove a signal or steam gasket the 
hose unions are opened and the fittings A and B are rotated 
out of the head. This exposes the gaskets which may then 
be readily removed through the rear of the head. Normally, 
each of these gaskets is under slight initial compression; in 
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rear end of the fitting. This produces a simple and efficient 
air line arrangement. 


Improved Design of Bracket and Lug 


The third object, a more rugged and powerful bracket and 
lug foundation for the connector, is accomplished by length- 
ening the lug by which the connector bracket is supported 











Steam Connection Removed to Change Gasket 


from the car coupler. In the previous connector the lug was 
short and hence required a bracket of considerable length. 
The bolts attaching the bracket to the lug were spaced ap- 
proximately 2 in. apart, while the distance from the center 
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design they are of the air-expanded type. Thus, when the 
air or steam is admitted the gasket swells into absolutely 


air tight engagement with its seat in the head and against - 


the front face of the fittings A and B. 

The removal of the brake port gasket is accomplished by 
a somewhat different process. Here the gasket is mounted in 
the forward end of a curved fitting, EZ, removably held in the 
connector pipe, F, which is pressed with the head, by a pin, 
G. When removal is desired, the pin is lifted and the entire 
fitting is removed from the connector. To accomplish this 
it is not necessary to open the union, H, by which the brake 
hose is attached to its fitting. This union is employed solely 
to facilitate interchange with a car not equipped with the 
connector. When the interchange period is over the union 
will be eliminated and the hose mounted directly upon the 


of these bolts to the center of the connector pipe was, for 
the Sharon coupler, 12 in. 

This arrangement imposed rather high stresses upon the 
bolts in the lug and on the adjacent walls of the bracket, 
which sometimes loosened the joint between these parts. In 
the new connector the leverage ratio on the lug bolts has 
been reduced from 6 to 1 to 2 to 1, and instead of two bolts, 
four are used. The result is.a dependable and powerful 
foundation for the bracket, a most important consideration. 

The fourth object, a spring compression sufficient to com- 
pensate for the excessive wear occasionally encountered be- 
tween car coupler knuckles, is attained by the use of a longer 
buffer spring and by increasing the length of the connector 
pipe. In the previous connector this compression was 1% in., 
but long experience demonstrated that on account of excessive 
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wear occurring in some coupler knuckles, this was insuffi- 
cient. It was therefore increased to 2% in., which permits 
of the maximum wear on the car coupler knuckles without 
affecting the rigidity and tightness of the joint between the 
connector heads in the slightest degree. 

The fifth object desired was increased size in the steam 
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port opening. In the previous connector this opening was 
1%4 in., which is the dimension widely employed for the 
present hand-hose coupling. The difficulty incident to prop- 
erly heating long trains in excessively cold weather has 
brought about considerable discussion looking to a greater 
steam port opening. Since many railroad men are of the 
opinion that the steam port opening must ultimately be in- 
creased, an opening of 134 in. has been adopted in the new 
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connector. This dimension, however, permits perfectly sat- 
isfactory interchange with a connector head having a steam 
port opening of 1% in. 

The sixth object, a reduction in the number of gaskets 
used, is attained by using in the steam union the same 
gasket that is used in the steam port, and by using in the 
signal port, the brake port, and the brake union a common 
form of gasket. Thus in the freight connector but one type 
of gasket is used, a convenience of much practical importance. 

The seventh object, a greater gasket life, is attained by 
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giving greater body to the gaskets. In the previous connector 
the air gasket had a face width and a depth of % in., while 
the width of the steam gasket face was 3% in., and the depth 
of this gasket was 4 in. In the new connector, the air gasket 
has a face of 3@ in. wide and the steam gasket a face % in. 
wide. The gaskets are also deeper than the previous design, 
and the general increase in size and resiliency insures a 
much greater life. 

The eighth object, to convey the air and steam through 
the connector head without bringing it in contact with the 
metal of the head, is attained by the improvements previously 
mentioned. It will be observed from the drawings that the 
contents of each of the train lines is carried through the 
head without imposing any fluid pressure on the metal in 
the head and hence the requirement for an air-tight casting 
in the head is eliminated. In the case of the brake line, 
always, of course, the most important line, the air is carried 
through the head by the fitting E. Eliminating the necessity 
for making the head of air-tight material not only greatly 
facilitates its production and lowers its manufacturing cost, 
but makes it a much more efficient part. 

The ninth object, simplification of interchangeable manu- 
facture, is brought about mainly by the dimensions and 
design of the head of the new connector. Various develop- 
ments may be made within the head without affecting inter- 
change with previous units of the equipment. Forming the 
gasket seats in the manner shown and mounting the fittings 
in the head instead of making them an integral part of the 
head, not only simplifies foundry procedure, but greatly 
simplifies and reduces machining costs. From this simplifi- 
cation greater ease in maintaining interchangeable dimen- 
sions in the several parts naturally results. 


Railroads May Not Evade 
Consolidation Provisions of Law 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

N DENYING the application of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 

ginia to issue its capital stock and assume obligation and 

liability in respect of certain securities in connection with 
the purchase of the property and franchises of the West 
Side Belt, the Interstate Commerce Commission takes occa- 
sion to discuss at some length the provision of the law re- 
lating to railroad consolidations. The application was de- 
nied upon the ground that the issue and assumption are 
not for a lawful object since the applicant has not obtained 
authority for the acquisition under Section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act, which is the section relating to consolidations, 
directing the commission to prepare a tentative plan of cun- 
solidation and providing that a proposed consolidation must 
be in harmony with this complete plan. The effect of the 
decision, therefore, is to declare that railroads desiring to 
effect what amounts to a consolidation in advance of the 
promulgation of the commission’s complete plan may not 
accomplish their object indirectly by failing to make appli- 
cation under Section 5, but by basing it upon other sections 
of the act. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia owns all the stock of the 
Belt Company and is now operating the road jointly with 
its own. An agreement between the companies dated 
September 1 provides that the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
shall purchase all the franchises, corporate property, rights 
and credits of the Belt Company and in payment therefor 
deliver its own securities and assume the contingent liabili- 
ties and remaining indebtedness of the Belt Company. ‘The 
stock so delivered to the Belt Company was then to be re- 
turned by it to the applicant in payment of indebtedness: 
approximating $6,333,000 and in exchange for the stock 
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of the Belt Company. Thereafter the corporate existence 
of the latter was to be terminated. 

The commission’s report points out that the applicant had 
previously asked for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity for the acquisition and operation of the railroad 
of the Belt Company, but the proceeding was dismissed on 
the ground that the proposals did not fall within the pro- 
hibition of paragraph 18, section 1. The applicant has not 
sought approval or authority for the acquisition under any 
other provision of the act. The commission says that under 
Section 20-a as a pre-requisite to the granting of the author- 
ity sought for the issuance of securities, it must find that the 
proposed issue is for some lawful object and the question, 
therefore, is whether the purchase and sale may lawfully be 
made without authority or approval under the provisions of 
Section 5. Section 5 gives authority to the commission to 
approve the acquisition by one carrier of the control of an- 
other in any manner not involving the consolidation of such 
carriers into a single system for ownership and operation. 
It then provides in paragraphs 4 and 5 for the preparation 
by the commission of a plan of consolidation and paragraph 
6 authorizes consolidations which are in harmony with and 
in furtherance of this plan with the approval of the com- 
mission. ‘The report of the commission then continues: 


In the instant case it appears that the purchase by applicant 
and the sale by the Belt Company of the franchises and property 
of the latter are within the corporate powers of both companies 
and may lawfully be accomplished under the laws of the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Nor is the acquisition within the 
prohibition of the “antitrust laws,” for the two carriers do not 
compete, are connecting lines, and for some time have been un- 
der common control and management. The sole question, so far 
as this phase of the matter is concerned, is whether the purchase 
and sale may lawfully be made without authority or approval 
from us under the provisions of Section 5. 

Paragraph (6), Section 5, uses the word “consolidate.” 
Technically, a consolidation is sometimes defined as a union of 
companies where a new corporation is created to take over the 
powers and property of the consolidating corporations. We are 
of the opinion, however, that the word “consolidate” is not used 
in Paragraph (6) in a narrow sense, but that the language of 
the paragraph is broad enough to cover any form of union un- 
der which “properties theretofore in separate ownership, man- 
agement, and operation” pass into the possession of a single cor- 
poration for ownership, management and operation. This matter 
is not of immediate importance, for if the proposed purchase 
falls outside the terms of Paragraph (6), it is certainly covered 
by Paragraph (2) which deals with the acquisition by one car- 
rier of the control of another “either under a lease or by the 
purchase of stock or in any other manner not involving the con- 
solidation of such carriers into a single system for ownership 
and operation.” The question has a prospective importance, 
however, if we decide that authorization of the purchase is nec- 
essary under Section 5, for no such authority may be granted 
under Paragraph (6) until we have adopted a plan of consolida- 
tion under Paragraphs (4) and (5), while there is no similar 
limitation upon action under Paragraph (2). 

3ut applicant has not sought authority for the purchase and 
sale under Section 5, and the immediate question, as aforesaid, 
is whether the transaction can lawfully be consummated without 
such authorization. Two constructions of the above-quoted pro- 
visions of that section are possible. One interpretation is that 
they represent an attempt on the part of Congress to place in our 
hands complete control over the union of carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce; the other is that they are merely a means 
of affording relief from the operation of the “antitrust laws,” or 
other restraining state or federal statutes. 

Section 5 is a unit, its separately-numbered paragraphs dealing 
with analogous matters. Paragraph (1), which has to do with 
the pooling of freights and the division of earnings, begins as 
follows: 

“That, except upon specific approval by order of the Com- 
mission as in this section provided, and except as provided in 
Paragraph (16) of Section 1 of this Act. it shall be unlawful 
for any common carrier subject to this Act to enter into any 
contract, etc.” 

It is thus definitely and unmistakably provided that an agree- 
ment for the pooling of freights or the division of earnings shall 
be unlawful unless and until it receives ovr specific approval. 
The corresponding laneuave of Paragraph (2), which deals with 
union of carriers not involving censolidation into a single system 
for ownership, management, and operation, is not so easily con- 
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strued. It contains no specific prohibition, but provides that 
whenever we are of opinion that it will be in the public interest, 
we shall have authority by order to approve and authorize such 
union, The language of Paragraph (6) is similar, for while it 
specifies the conditions under which consolidations “shall be 
lawful,” it does not in terms state the conditions under which 
they shall be unlawful. 

The provisions in question were made a part of the interstate 
commerce act by the transportation act, 1920. In case of 
ambiguity it is permissible, in.interpreting a statute, to refer to 
the reports of Congress. 

Aside from this extrarieous evidence, the intent of the pro- 
visions may, we think, be determined by reference to internal 
evidence. Paragraphs (4) and (5) provide most elaborately 
for the preparation and adoption by the Commission of a “plan 
for the consolidation of the railway properties of the continental 
United States into a limited number of systems.” When we have 
agreed upon a tentative plan of this character, it must be given 
“due publicity,” including notice to the Governor of each state, 
and all persons must be heard who may file or present objections. 
Thereafter, and not until then, the final plan may be adopted and 
published. 

Obviously, the preparation and adoption of a plan of consolida- 
tion under such instructions from Congress require deliberate 
and careful consideration of every railway property of the “Con- 
tinental United States” from competitive, financial, commercial, 
and other points of view, so that each such property may with 
nicety be fitted into its appropriate place in the final scheme. 
Obviously, also, many consolidations which are not barred by 
the restraining provisions of the “antitrust laws” or other federal 
or state statutes may be wholly inconsistent with the plan and 
destructive of its purpose. Yet, if consolidations of this kind 
can now be lawfully effected without our approval, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that the carriers may ignore Section 5 with 
impunity under similar circumstances, after the plan has finally 
been adopted, and thus bring quick disaster to its entire struc- 
ture. It is impossible to believe that it was the intent of Con- 
gress to prescribe with such care the method by which this 
elaborate and comprehensive program shall be formulated and the 
principles by which it shall be governed, and at the same time 
leave open a door by which at any time it may be wrecked. 

Beyond question, in the development of the transportation act, 
1920, as a constructive measure for the solution of the railroad 
problem, great importance was attached by Congress to the 
ultimate consolidation of the carriers into a limited number of 
great systems, well balanced financially and of similar earning 
power but competing with each other and maintaining the existing 
channels of trade and commerce. In our opinion it was the 
intent of Congress that complete control over the situation should 
be in our hands, so that the working out of this constructive 
policy might be safeguarded in every possible way, and so tliat 
consolidations or other union of interests might not be effected 
without our consent. 

Nor is. the language of Section 5 inconsistent with this con- 
clusion. In Lewis’ Sutherland on Statutory Construction it is 
said, at pages 1149-1150: 

A direction contained in a statute, though couched in merely 
permissive language, will not be construed as leaving compliance 
optional, when the good sense of the entire enactment requires 
its provisions to be deemed compulsory. 

But it is unnecessary to rely upon this principle of construction, 
for when, in Paragraph (6), it is provided that “it shall be law- 
ful” to consolidate under certain conditions, this is but another 
way of saying that consolidations in disregard of those condi- 
tions shall be unlawful. And in like manner, when it is provided 
in Paragraph (2) that we may authorize the acquisition by one 
carrier of control of another in any manner falling short of 
consolidation, whenever we are of opinion that such acquisition 
“will be in the public interest,” this is equivalent to saying that 
authority for the acquisition shall not exist under other condi- 
tions. 

If it had been intended that these provisions of Section 5 
should merely afford a means of escaping from the restraints of 
the “anti-trust laws” and other state or federal statutes, much 
simpler machinery would have been devised for accomplishing 
the purpose. The “plan of consolidation” is incompatible with 
such an interpretation of the section and embodies a policy of 
far greater breadth and vision. 

We conclude and find, therefore, that the proposed issue of 
stock and the proposed assumption of obligation and_ liability 
are for an object—namely, the purchase by applicant and the 
sale by the Belt Company of the property and franchises of the 
latter—which can not lawfully be accomplished without our 
authority under the provisions of Section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act. Until such authority is secured the application 
must he denied. This conclusion makes it unnecessary to consider 
in other respects the propriety of what is proposed. 


Ccmmissioner Potter dissented. 





A Plea in Behalf of the Supervisory Officers 






Railroads’ Treatment of Supervisory Forces Singularly Out of 
. Line with Their Merits 


By J. L. Eldridge 


Vice-President, Yardmasters’ Association of America 


N EVENT occurred shortly after the railways came under 
government control which should have afforded the 
railway executives considerable material for thought, 

and that was the formation of organizations of supervisory of- 
ficials—yardmasters, train dispatchers, station agents and 
mechanical supervisors. Organizations of these classes of 
railway employees came into existence practically over night. 

The old stock argument about silver-tongued orators 
arousing the spirit of discontent and unrest among these men 
for the purpose of furnishing themselves with jobs will 
manifestly not apply in this case, for these organizations 
arose almost spontaneously as soon as coercive pressure was 
removed. 

How are we to explain this singular phenomenon? ‘The 
explanation is simple, and constitutes a grave indictment 
against the prescience and foresight of the railway executives 
as a whole. 

During the progress of railway development the interests 
of these men and their peculiar importance in the railway 
industry had been lost to sight in the maze of a bureaucratic 
official organization. The yardmaster who, in the original 
railway organizations had been the right arm of the division 
executive now found himself removed to a great distance by 
the intervention of numerous minor staff officers, who in 
many instances had no practical knowledge of his problems, 
but who nevertheless exercised practically untrammeled 
authority over him. 

During all these years he was made the victim of any 
number of manifestly unjust conditions, unjust differentials 
in wages, unjust discriminations in hours and petty tyran- 
nies and exaction on the part of his immediate superiors 
from which there was no escape. 

How often have we known of good, competent yardmasters 
who have thrown up the job and “gone back to the foot- 
board,” as the saying is, because the constant ragging by some 
minor operating official, who could not if his life depended 
upon it fill the yardmaster’s jcb, made life miserable, and 
produced a mental attitude which detracted from the efficient 
performance of his work. 

It was these abuses and acts of injustice arising perhaps 
from the indifference rather than the intention of the manage- 
ments and which had been «accumulating during a long 
period that finally resulted in the formation of national 
organizations of yardmasters, and other supervisory officers. 

We have said at the opening of this article that the ap- 
pearance of these organizations of supervisors should have 
furnished the railway executives with food for thought. One 
would imagine that they would at least have made some effort 
to analyze the factors which had operated to bring about 
such a situation, and having arrived at the cause of the 
trouble would have taken some steps to alter or palliate the 
offending conditions. 

One would naturally suppose that they would have been 
astounded, not to say alarmed, to see the men who were 
directly responsible for the operation of their railways, sud- 
denly grouping themselves in labor organizations. It is not 
in the records that they indulged in any such thoughts, at 
least so far as attempting to change the conditions which 
led up to this revolt are concerned. On the contrary, they 
reverted to past practices, only more so, as one might say. 
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On October 3, 1918, committees of yardmasters from all 
parts of the country, except the Pacific slope, met with the 
regional directors in Chicago. They asked for an eight-hour 
day and $250 per month. 

President A. H. Smith of the New York Central, who 
acted as chairman, advanced the argument that it would be 
impossible owing to the shortage of man power to grant an 
eight-hour day at that time, and the yardmasters finding 
this unanswerable went back to their twelve-hour day. 

Shortly after this meeting, there was issued by the director 
general a schedule of wages and working conditions for 
yardmasters. The wages were placed at a maximum of $250 
and minimum of $200 per month for yardmasters, and a 
maximum of $240 and $175 per month for assistant yard- 
masters, and the application of the maximum or the minimum 
was left to the discretion of the executives on the individual 
properties. 

My readers will doubtless say this was the time when 
the executives grasped their opportunity to challenge by a 
fair and just application of this award the necessity for the 
existence of labor organizations of supervisory officials. 
They did nothing of the sort, or at least in only a few 
instances. 

The following is an example cf what they really did. On 
several railways men who had carried the title of yardmasters 
for years were suddenly reclassified as assistant yardmasters 
and paid the minimum rate. 

On one large Eastern carrier where the yardmasters had 
never been granted vacations, a vacation for the year 1918 
was refused, although the director general’s order granted it, 
and was not allowed until months afterward and then only 
after an appeal had been taken to the regional director. 
From all over the country came complaints to the effect that 
the award of the director general was being applied without 
any proper regard for the duties or responsibilities of the men 
involved. Some of these cases were straightened out on the 
property, others by the regional directors, but many of them 
owing to obstructionist tactics on the part of the local officials, 
and the then imperfect organizations of the yardmasters’ 
association, dragged along until the railways went back to 
private management, and consequently, there are yardmasters 
in this country who have just claims arising from the im- 
proper application of the director general’s award which 
run into thousands of dollars. 

Is it any wonder when all of these things are considered, 
that the yardmasters and the other supervisory officials’ 
organizations were able to present to the members of the 
Congress during the winter of 1919-1920, evidence sufficient 
to convince them of the necessity of including these classes 
in the labor sections of the Transportation Act? 


It was once remarked to the writer that the supervisory 
officials were the non-commissioned officers in the railway 
army. With this we do not agree, but resorting to the same 
analogy we should say that at least two classes of these 
employees could with more justice be compared to the line 
officers in military organizations. These classes are the agent 
and the yardmaster. The general manager and his aides, 


which ‘designation would cover all classes down to and in- 
cluding the trainmaster, constitute the general staff of the 
railway army in which the agent and the yardmaster are the 
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line officers. These are the men who are constantly in 
command on the firing line, and who are working day and 
night to execute successfully the orders which are being 
passed on to them by the various “aide de camps” of the 
general staff. 

Marshal Foch in one of his lectures on the Principles of 
Modern War delivered many vears before the late European 
conflict, defined a good corps commander “‘as one who could 
successfully carry out the instructions of his superiors under 
circumstances of which he was frequently the sole judge.” 
One would have to search a long while before he could find 
a better definition of a good yardmaster. And then, to carry 
the military analogy further, the yardmaster is constantly 
faced by the two factors which form the basis of all strategy 
—time and space—and like the strategist, all his work and 
its results are based upon and conditioned by these factors. 

If the railway terminals of the country were of a size 
proportionate to the maximum traffic, his problems would not 
only be easier, but he would be able to attain to complete 
victory, or in other words entirely eliminate congestion, 
rehandling and delay. But such is not the case, and so 
the best that he can hope to attain is only a partial victory, 
or a minimizing of the factors of delay and congestion. In 
this position he is like some strategist, whose combinations 
are perfect, but who is, owing to conditions of terrain, insuf- 
ficient reserves, or other factors beyond his control, always 
robbed of the complete fruits of victory. He can checkmate 
his antagonist, and deal him staggering blows, but he is un- 
able to annihilate him. Obviously, such a situation would 
call for the highest order of military talent, for the slightest 
error would be fatal. 

It is the business of the yardmaster to move cars, and his 
ability to do this within the smallest possible pace and in 
the shortest duration of time determines his success or failure. 
Consequently, it is necessary that he should be first of all 
a competent switchman, and the business of switching cars, 
like golf, rifle shooting or horseback riding, cannot be learned 
by watching some one else perform. One must have the 
actual experience. And now right here, we wish to say a 
word for the yardmen employed in the terminals of this 
country. It has become almost a habit within recent years to 
assume that the railway workers no longer have a pride in 
their work, but are interested only in their pay checks. This 
is untrue of railway workers in general, and is particularly 
unjust to the men working in our terminals; for if there is 
one thing eagerly coveted by these men it is the reputation of 
being a good switchman, that is the ability to perform a 
given amount of work with the least number of moves, and 
consequently, in the shortest possible period of time. 

In making yardmasters, the managements of some carriers 
overlook this class of employee entirely; with the thought 
perhaps that men taken from other branches of the service 
would be more loyal in case of labor trouble. In this we 
believe they make a grave error, for while the loyalty they 
have in mind will be called upon very infrequently, the 
efficiency which comes only from knowledge and experience 
is needed every day. 

It is a fact well known to all who are conversant with the 
situation that the terminals constitute the weakest link in 
our transportation system. It was in these that the break- 
down which occurred during the early years of the war was 
most serious in its results, and we are willing to predict 
that a resumption of anything like the traffic handled during 
the years 1915-1920 will result in a similar condition of 
blockade and delay in the movement of freight. 

The reason for this is, of course, very simple and that is 
that railway traffic has outgrown the capacity and facilities 
of the terminals many-fold, and this condition cannot be 
improved at this time without the expenditure of many mil- 
lions of dollars. The growth of cities and towns has re- 
sulted in restricting railway terminals to a size proportionate 
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to the traffic of 30 or 40 years ago, and it is only by the 
purchase of much valuable real estate and costly engineering 
projects that this condition can now be overcome. 

Imagine the expense incurred by reason of delay and 
damage in a terminal when a dozen classifications are made, 
and only three or four tracks available to make them. 

Imagine the expense incurred by reason of trains standing 
outside terminals for hours because of the lack of available 
track room. The writer making a trip over one of our 
largest carriers during the winter of 1919-1920, counted 14 
trains standing outside one of their biggest terminals. 

And now we would ask the candid reader if he does not 
believe that the men who are entrusted with the duty of get- 
ting the best results under such conditions should be con- 
sidered in the light of something more than a corporal in 
the railway army? Or whether he is not entitled to some- 
thing more than five cents per hour more than a yard fore- 
man, which is the basic rate recently offered the yardmasters 
by one of the largest carriers in the country? 


Amendment to Transportation 
Act Opposed 


WasnincrTon, D. C. 

LBA B. JOHNSON, president of the Railway Business 

Association, and Professor Emory R. Johnson of the 

University of Pennsylvania, representing the railroad 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
testified before the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
on December 15 in opposition to an amendment of the trans- 
portation act to repeal the rate-miking section as proposed 
in the Capper and Nicholson bills. Mr. Johnson opposed 
the Capper bill as a direct attack upon the earning capacity 
of the railroads, both in the proposed repeal of Section 15a 
and in that part of the bill which would restore to the states 
complete control over intrastate rates. Repeal of Section 15a. 
he said, would leave the commission without instructions 
as to rates that would yield an adequate income. The Rail- 
way Business Association, he said, believes that anything 
tending to destroy the full authority of the commission as 
conferred by the Transportation Act is contrary to public 
opinion. Inadequacy of revenue, he said, would inevitably 
in time bring about government operation and ownership of 
the railroads, which, in his opinion, would be the greatest 
calamity that could happen to the United States. The rail- 
roads must have adequate revenues, not only to maintain the 
railroad properties, but also to attract new capital, and the 
inability of the railroads to get new capital will continue s« 
long as the return from railroad investment does not rise to 
the level of the return from competing securities. Moreover, 
he said, prosperity will not be restored until the purchasing 
power of the railroads has been restored. When the railroads 
are in prosperous condition, the entire business of the country 
is stimulated. 

Professor Johnson asked a fair trial of the act. Repeal of 
sections which give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
authority to correct state rates when they discriminate unduly 
against interstate commerce, would limit the commission’s 
ability to maintain rates permitting a free flow of interstate 
commerce, he said. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the United States holds,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “that none of the provisions of the act 
should be repealed or amended at the present time. The 
Capper bill would cut the rule of rate-making out of the 
act, and would take away from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power it has been given to correct state rates 
that unreasonably discriminate against interstate commerce 
and interstate railroad rates. 

“The rule of rate-making was put into the law because 
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of the belief that it was necessary for the maintenance of 
efficient railroad service and for the restoration of railroad 
credit. Manufacturers, shippers, and producers of all kinds 
had reached the conviction before the act was passed that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should so regulate rates 
as to enable the carriers to earn enough each year upon the 
value of their properties to enable them to maintain them 
and to develop their facilities along with the growth of the 
business of the country. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the United States through 
its railroad committee and by a vote taken among the 1,400 
business organizations within the chamber, formulated a rule 
of rate-making in 1919 which was similar to the one incor- 
porated in the Transportation Act of 1920. These business 
organizations voted six to one for the rule. 
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“As early as 1917 the national chamber declared by ref- 
erendum in favor of giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority to regulate rates when these rates affect 
interstate commerce. This action of the chamber was re- 
affirmed in 1919. The chamber recommended that this 
principle be incorporated in the Transportation Act of 1920. 

“The exercise of power by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to correct unjustly discriminatory state rates is in 
the public interest. The statute does not take away from 
the state commissions their power to initiate rates, nor are 
the states prevented from adjusting railroad charges within 
the reasonable limits established by the federal act. The 
chamber believes that the Transportation Act should be 
given full and fair trial, and that when the act is changed 
it should be supplemented and rounded out.” 


Contract Work Under Fire Before Labor Board 


Roads Defend Practice of “Farming Out’ Maintenance 
Requirements as Legal and Economical 


HE RIGHT OF RAILROADS to contract car and locomotive 

repair and maintenance work has been the subject 

of vigorous and at times bitter attack and defense 
during the past week in hearings before the Railroad Labor 
Board: ‘Twelve cases, involving nine carriers which have 
contracted for either part or all of their repair or mainte- 
nance work and the labor organizations representing the 
classes of employees affected by the changes in management, 
were consolidated by the Board and hearings on the com- 
plaints of the organizations that these contracts were made 
solely to evade the rulings of the Board and the provisions 
of the Transportation Act began on December 19. 

The first complaint to be heard by the Board, considered 
by both carriers and employees as more or less of a “test 
case,” was that brought by the Railway Employees Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor against the In- 
diana Harbor Belt, because that carrier had contracted with 
the Burnham Car Repair Company for the operation of all 
of its repair tracks and shop facilities. The Board’s synopsis 
of the case, as presented to the Board by representatives of 
the Federated Shop Crafts, outlines the salient points in the 
complaint. It says: 

It appears that in January, 1921, the carrier contracted with 
the Burnham Car Company to take over and operate the 
repair tracks of the Indiana Harbor Belt, the railroad com- 
pany retaining the car inspectors under their supervision. 
Immediately upon the assumption of supervision by the car 
company a reduction in wages was made and some of the 
work placed on a piece work basis. Seventeen men were 
laid off. The employees contend that the carrier’s action was 
for the purpose of enabling them to avoid the payment of 


the rates established by the Board and that their action was 
in violation of the provisions of the National Agreement. 


Frank P, Walsh Calls Contracts “Legal Frauds” 


Frank P. Walsh, who will be remembered as the cross- 
examiner in the national agreements case, opened the em- 
ployee’s presentation by terming the contract made between 
the Indiana Harbor Belt and the Burnham Car Repair Com- 
pany as a “legal fraud.” The presentation of specific charges 
against both the carrier and the repair company was made 
by C. J. McGowan, vice-president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen, who alleged that the Indiana Harbor Belt 
had violated the national agreement with shopmen by: (1) 
declining to discuss grievances with the men or their repre- 
sentatives; (2) refusing to negotiate a new agreement with 
the representatives of the shopmen; (3) refusing to continue 





the national agreement until a new agreement could be 
negotiated; (4) forcing an individual agreement with the car 
inspectors; (5) changing the hours and wages of car in- 
spectors without proper authority and without negotiation 
with the union’s representatives or reference to the Labor 
Board; and (6) discharging men without proper cause and 
investigation. 

At the same time he charged the Burnham Car Repair 
Company with: (1) refusing to deal with the local officers 
of the men’s union; (2) relieving men without reference to 
their seniority; (3) discharging men without investigation; 
(4) changing the work day from eight hours to nine; (5) re- 
ducing the hourly rates of carmen to 66 2/3 cents; and, 
(6) installing piecework without an agreement with the men 
or their representatives. 


George Hannauer Cross Examined 


Mr. Walsh then commenced the cross-examination of 
George Hannauer, vice-president and general manager of the 
Indiana Harbor Belt, continuing for the, greater portion of 
the Board’s sessions on December 19 and 20 in an effort to 
prove that the contractors in this case were “dummy” con- 
tractors and that the only motive for “farming out” the work 
was the desire of the carrier to evade the orders of the Board 
and the provisions of the Transportation Act. Mr. Hannauer 
pointed out that the contractors had performed many jobs 
for the carrier in the past and were financially responsible, 
that they had solicited the repair work without word from 
him, that there was no connection whatever between the car- 
rier or any of its officers and the contracting company, that 
he had conceived the idea of contracting this work and had 
not talked with anyone except the chief mechanical officer 
of the road before signing the contract, that the repair work 
at different points was contracted for at different times, 
culminating in a period of three months in the contracting 
of all of the road’s car repair work, and that the carrier 
exercised no unusual or illegal control over the contractor’s 
employees, the carrier’s representatives in the contract shops 
being present merely to lay out the work desired by the 
carrier and inspect the work turned out. The move was 
made, he said, entirely in the interests of economy and effici- 
ency, citing that the labor costs of the contractors on certain 
work averaged $17,497 a month, whereas the same work, 
estimated on the basis of the Master Car Builders’ charges, 
would have cost the railroad $24,937 a month. The yearly 
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savings under the contract arrangement would amount to 
about $75,000, he added. 


I. H. B. Contends Board Has No Jurisdiction in Case 


The carrier’s presentation in the case was directed by Mr. 
Murray who, in opening his remarks, filed a brief with the 
Board setting forth that it was the contention of the carrier 
that the Board had no jurisdiction in this case. In support 
of this position the brief pointed out that the labor provisions 
of the Transportation Act apply to disputes between the 
carriers and employees or subordinate officials directly inter- 
ested in these disputes. The organization bringing this case 
before the Board is not directly interested in the dispute, it 
asserted, and therefore the Board had no jurisdiction in the 
case. 

“While not admitting the jurisdiction of the Board,” the 
brief continued in substance, “the Indiana Harbor Belt 
denies that the agreement with the Burnham Car Repair 
Company for the contracting out of the repairing of its car 
equipment was done to avoid payment of the rates of pay 
established by the Board, and denies that the contracting 
out of its repair work is in violation of any rule or working 
condition legally in effect between the Indiana Harbor Belt 
and .its employees; but asserts that this agreement was made 
to accomplish economies and improvements in the operation 
of the carrier and is accomplishing and will accomplish 
these results. The Indiana Harbor Belt asserts that the 
Board has no jurisdiction over the Burnham Car Repair 
Company or the employees of that company, their wages or 
conditions of employment. The employees of the Burnham 
Car Repair Company under this agreement are not the em- 
ployees of the carrier and there is no dispute likely sub- 
stantially to interrupt commerce between the Federated Shop 
Crafts and the Indiana Harbor Belt arising out of the con- 
tracting of equipment repair. 

“Tt is the position of the Indiana Harbor Belt that: 

“(1) No jurisdiction has been vested in the Board to 
determine when and under what circumstances and upon 
what conditions the carrier may employ independent cun- 
tractors to do work for it; 

(2) even if the men employed by the contractors under 
this agreement were construed by the Board to be the em- 
ployees of the carrier, the employing of these men by the 
carrier on terms satisfactory to them would not create and 
could not constitute any dispute between the carrier and its 
former employees in whose behalf the complaint in this case 
has been filed; 

“(3) the Board, by the terms of the act of Congress 
creating it, can only entertain jurisdiction upon the cum- 
plaint of employees, organized or unorganized, where there 
exists an unadjusted dispute which can substantially inter- 
rupt the operation of the carrier; and such dispute must be 
one between the complaining employees and the carrier in 
which the complaining employees are directly interested. 


Board May Become “Welfare 
Agency of the Employees” 


“The phrase ‘directly interested in the dispute,’ occurring 
and reoccurring as a controlling condition wherever the 
jurisdiction of adjustment boards or of the Labor Board is 
defined in the Transportation Act, is manifestly placed in 
the Act with deliberate and mature intent. By the express 
terms of these sections, no employees or organization of em- 
ployees can act or interfere or require action by the carrier 
or set in motion action by the Labor Board in respect to 
grievances, rules or working conditions, or wages or salaries, 
which do not directly interest such employees or organiza- 
tion of employees—it is not sufficient to create a right of 
such employees or organization of employees to act or in- 
terfere or complain to the Labor Board that they are indi- 
rectly or sympathetically interested in the grievances, rules 
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or working conditions or in the wages or salaries of other 
employees or organizations of employees. ‘The jurisdiction 
of the Board is confined to disputes between the carrier and 
its own existing employees in respect to the rules, working 
conditions, wages or salaries of their own employment—it 
does not cover the relations or obligations of the carrier tc 
ex-employees. It does not affect the free will of the carrier 
to discharge an employee, nor the free will of the carrier tc 
engage an employee. It dose not confer upon the Board 
power to dictate whom the carrier shall discharge or retain 
or whom the carrier shall employ. It does not affect the 
right of the carrier, in any department of work, to accum- 
plish that work through an agreement with a contractor 
who furnishes the labor therefor—in fact, where the carrier 
can achieve economies by so doing, it is its clear duty to 
follow that policy. That the carrier has discharged a parti- 
cular employee or has engaged a particular employee, or 
accomplishes the performance of work through a contractor 
of labor rather than by direct employment of labor, may 
sentimentally or sympathetically or from the standpoint of 
the maintenance or advancement of labor unions or labor 
welfare, interest the employees of the carriers, but it does 
not directly interest the employees of the carrier in respect 
to the rules, working conditions, wages or salaries of their 
own employment. 

“There is danger that the Board may assert, or may by 
the employees be asked to assert, in exercising its jurisdic- 
tion, a too broad interpretation of this word ‘interest’ as 
used in this Act. 

“If the mere existence of a concern or desire to 
accomplish a class advantage in the conflict between 
capital and labor is sufficient to justify a complaint 
to the Board by employees, then the functions of the Board 
in respect to the relations between the carrier and its em- 
ployees are practically unlimited, and the Board becomes a 
welfare agency of the employees. 

“It is respectfully suggested that this Act does not design 
to give the Board jurisdiction to adjust any disputes which 
may arise between the carrier and its employees in respect 
to any grievances which the employees may arbitrarily set 
up in their desire to promote their class welfare—and that 
the grievances referred to in this Act are grievances in 
direct respect to the employees’ own working conditions, or 
in direct respect to the rules affecting the employees’ own 
employment, or in respect to the employees’ own wages or 
salaries—and that the word ‘interest,’ as it occurs in this 
Act, is used in a legal sense and not in a layman sense. 
If grievance under this Act is to be construed as embracing 
any strategic demands, which the employees as a matter of 
class interest may make and fortify by threat of a strike, 
as to whom the carrier discharges or employs, or as to 
whether the carrier procures its labor through a contractor 
or by direct employment, then the Board becomes in reality 
the supreme supervisor of the carriers in all matters per- 
taining to employment—and practically, through the weapon 
of a threatened strike, the employees of the carrier may 
confer or thrust upon the Labor Board jurisdiction of any 
issue whatsoever.” 


Former and Present I. H. B. Employees 
Satisfied With New Conditions 


Under the subsequent direct examination of Mr. Hahnauer 
by Mr. Murray, the history of contract work on the Indiana 
Harbor Belt was outlined and emphasises placed on the fact 
that the carrier has been since 1915 contracting part of its 
operation, notably its icing facilities, and always without 
criticism on the part of the employees. In reply to one 
question, Mr. Hannauer said that he believed that it was his 
duty under Section 404 of the Transportation Act to contract 
work wherever savings could be made by so doing. 
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In closing the carrier’s case, Mr. Murray presented a peti- 
tion of the car inspectors now on the Indiana Harbor Belt to 
the Board and stating that they were satisfied with their wages 
and working conditions, that they desired no change and that 
they were not opposed to the company’s contracting its repair 
work. Another petition signed by all of the carmen employed 
by the contractors and stating practically the same facts, plus 
the statement that they desired no one to protest their situa- 
tion, was also presented by Mr. Murray. 

After vainly trying to establish the possibility of future col- 
lusion between the contractors and Mr. Hannauer to bring the 
costs of repair work up, Mr. Walsh presented numerous affi- 
davits of former employees of the carrier to prove that the 
petition presented on behalf of the carrier’s car inspectors 
was obtained from the men under threat of losing their posi- 
tion. It developed, however, that the affidavits were dated 
in April whereas the petition of the men was dated in August, 
six months later. 


Mr. Walsh Summarizes Employees’ Case 


The salient points in the carriers’ and the employees’ posi- 
tions in all of these controversies were brought out in the 
closing arguments of Mr. Walsh and Mr. Murray in Indiana 
Harbor Belt case. 

Mr. Walsh in an impassioned plea for a decision declaring 
the employees of the contractor to be still the employees of 
the carrier and therefore subject to the rulings of the Board 
and the provisions of the Transportation Act and terming 
the contracts already made as illegal, said that this case deals 
with the fundamentals for which the Board was created, the 
insuring of justice to railway employees. The form of the 
contract, he added, indicated that it follows ‘‘a form of con- 
tract used by the railroads throughout the country as part of 
a general plan to evade the rulings of the Board and the 
provisions of the Transportation Act.” Should this contract 
be adjudged legal by the Board there will be nothing to pre- 
vent the carriers from contracting all of their operations, thus 
nullifying the labor provisions of the Transportation Act, he 
pointed out. 


S. C. Murray Presents Carriers’ Case 


Mr. Murray, in closing the carrier’s case, pointed out that 
the labor organizations represented by Mr. Walsh could have 
no standing before the Board in this case inasmuch as the 
employees of the contractor had specifically stated that 
they did not want their case brought before the Board and 
the men who were formerly in the employ of the company 
and who had gone on a strike when the change was an- 
nounced had no right to representation before the Board ac- 
cording to its previous rulings. The contract itself was de- 
fended by Mr. Murray under the “independent contractor” 
laws of the country. He cited many decisions of the Supreme 
Court and rulings made under the Federal Employers Lia- 
bility Act in support of this defense. These decisions showed 
that railroad foremen could direct the work of the com- 
tractor’s employees without changing the relations between 
the contractor and his employees and the railroad and its em- 
ployees. Furthermore, he added, the contract does not violate 
the national agreement for there is nothing in the national 
agreement holding that the railroads have no right to contract 
work. Mr. Walsh’s “fraud” charge was refuted by reference 
to the contract made in 1919 by the road for the operation of 
its icing plant. Then, Mr. Murray said, there was no reason 
for evading either the rulings of the Board or the provisions 
of the Transportation Act for neither were in existence at 
the time. 


Whole Controversy Based on I. H. B. Presentations 


With the close of arguments in the Indiana Harbor Belt 
case, on which both employees and carriers had concentrated 
their respective arguments on the principles involved, the 
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presentation of evidence in similar cases between other car- 
riers and the organizations representing the men affected by 
the changes, was given rapidly. In every case the testimony 
closely followed the attack of the employees and the defense 
of the carriers in the Indiana Harbor Belt controversy. 

The complaints of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railroad Shop Laborers against the 
Chicago Great Western, the St. Louis-San Francisco, the 
Colorado & Southern, the Indiana Harbor Belt, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Chicago & North Western and 
the Great Northern and the complaint of the Federated Shop 
Crafts against the Gulf Coast Lines were quickly disposed 
of in this manner. 

E. F. Grable, president of the maintenance of way: organi- 
zation, in stating his contentions, brought forth the additional 
charge that the carriers in contracting their maintenance of 
way work were not only violating the Board’s orders and the 
provisions of the Transportation Act, but were also evading 
the supervision of the I. C. C. over expenditures. ; 

In defense of the Indiana Harbor Belt’s contract for main- 
tenance of way work, Mr. Hannauer presented statistics to 
show that although more actual work has been done on its 
right of way in the period from April 1 to September 30, 
1921, under the contract arrangement than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1920, when the work was done by railroad 
forces, the man hours expended decreased from 691,080 to 
374,068, and the cost to the carrier decreased from $359,015 
to $133,104. 

L. K. Sillcox, general superintendent of motive power of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, testifying in defense of 
that carrier’s contract for unskilled laborers’ work at four 
engine terminals, stated that under the terms of the contract 
the carrier saved $47,714 per year. Under cross examination, 
Mr. Sillcox stated that largely because of the restrictive rules 
of the national agreement and the wage rates fixed by the 
Board it was impossible to do the necessary work for less 
than $11.20 per engine whereas the contractor arbitrarily 
offered to do the work for $9 per engine. The contract was 
made, he added, to effect this saving and under the require- 
ment of the Transportation Act for economical operation. 


The Erie’s Contract Shop Work 


Hearings on complaints of shopmen on Erie against that 
carrier’s contracting of its shop work at Hornell, N. Y., to 
the Hornell Construction and Repair Company and at 
Marion, O., to the Railway Service Company were before 
the Board on December 20. The testimony in this case was 
comparatively brief and followed in general the testimony 
given by both carriers and employees in the previcus case. 
Ben B. Hooper, vice-chairman of the Board, asked H. A. 
Taylor, general solicitor of the Erie, if it was the carrier’s 
position that legally it could contract all of its operations. 
Mr. Taylor, however, refused to express an opinion on 
points which were not before the Board, but called attention 
to the fact that there might be a dividing line based on the 
character of the work which would make impossible theoreti- 
cal or practical contracting of all railway operations. 


Walsh Closes Hearings for Employees 


In closing this series of Hearings for employees Mr. Walsh 
cited two reasons why he believes the railroads cannot suc- 
cessfully contract work: First, because stockholders of 
railways would not stand for allowing property to get out 
of their legal grasp; second, the alleged admission of effici- 
ency on the part of the railway executives through giving 
work to outside companies would bring the railroads before: 
the government and they would lose their charters. 

Hearing on the temporary injunction granted to the. 
Pennsylvania against the Labor Board, described in the 
Railway Age of December 17, page 1216, scheduled for 
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December 21, has been postponed until January 3 by mutual 
agreement. 


Missouri & North Arkansas Before Board 


J. C. Murray, receiyer for the Missouri & North Arkansas, 
filed a petition with the Labor Board on December 21 ask- 
ing for authority to cut the wages of employees 25 per cent 
in order to resume operation of that road. The road ceased 
operations on July 31 after a long controversy with its 
employees and between the courts and the Labor Board. In 
filing this petition Mr. Murray outlined a special wage 
reduction plan which he had submitted to the employees in 
October and which they turned down. This proposal was 
to resume operations immediately with a 25 per cent wage 
cut with the understanding that if at the end of the year 
there was any surplus left, after paying expenses, taxes and 
interest this surplus will be divided among the employees 
up to the point where their wages are comparable with the 
wages paid on other carriers. 


The Seriousness cf the 
Egg Claim Situation 


By Albert L. Green 


Special Representative, Freight Claim Prevention, 
American Railway Association 


out in egg claims by the railroad companies averaged 

$90,000 a month, and by the American Railway Ex- 
press Company, $50,000 a month. Approximately 80 per 
cent of these amounts represent damage which could easily 
have been avoided by the more careful handling of egg crates 
on the part of the transportation employees, and by closer 
attention to the packing and loading of the crates in cars 
by the shippers. Only a fraction of the damage was due to 
wrecks and derailments, the exact amount reported by the 
railways for this six months’ period being $9,049 or less 
than 2 per cent of the total. The remainder may, therefore, 
be said to be wholly within the control of the shippers and 
the carriers. 

Comparing this year’s figures with those of 1920, when 
extraordinary conditions, such as peak prices and the switch- 
men’s strike, contributed to the record figure of $2,500,000 
in egg claims, the lower prices and more favorable transpor- 
tation conditions now prevailing would seem to point to a 
greater reduction than is now in sight. Much encourage- 
ment, however, is to be drawn from the decided improve- 
ment noted in the preparation of shipments for movement 
by express and, in certain localities, by freight. In Ten- 
nessee, for instance, a particularly serious egg claim situa- 
tion has been almost entirely adjusted, and eggs from that 
territory are now reaching the market in first-class condition. 

By no means do the carriers claim that all of the trouble 
is due to the lack of care on the part of the shipper. They 
recognize that the majority of claims arise from causes for 
which the carriers alone are responsible, and we think it is 
safe to say that there is not a freight or express carrier in 
the country that is not putting forth its best efforts to render 
safe and satisfactory service. 

It is clear, however, that the shippers do share some 
responsibility in the matter. To insure safe transportation, 
eggs must be packed right. What constitutes “right” pack- 
ing is open to discussion. Heretofore it has been considered 
that the honeycomb filler, when new and of standard quality 
and packed with excelsior pads of the proper weight, should 
protect the eggs with the minimum of damage under ordi- 
nary conditions. But a study of the reports of inspections 
made by the railroads and express companies at the market 
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points, develops a serious question whether the point of 
maximum safety has actually been reached. 

The egg case pad was first introduced to the trade in 
1903, and shortly thereafter its use was officially recognized 
by the Consolidated Freight Classification. The pad at that 
time weighed 145 lb. to the thousand. It was then thought 
merely necessary to use a quantity of loose excelsior which 
had ordinarily been used in the packing of eggs, and no 
particular thought was given to the necessity of compressing 
or tying the fillers within the case so as to prevent the 
shifting of the contents. From time to time suggestions came 
to the manufacturers from the trade that thicker pads would 
offer greater resistance to breakage, and accordingly the 
weight of the pad was increased, first to 160 lb., then to 
180 lb., and finally to 235 lb. per thousand, which is the 
weight now in general use. Two years ago it was found that 
the introduction of a third pad, usually inserted beneath the 
top filler, was effective in reducing damage and it was not 
long before the majority of shippers adopted the 6-pad pack 
in preference to the 4-pad pack previously used. 

On October 12 and 13, at the research laboratory of the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, Chicago, a series of 
tests were made under the observation of representatives of 
the National Railway & Express Committee on Egg Break- 
age; the Freight Container Bureau; the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; the Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic 
Association; the National Association of Egg Case and Egg 
Case Filler Manufacturers; and the National Poultry, Butter 
and Egg Association. The objects of the test were, (1) to 
determine whether the present honeycomb filler should be 
strengthened; (2) to measure the comparative protection 
afforded by the excelsior pad now in use as against a thicker 
and heavier pad; and (3) to compare the 4-pad pack versus 
the 6-pad pack. Egg cases of standard construction and of 
standard fillers, flats and pads taken from the regular stock, 
and only sound eggs were used. All cases, with a single 
exception, were subjected to a 20-min. test on a shaker 
machine. . 

At the conclusion of the tests the newly organized Na- 
tional Railway and Express Committee’on Egg Breakage 
held its first meeting and discussed all phases of the egg 
claim problem...This committee recommended that a pad 
weighing not léss than 250 Ib. per thousand should be pre- 
scribed by the Freight and Express Classifications; that the 
trade marking of fillers would help prevent thg use of 
under-standard fillers, since it would enable the carriers’ 
inspectors to identify the manufacturer of fillers below grade, 
which would lead to the product being condemned for trans- 
portation purposes; that the present standard honeycomb 
filler, when used with six pads, affords all the necessary 
protection, and until the heavier pad has been thoroughly 
tried out in practice, consideration should not be given to 
increasing the weight of the filler; also that much better 
results would be secured if all shippers now using the 4-pad 
pack would follow the practice of the majority and use 6 
pads to the case. 

The extensive use of second-hand fillers presented the 
most complicated problem which came before the conference. 
Many schemes for eliminating their use were discussed and 
the subject has been left open for consideration at a future 
meeting. 





THE CANADIAN Pactric, for the first time, is planning to use 
New York as a port of departure for its passenger steamers. 
During the war twelve of the company’s steamers carried troops 
and supplies from New York. The “Empress of Scotland,” 
25,000 tons, leaves on February 4, and the “Empress of France,” - 
18,500 tons, on February 11, both on Mediterranean cruises, The 
“Empress of Britain,” 15,850 tons, which brought home the 27th 
Division of the American Expeditionary Forces, will go on two 
West Indian cruises, one on January 21 and the other on Feb. 21. 











Loading Guides Solve Difficulties of L. C. L. Freight 


Pennsylvania Aids Shippers by Introducing Improved 
Method for This Service 


O EXPEDITE the forwarding of. less-than-carload freight 
in so-called trap or ferry car service from points in the 
central region to all points on the system and connecting 

railroads loading guides have been prepared by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, which show in a simplified manner the cor- 
rect loading to be followed. These guides have been dis- 
tributed to all ferry or trap-car shippers in the central region 
and after six months’ trial the majority of shippers served py 
the road have permanently adopted them. Efforts are now 
being made to secure the co-operation of all others using the 
trap or ferry car service. 

The results already accomplished have exceeded expecta- 
tions. The railroad men and the shippers who have adopted 





loaded to secure the best possible service. With this infor- 
mation they are able to assemble their shipments and so regu- 
late their loading that the car can be forwarded to the trans- 
fer which will accord the best service. This direct loading 
greatly reduces the handling of the shipments at intermediate 
points and eliminates the delay previously experienced with 
the indiscriminate loading. 

A feature of prime ‘mnortance ‘s that shippers have found 
that the simplicity of the guide renders its” use general 
throughout their loading departments. Moreover, shippers 
find that it is advantageous to them to hold their shipments 
several days and assemble a load for a proper transfer, be- 
cause of the improved service that accrues by such arrange- 


~ 


Markers Indicating Routes Simplifies the Sorting of Freight 


the plan feel assured that it provides an efficient and expedi- 
tious method for the handling of miscellaneous freight in less- 
than-carload quantities which, unless loaded in a systematic 
way as regards destinaticn and intermediate transfer points, 
is necessarily subject to frequent handling and delay en 
route. 


The Plan 


Freight cars which are loaded by shippers at their plants 
with miscellaneous less-than-carload shipments are known 
as ferry or trap cars. Prior to the preparation of the loading 
guides this freight was loaded indiscriminately; shipments 
destined to eastern points, for instance, were loaded in the 
same car with miscellaneous shipments destined to western 
points or southern points. This indiscriminate loading made 
it necessary to move cars to adjacent freight stations or near- 
by transfers where they had to be unloaded, the shipments 
sorted and then reloaded either to more distant transfer points 
or destinations. 

By using the loading guide the shippers can readily ascer- 
tain the proper transfer to which their shipments should be 


ment in that the shipments reach their destinations more 
promptly when compared with the old plan. 


Advantages of the Plan 


Industrial plants which have adopted the new plan report 
from the viewpoint of the shipper, the following advantages 

Shipments reach customers in much less time as delays at 
local stations and transfers are eliminated. ; 

Owing to reduced handling at transfer points goods not 
only arrive at destination more quickly but also with the 
package in better conditicn. 

There is less opportunity for incorrect loading and freight 
going astray. 

The improved service and reduction of errors in loading 
have virtually eliminated the necessity for tracing. 

It affords the shipper an intelligent system for supervising 
his own loading. re 

The plan is so flexible that the individual shipper can set » 
up a ferry-car program to meet his own peculiar needs. . 

From the point of view of the railroad the new loading 
plan offers the following advantages: 
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The indiscriminate loading of miscellaneous freight is in 
a large measure eliminated. 

Important economies are made possible because of reduced 
handling of freight at origin freight stations and intermediate 
transfers. 

Less handling of freight has resulted in a marked decrease 
in claims for loss and damage. 

By reducing the number of days ferry cars are detained 
while awaiting unloading the car supply situation is im- 
proved. This is a very important factor particularly during 
times of car shortage. 

Congestion is relieved at many local stations which, as a 
rule, are without facilities for reclassification of less-than- 
carload freight. 


Actual Results Shown 


There are 24 guides covering 180 ferry car shipping points 
in the central region. Each guide contains some 40 pages of 
loading instructions. 

A report shows that of the 16.498 ferry cars forwarded 
from the stations of the central region during the first six 
months of this year more than one-half—8,425 cars to be 
exact—were hauled to the proper transfer, direct to the con- 
necting ‘lines, or direct to destination without the former in- 
termediate rehandling. The remaining 8,093 cars were 
loaded to preferred intermediate transfers, in many instances, 
in conformity with the ferry car guides. 

Some details of the practical advantages for the shipper 
under the new method of loading and routing freight are 
summarized in the following statement: 

“This ferry car loading arrangement has resulted in a 100- 
per cent improvement in the prompt delivery of goods to our 


»” 





Ferry Car at Jacob Dold Packing Company’s 
Plant, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Loading a 


customers. Furthermore, since we rearranged our shipping 
platforms in accordance with the ferry car guide for this dis- 
trict the requests for tracers from our customers have been 
practically eliminated. 

“The fact that our tracers will decrease, this year, from 
2,000 to less than 500 indicates that the new arrangement 
works to prevent incorrect loading and freight going astray. 
Because the goods are transported with much-reduced hand- 
lings at transfer points the shipments not onlv arrive at 
destination more quickly but they also arrive with the pack- 
ages in better condition. 

“Another advantage of the plan is that it offers the shipper 
an intelligent system for supervising his own loading. 
Through his own shipping department he can classify his 
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packages, stow them securely in the cars and give his out- 
going freight much more careful attention than one could ex- 
pect from a congested railroad transfer point where many 
consignments of freight have to be sorted and re-shipped 
every 24 hours. 

“Prior to the installation of the present system a delay of 
a week or more in getting freight reclassified and forwarded 
to the transfer was not:uncommon. All such delays are 
eliminated by using the new ferry car guide. Frequently a 
delay of a few days on our shipping platform is more than 
offset by the saving of from 10 days to two weeks in time of 
arrival of the consignment at the ultimate destination.” 

The following summarizes a report on the handling of ferry 
cars from central region stations between January 1 and June 
30, 1921: 


Direct to Direct to To Tofirst Tosecond To third Total 

destina- connecting proper’ preferred preferred preferred cars 
tion lines transfer transfer transfer transfer handled 
3,304 1,487 3,634 5,286 1,156 1,651 16,518 





Loading Ferry Cars at a Manufacturing Plant After Freight 
Has Been Sorted on the Loading Platform 


From Pittsburgh district stations—i. e., those within a 50- 
mile radius from the city—the following results were shown 
for the month of June, 1921: 


Direct to Direct to To Tofirst Tosecond To third Total 

destina- connecting proper preferred preferred preferred cars 
tion lines transfer transfer transfer transfer handled 
324 133 329 495 113 164 1,558 


How the Guides Are Used 


Copies of the guides have been distributed to more than 
500 shippers. Each guide contains an alphabetical list of 
agency stations on the Pennsylvania System, together with 
assigned station numbers and loading directions showing the 
proper transfer to which freight from that territory should be 
loaded. Column 1 names the proper transfers serving des- 
tination direct. Shipments so loaded will be transferred 
only once en route to destination. Columns 2, 3 and 4 name, 
respectively, the intermediate transfers in order of their 
preference in case industries are unable to assemble sufficient 
tonnage to justify loading to the proper transfer named in 
column 1. 

To promote the widest possible use of the ferry car guides, 
each division freight agent in the central region has been in- 
structed to give personal attention to the following program: 

“First—See that every ferry car shipper in his territory has 
a copy of the guide. 

““Second—Be certain that every shipper clearly understands 
the purpose of the guide, how to use it, and the advantages 
to be derived. 

“Third—Make careful observation of ferry car operations 
in his territory to determine whether or not the guide is being 
used properly. 
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“Fourth—When reports indicate that shippers are not load- 
ing their shipments to best advantage, an analysis of their 
tonnage will be made to develop in what way an improvement 
can be made, and a personal interview arranged with ship- 
pers.” 

With practically all ferry car shippers in the central region 
loading their freight in accordance with the guides it is con- 
fidently expected that all ferry car freight can be handled 
without delays at transfer points even during times when the 
movement of freight is very heavy. ‘This expeditious move- 
ment of less-than-carload freight will bring about greatly im- 
proved service to consignees. 

The loading guide contains an alphabetical list of agency 
stations on the Pennsylvania System. Opposite the name of 
each station is an assigned station number. Loading direc- 
tions are then given for the various station numbers which 
show the proper transfers to which less-than-carload freight 


_should be loaded to insure the most expeditious and efficient 


handling. 
The following extract from loading guide No. 1 illustrates 





The Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y., Uses Colored Ship- 
ping Orders and Tags to Identify Freight to Be 
Shipped in Ferry Cars 


the alphabetical arrangement of the stations and their as- 
signed numbers : 


ALPHABETICAL List OF STATIONS 
Station 
Number Station Division 
639 NIRS fo, os: rvievern ce eitsw nceuise nr ene ae 2 Trenton 
6109 DEE, ice dsc06:6.10 0. 01gece area were aa ee ere eerie Pa. C. &e. 
6843 I x aig giclee bkce Reidy Win Bere le wet ented Mich, Mackinaw 


. 8228 IE Rod Se. die signa dace eka aio a ioe ea ae Ohio Wheeling 


6561 NS Fo vaotxek ier Srk Wie, oa ele ie eke he eee Ohio Akron 

248 NN OO EE ET PET CCE oe a a New York 
7 _—— PRONE ons cccwes dvaomee . "= — York 
6512 EE a ae a Seer eee ge 110 ron 

7858 ee as delice nid el sen Rim aGte Ges aeksks: ahaa ee aat ts I oa cones Wayne 
1115 RES Eee ee ere ” Middle 
8055 BE SEE ois oir oe cas tcds once meal eel Ohio Cincinnati 
8020 DES © dis cas sw tictne eda ee sen Ohio Cincinnati 
6846 rr er err er Mich. Mackinaw 
32 ei ee re oA N.jJ. W.J.&S 
3177 EN a renee ree ec Pa. Sunbury 
262 ORR OE ie nee .. F. New York 
7689 pS ere a ere rire ree Ind. Louisville 
6000 PNET “cy ct ccnccecdeasevoeeneengenem Ohio Mansfield 
2755 EE re reer ere ee Del. Delaware 
7424 ee eae ke has Siw een ka ewe ap ewteas an ret 
8125 rae Care ee te ere ee hio — = Ss 
1057 Ne re rn ee Pa. Philadelphia 


How the proper loading directions for any given point on 
the Pennsylvania may be ascertained by means of its assigned 
number is indicated in the following extract from the loading 
instructions of Guide No. 1: 


Proper First Second Third 
transfer preferred preferred preferred 
Stations 1 2 ES 4 
SO to -264..... Harrisburg Pittsburgh 

268 to 547..... Philadelphia Harrisburg Pittsburgh 

550 to 746.....Camden Philadelphia Harrisburg Pittsburgh 

758 to .810.:...Philadelphia Harrisburg Pittsburgh 

826 to 1074..... Harrisburg Pittsburgh 

i re eee Altoona Pittsburgh 

1084 to 1091..... Harrisburg Pittsburgh 
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Column 1 names the proper transfers serving destination 
direct. Shipments so loaded will be transferred only once en 
route to destination. 

Columns 2, 3 and 4 name the intermediate transfers in 
order of their preference. If industries are unable to as- 
semble sufficient tonnage to justify loading to the proper 
transfer named in column 1, freight should be loaded to the 
transfer named in column 2. If insufficient to load to trans- 
fer named in column 2, then load to point named in column 
3, and so on. , 
’ If an industry is unable to assemble sufficient freight to 
warrant loading a car direct to a connecting line via the 
proper junction, freight should then be loaded the same as 
provided for the station at which the Pennsylvania System 
delivers the shipment to such connecting line. 


Instructions for Shippers 


Directions for use of the loading guides include the fol- 
lowing: 

“When an industry has sufficient freight to forward a car 
daily, tri-weekly, semi-weekly or weekly to one destination 
station or for loading in station order to one division, freight 
should be loaded and forwarded direct. This arrangement 
will avoid rehandling at a transfer station, thus resulting in 
improved service and eliminating to a great extent liability 
of loss and damage to freight. 

“An industry should load direct to destination station 
freight in quantities as follows: 

10,000 lb. or more for one destination within a radius 
of 150 miles: 

15,000 lb. or more for one destination within a radius of 
250 miles: 

20,000 lb. or more for anv destination. 

“Heavy or bulky shipments should be loaded in such a 
manner that rehandling at transfer station is not required.” 


Economic Speeds for Freight Operation 
By H. Ashton 


ONSIDERATION of the effects of different train speeds upon 
locomotive drawbar pull and normal train resistances 
brings out an interesting problem in the development of 

an economic speed for slow freight. M. L. Byers in “Eco- 
nomics of Railway Operation,” gives a table of percentage 
changes in engine tractive power and train resistance for dif- 
ferent speeds. From the relation of these two factors to each 
other he deduces the allowable weight of train for each speed. 
The relations are developed on a percentage basis with the 
values of the various factors at a speed of 15 miles an hour 
assumed as 100 per cent. H. S. Haines in “Efficient Rail- 
way Operation” (Appendix VII) gives a similar compilation 
on this subject. The percentage changes in effective draw- 
bar pull for various speeds, however, are copied from Byers; 
and in computing the corresponding train loads no account 
is taken of variations in train resistances. Prof. C. E, 
Crandall considers the variations in train resistance as 
negligible also between the speeds of 15 and 30 miles an 
hour. This, of course, increases the economic speed as the 
allowable weight of train would vary directly with the 1 

motive drawbar pull. 

If the problem is extended to the consideration of the 
most economical method of hauling a given amount of freight 
between two given terminals (leaving out of consideration 
the cost of fuel) the controlling factors are time and ton- 
nage; in other words, at what average speed will the greatest 
number of tons be hauled in a given time, or what speed will 
give the greatest number of ton-miles an hour? 

Using Byers’ figures referred to above for-a Consolidation 
locomotive weighing 113,000 lb. on the drivers, with 20 in. 
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by 28 in. cylinders, 50 in. drivers, and 150 ib. boiler pres- 
sure, the greatest number of ton-miles an hour was produced 
at a speed of approximately 12'4 miles an hour. The writer 
made a similar tabulation of effective drawbar pulls for 
varying speeds from actual tests for three superheater loco- 


motives of the following dimensions: 

Type A Type B Type C 
Weight on drivers... 175,700 Ib. 223,300 Ib. 240,200 Ib. 
PO cvcsenae ss 23 in. by 28 in. 25 in. by 28 in. 27 in. by 30 in. 
Drivers, diameter.... 56 in. 62 in. 2 in. 
Boiler pressure...... 200 Ib. 200 Ib. 200 Ib. 


Types A and B were Consolidation locomotives, and type 
C a Mikado. Using the same variations in train resistance 
as Byers, which are based on a 40-ton car with a resistance 
of 3.2 lb. per ton at a speed of 15 miles an hour (assumed 
as 100 per cent), calculations were made to determine the 
allowable weight of train; the curves in Fig. 1 were plotted 
to show the percentage of ton-miles moved an hour for train 
velocities ranging from 5 miles an hour to 30 miles an hour. 
Each of these locomotives attained a maximum efficiency at 
a speed of approximately 17 miles an hour. 

Assuming a unit cost (per train-hour on the road), in- 
cluding locomotive expenses and wages for a full crew, the 
relative costs per ton-mile was plotted for each type of loco- 
motive. The curves in Fig. 2 show*a very sharp reduction in 
the cost per ton-mile as the speed is increased from 5 miles 
an hour to 9 or 10 miles an hour, after which the curve flat- 
tens as it approaches the minimum point. On the ascending 
side of the curve, as the speed is increased beyond 17 miles 
an hour, the increase in the operating cost is much more 
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Fig. 1. Relative Ton-Miles Per Hour at Different Speeds 
gradual for all three types of locomotive, and particularly 
so for the heavy Mikado. 

As stated above, the variations in train resistance as taken 
from Byers are on a 40-ton car basis. As the size of equip- 
ment is increased the variations would become less pro- 
nounced, the normal resistance being greater at the start 
and increasing less rapidly as the train speed is increased. 
This would result in a higher economic speed. 

The accompanying tabulation, giving the data for the 
Mikado locomotive, type C, shows how the information was 
prepared for the plotting of the curves. Similar tables were 
also made up for the two Consolidation locomotives. 
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TABULATION FOR MIKADO, TYPE C 
Allowable Wt. 


Tractive Train of Train Cost per 
Effort, Resistance, -—— Ton-Miles Ton-mile, 

Speed Per cent Per cent Per cent Tons per Hour Mills 
5 116.9 90.0 129.9 9,093 45,465 .0319 
6 116.7 90.0 129.8 9,086 54.516 .0266 
7 116.4 90.5 128.6 9,002 63,014 -0230 
8 115.7 91.0 127.1 8,897 71,176 .0200 
9 114.2 92.6 124.1 8,687 78,183 .0185 
10 112.1 93.0 120.5 8,435 84,350 .0172 
11 109.9 94.0 116.9 8,183 90,013 .0161 
12 107.4 95.0 113.1 7,917 95,004 .0153 
13 104.9 97.0 108.1 7,567 98,371 0148 
14 102.5 99.0 103.5 7,245 101,430 -0142 
15 100.0 100.0 100.0 7,000 105,000 .0138 
16 97.4 101.0 96.4 6,748 107,968 .0134 
17 94.8 102.0 92.9 6,503 110,551 .0131 
18 92.1 105.0 87.7 6,139 110,502 .0131 
20 86.4 110.0 78.5 5,495 109,900 .0132 
25 73.5 120.0 61.3 4,291 107,275 .0135 
29 64.3 130.0 49.5 3,465 100,485 0145 





Notes: Col. 4 equals Col. 2 divided by Col. 3. 
Col. 6 equals Col. 1 multiplied by Col. 5. 
Col. 7 is based on an assumed cost of $14.50 per train-hour. 


The controlling factors in the development of an economic 
speed are not, however, merely a matter of variation in ef- 
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fective drawbar pull and train resistance, but also of the 
physical characteristics to be encountered in any given case, 
and the density and kind of traffic. In many instances, how- 
ever, the train performance is permitted to fall below 10 
miles an hour, either through attempts to crowd the engine 
ratings, congestion, or other causes. 

It is quite plainly evident from the curves that operating 
costs mount very rapidly as the speed of trains is reduced 
below this figure, and the necessity of keeping the motive 
power in first class condition is plain if economy is to be 
attained. 


A Great NorTHERN mail train plunged through a bridge, 
which had been weakened by floods, near Index, Wash., on De- 
cember 11, killing two men—fireman and mail clerk—and injuring 
several others. 


THE PANAMA RAILROAD employed 1,898 persons in October, 
1921, as compared with 2,077 in September, 1921, and 3,564 
in October, 1920. Of the 1,898 employees in October this 


year, 301 were paid in gold and 1,597 in silver. 
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Railroad Administration Accounts 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

TOTAL Of $344,379,238 definitive or permanent obli- 

gations of carriers was held by the Railroad Admin- 

istration on December 1, according to the report of 
the director general to the Senate, which was abstracted in 
last week’s issue. This included $26,389,900 of bonds, 
$102,475,038 of notes (secured by $138,998,000 of col- 
lateral), $1,400,000 of receivers’ certificates and $214,114,- 
300 of equipment trust obligations. In addition, $95,848,124 
of temporary obligations of carriers and securities deposited 
by carriers was held. These were taken while the govern- 
ment was in control of the railroads and when the accounts 
between the administration and the carriers could not be 
determined, these obligations being taken to insure the gov- 
ernment against any possible loss by overpayment. They 
will be disposed of in final settlement and therefore are not 
to be considered as fixed assets of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. The notes included are secured by $182,012,120 
of collateral. 

One of the exhibits gave the following statement of the 
receipts and disbursements of the Railroad Administration, 
not including those of the individual railroads, as shown in 
the following: 


Statement of receipts avd disbursements Jan. 1, 1918, to Nov: 30, 1921 


Appropriations by Congress: 
Sixty-fifth Congress, S. 3752, Federal control 
act, approved March 21, 1918.......... $500,000,000 
Sixty-sixth Congress— 
H. R. 5312, deficiency appropriation act, 











approved Fume 30, F919... 60. occccccves 750,000,000 
H. R. 10453, transportation act, 1920 (sec. 
202), approved March 28, 1920!........ 200,000,000 
H. R. 13677, deficiency appropriation act, 
auemeved. Biag GB, WAG. «6.006060 0002000 300,000,000 
oe $1,750,000,000 
Loans repaid by carrier corporatien, securities sold, and 

ae RENE 8 oc s Se ak ay ma yes Waa ee re D PE Steels 315,931,019 
Indebtedness of non-federally controlled railroads.......... 1,147,520 
Funds transferred from federal managers and carrier corpo- 

rations as trustees fcr the director general................ 800,738,859 
Loan from War Finance Corporation ...........e.eeeee0: 50,000,000 
Transportation collected: 

eS Pee ee ee $221,705,986 

oe Oa ee eer 11,359,796 

Post Office Department................... 65,575,832 

298,641,614 
hemeien Dee Beste Ces x. iss ova Kaden knwavns ewnes 184,392,117 
PR I OO ix o.oo oss sractcaiaindig a oiey Seleiaweislacs aia qbiewas 2,800,000 
Aa I oc: pos 5 00.5 6s KS we KER CER ee THE USAR 3,000,000 
Wes, Parse. &@ Ge. ok ces csc as.¢e% sian ev em se veecccedees 1,759,000 
Cash payments by carrier corpcrations for additions and bet- 

EE TEE O VET OT TOR LOL CTT PT ee eceees 14,462,522 
Cash payments by carrier corporaticns for allocated equipment 8,216,07 
eet Gl Ee IRN 3.5 oso i Vic bende ou ae eer anea a ek's 2,381,973 
Liberty loan bonds transferred to War Finance Corporation. . 37,592,254 
DNS a a.«, cians die Seles Sis lereres bx «cin ae ORR OAT ees Hee amis 7,809,571 


, $3,478,872,520 
Payments to carrier corporations and receivers: 





—— a, rrr $285,122,347 
Advances om ccmpensaticn................ 1,482 ,679,809 
Open accounts and miscellaneous.......... 141,749,210 
Final settlements with carriers under federal 
Bee Ee et eee rere ae 7130,908,412 
Final settlements with other carriers....... 1,170,845 
-———_———_--- 2,041,630,623 
Funds transferred to federal managers and to carrier corpo- 
rations as trustees fcr the director general, for payment of 
Bee WII. ica dene, «00 hoe noo po cee a einarwre = bre miemeumndie 802,714,797 
RieaR OE CURATOR «0.0.65. 6.910 sched ewig eee w See EDS a ois 381,834,524 
Inland wWatOrwAyS ..-.<..scccc se veeseeceseste Veecieseee 2. 18,511,140 
Repayment of loan from War Finance Corporation and _ in- 
NEO OEE Oe COE EE Se 50,929,452 
Interline balances, Canadian railroads..............0+eee0- 2,139,388 
Sait HORI TINE io coro eb cron. v woe ig le. ebih eRe RT eS oie lee or 2,405,000 
ARTE POE CONG. 5 ic.i0.0 6 ca esinswenyy tne cces oon ses 15,816,516 
Rents, traveling expenses, stationery, supplies and miscella- 
Pe Ce OPPO CC CO Tn OO eee 10,510,200 
Balances: 
In Treasury and banks to credit of director 
eS REO POT er ee ae oe $43,664,022 
Unexpended balance of appropriations...... 108,716,858 
—— — 152,380,880 
al Ca a oicisi dies A ome No Ma wian eee ele Ras $3,478,872,520 





1 Does not include the disbursements in settlement of the judgments, de- 
crees and awards for which provision was made in sections 206 (e) and 210 
(e) of the transportation act, 1920 (H. R. 10453). Such disbursements, 
to Nov. 30, 1921, aggregated $5,746,859.23. 

2 Does not include final settlements agreed upon but not yet paid, amount- 
ing to $1,313,428.09. Total settlements agreed upon to Nov. 30, 1921, 
$132,221,839.89. 


The estimated amounts due to carriers in final settlement 
as of December 1 were stated as follows: 
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RIE OUURNIIIID, os oo is 5.5.05 « a )0's sae oa MARIOS meee $271,070,577 


Cash taken over from the working capital cf the carriers at 
the commencement of federal control................ec00% 183,903,782 
DEPPOCIAVION, oo ccicccccsces . Sere reo ee on, ee pr 185,803,888 
Equipment retirements PPT TORT i ee ee 35,188,168 
eS Ee pe re eee ene ee ee een de Ht See 19,228,041 

Net liability on account of maintenance and miscellaneous 
EMI ace reis os ao itee aca : Pe Oe, ee 55,476,132 
° Gross amount due ssacidec decinia: oot On et la ence ie ee 750,670,588 

Less additions and betterments to be adjusted in final settle- 
NE Bc ons ess S55 Ci DERE ee 507,628,508 
nce Gee. to CRTTIETS. 6 -5.655.0.40':e Ki dh een eees $243,042,080 


New Wall Unit Simplifies 
Standardized Buildings 


HE TRUSCON STEEL CoMPaAny recently incorporated a 
T new development in its line of standardized buildings 
that permits of greater flexibility in the application of 
this type of structure to various uses. The change also per- 
mits of a considerable reduction in the number of stock parts 























A Shop Building for the Santa Fe at Chicago 


required, thereby accomplishing a saving which naturally 
accrues to the advantage of the user. These buildings are 
cf the steel*frame, sheet-steel-sheathed, ready-to-erect type 
w:-th unit wall sections which frame into structural steel mul- 
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Express Building and Platform Sheds for the Chicago & 
North Western at Chicago 


lions of a special section rolled especially for this purpose. 
The roof is also of a special unit steel construction with a 
unique form of assembly that assures a thoroughly water- 
tight cover. 


The new feature which has been incorporated in this form 
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of construction is the adoption of a wall unit 4 ft. wide by 
2 ft. 8 in. high with provision that all special units shall 
be multiples of this height. The number of special units, 
however, is limited to five sash units which are one, two, 
three, four and five times the height of the standard wall unit 
respectively. These five sash units are sufficient to provide 
almost any arrangement of windows that could be desired. 
There are no special wall units since solid wall areas are 
made up entirely by using enough 2-ft. 8-in. units to make 
up the desired height of wall. 

One object of this change in the wall unit standard has 
been to permit a greater flexibility in the height of the walls, 
thereby making this form of construction definitely applicable 
to car repair sheds which require greater side wall heights 
than has been necessary for most buildings previously built 
according to this form of construction. The height of 2 ft. 
8 in. has been adopted because it is exactly two-thirds of the 

















The Wall Unit and Four of the Standard Sash Units 


standard width of 4 ft. and because all gable or inclined roof 
truss buildings are designed with a one-third pitch roof. 
Thus a single incline or gable wall unit is all that is re- 
quired in conjunction with the standard unit to fill in the 
end wall under the roof. This applies also to saw-tooth 
roofs and to the roofs of monitors. 

Another new feature of the standard building is the use of 
18-gage copper-bearing steel in the side wall units, thereby 
adding appreciably to the corrosion resistance of these struc- 
tures. The roof trusses of the smaller buildings are of 
pressed steel while buildings of over 40-ft. span have struc- 
tural steel trusses. The sash units in these buildings are of 
the regular Truscon standard. 

While buildings of this type are designed for maximum 
convenience or speed of erection and facility for knocking 
down and reconstructing on another site, the manufacturer 
takes the position that they should not be considered simply 
as portable buildings. The manner of assembly is such that 
they form a thoroughly stable and permanent form of con- 
struction adaptable to the usual industrial requirements. The 
photographs illustrate examples of railway installations of 
the Truscon buildings of the older type. A contract for one 
of the new type structures for use as a shop building was 
recently awarded by the Sewell Valley Railway. 
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Recent Improvements in 
Adjustable Crosshead 


XTENDED use on several classes of large freight and pas- 
senger locomotives has demonstrated the value of the 
adjustable crosshead, made by the Rogatchoff Com- 

pany, Baltimore, Md., and described on page 1619 of the 
June 9, 1920, Railway Age. Since the publication of that 
article the cresshead has been altered in two respects. 














General View of Rogatchoff Adjustable Crosshead 


Fig. 1. 


Reference to the original description of the Rogatchoff 
crosshead shows that only one adjustable taper wedge was 
used, this being provided on the bottom shoe. To increase the 
possible range of adjustment and compensate for a greater 
wear of both guide and crosshead shoe, a second case-hard- 
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SECTION A-B 
Fig. 2. Drawing Showing Alterations in Adjustable Crosshead 


ened wedge has been applied to the upper crosshead shoe as 
shown in Fig. 1. An adjustment of approximately 7/16 in. 
can be obtained by these two taper wedges. 

Reference to the end view in Fig. 2 shows that the part of 
the shoe extending between the crosshead sides has been ma- 
chined with straight parallel sides, whereas the original shoe 
was provided with taper sides at this point. The elimina- 
tion of the taper is a considerable advantage in reducing the 
machining cost and in the greater ease in applying the shoes. 
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One man was killed, another severely injured and a score 
of other persons slightly hurt, when an Illinois Central subur- 
ban coach was derailed because of the failure of a drawbar 
and then was struck in the side by another surburban train, 
at Chicago on December 14. 


Daring Hold-Up of B. & O. Train at Chicago 


A lone bandit swung over the rear railing of the observation 
car of Baltimore & Ohio train No. 6 for Washington, as it 
left 63rd street station, Chicago, on the night of December 20. 
A dozen persons in the observation car were held up and the 
loot amounted to approximately $1,000. The bandit pulled the 
bell cord and when the conductor appeared dropped from train, 
and escaped. 


a Meeting Place of 
Next Foreign Trade Convention 


The Ninth Annual Foreign Trade Convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council will be held in Philadelphia on May 
10, 11 and 12, 1922. .In making this announcement, O. K. 
Davis, secretary of the Council, called attention to the fact that, 
despite the great decline in our foreign trade, nevertheless our 
exports during the last six months have been 63 per cent more 
in value and 15 per cent more in quantity than during the 
similar period of 1913. 


Freight Claim Payments Reduced in August 


The freight claim division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation has recently issued a summarized statement classify- 
ing by the principal causes and commodities the expenditures 
made by member railroads for freight loss and damage for 
August, 1921. The statement shows a decrease of $280,737, 
from the $8,004,007 total loss and damage account of the 
previous month. Rough handling (coupled with unlocated 
damage), robbery (coupled with loss of entire packages and 
unlocated loss), delay and defective equipment represent 82 
per cent of the total payments. 


Pennsylvania to Safeguard Mails 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, to better co-operate with the Post 
Office Department in the prevention of mail depredations, has 
issued instructions through the vice-presidents in charge of each 
of the four cperating regions of the Pennsylvania System looking 
to renewed safeguards for the protection of the mails while in 
the custody of railroad employees. These employees, when not 
in uniform, must identify themselves at the mail car door before 
entering. Railroad employees, especially at larger points, while 
engaged in handling mail will be required to wear the estab- 
lished cap, badge or other means of identification, so that super- 
visory officers and mail guards can readily determine whether 
authorized employees only are handling the mails. 


Middle Tennessee to Resume Operation 


The Middle Tennessee Railroad, on which no trains have 
been run for several months, is to be put in operation within a 
few weeks, according to news items in local papers. The line ex- 
tends from Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., on the Louisville & Nashville, 
northward 41 miles to Franklin. At Franklin connection is to be 
made with the Nashville Interurban, for Nashville, 19 miles 
farther north. It is proposed to run a combination gasoline car 
two round trips daily between Mt. Pleasant and Franklin, carry- 
ing both freight and passengers. ‘There will be no agents or 
ticket sellers at the way stations. Freight will be carried, within 
but the charges 


the limits of the capacity of the car, or train, 
must be prepaid. 
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Delegates to the International Railway Congress 


To attend the sessicns of the International Railway Congress 
at Rome, Italy, next April, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has appointed C. C. McChord (chairman of the commission), 
and Winthrop M. Daniels; and the American Railway Associa- 
tion has chosen the following: Daniel Willard, chairman of the 
board of directors (president of the Baltimore & Ohio); R. H. 
Aishton, president of the association; W. G. Besler, first vice 
president (president of the Central of New Jersey), and J. E. 
Fairbanks, general secretary of the association. 

Individual railroad companies, members of the International 
Association, are expected soon to announce names of delegates 
appointed by them. 


Coroner’s Jury Holds Conductor and 
Engineman for Bryn Athyn Collision 


The coroner’s jury, meeting at Norristown, Pa., on Decem- 
ber 20, in the case of the Philadelphia & Reading collision at 
Bryn Athyn, Pa., on December 5 (Railway Age, December 10, 
page 1163), returned a verdict of criminal negligence against the 
conductor and engineman of No, 151, the northbound train in- 
volved. These two men have been apprehended and released on 
$5,000 bail. The engineman is still in the hospital suffering from 
injuries sustained in the collision. The conductor attended the 
inquest, although he did. not testify. The cause of the collision 
was the failure of No. 151 to obey a meet order and to heed a 
manual block signal set at stop. 


St. Paul Makes Drastic Cut in Pay Roll 


In order to keep within its allotment, all employees of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, other than those engaged 
in actual operation, were placed on half time for the last two 
weeks of the present year. Officers of the road are not 
excepted in the economy order and, from the president down, 
will sacrifice one week’s salary. In some of the departments 
the employees are working half time,- while in other depart- 
ments the plan is to work a week and then lay off a week. 
It is expected that the forces will be put back on a full time 
basis the first of the year but the order will not be revoked 
until business makes the full force necessary. Other cuts in 
forces or working hours have been made by the Louisville & 
Nashville, which has placed its shopmen on a five-day week 
basis, the Mobile & Ohio, the Southern, the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis and the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Air Brake Association to Hold 
Convention in Washington 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Air Brake 
Asscciation held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Decem- 
ber 13, it was unanimously voted to hold the regular annual 
convention of the association at Washington, D. C., May 9, 
10, 11 and 12, 1922. Overflow accommodations will be pro- 
vided in the new Ebbitt Hotel in the adjacent block. All 
sessions will be held in the convention hall on the top floor 
of the Hotel Washington and all exhibits will - erected on 
the mezzanine floor of that hotel. 

The officers of the association hope for a ae attendance 
at the convention because of the necessity for educational 
work on matters pertaining to the air brake at this time. 
Many new men have been taken into railroad service during 
the war years and since who need air brake instruction and 
numerous air brake devices have been developed which re- 
main to be explained to the older men and to those more 
recently employed. 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Roads—Selected Items for the Month of October, 1921, 





Ton-miles (thousands) Average number 
Lcecomotive-miles Car-miles —_— oo FF of locomotives on line daily 
Average ao r - = ~ Gross. Net. a — 
miles of Principal Loaded Per Excluding Revenue’  Serv- Un- Per cent 
road Train- and (thous cent locomotive and non- ice- * serv- unserv- 
Region, rcad and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded and tender revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany......*...1921 394 248,213 270,090 33,718 5,001 70.3 251,120 102,469 115 29 19.9 
1920 391 329,482 349,804 35,375 5,609 66.0 316, 772 142,032 128 29 18.5 rs 
Boston & Maine.......... 1921 2,469 593,320 665,637 59,011 13,871 74.0 686,186 291,106 342 117 25.4 48 
1920 2,469 774,121 865,663 82,698 15,514 66.6 889,193 392,776 366 103 22.0 l 
oe eS eee 1921 1,960 451,309 493,433 31,729 12,104 71.1 603 566 261,582 300 88 22.7 41 
1920 1,959 600,622 624,140 48,744 13,137 e400 694,197 329,416 356 94 20.9 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson...... 1921 880 362,917 483,942 37,270 9,971 66.3 633,178 323,469 277 37 11.9 115 
1920 881 442,687 635,317 40,426 11,281 64.5 771,944 404,633 271 44 14.1 24 
Del., Lack. & Western...1921 995 583,323 723,502 133,266 17,772 68.4 979,579 454,304 301 55 15.5 3 
1920 997 622,410 756,035 142,032 18,546 65.5 1,104,374 532,892 311 Z1 18.7 ‘ 
Erie (Inc. Chic. & Erie).1921 2,259 1,194,502 1,332,813 56,565 40,610 66.4 2,415,566 1,076,502 561 179 24.2 16 
1920 2,259 1,250,830 1,402,606 42,634 40,012 65.5 2,454,681 1,149,398 577 109 15.9 4 
Lehigh Valley .....cccs. 1921 1,430 654,605 721,706 71,576 18,774 64.2 1,152,523 549,185 428 115 21.2 99 
1920 1,429 696,647 778,401 69,374 20,142 66.4 1,282,246 661,048 383 192 33.4 69 
Michigan Central........ $1921 1,829 486,045 497,301 21,976 15,995 72.0 804,750 335,101 328 84 20.4 92 
1920 1,826 573,679 603,074 17,122 18,097 68.5 978,713 433,657 328 82 20.0 24 
New York Central....... 1921 5,655 1,872,858 2,085,274 156,696 70,201 68.7 3,859,899 1,722,943 1,037 593 36.4 216 
1920 5,646 2,210,185 2,523,000 193,801 79,178 64.5 4,793,559 2,284,570 @) @) (4) (@) 
N. Y., Chic. & St. L....1921 572 348,931 349.668 765 11,159 71.1 557,224 224,257 115 40 25.7 43 
1920 573 369,345 372,195 974 11,008 69.3 580,082 254,685 111 54 32.7 25 
Pere Marquette ......... 1921 2,196 378,377 389,805 7,872 9,828 73.4 521,250 240,797 164 47 22.2 7 
1920 2,208 392,596 406,427 6,079 9,790 74.7 516,436 253,346 160 36 18.3 : 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1921 228 93,428 97,353 585 3,249 63.0 234,918 132,693 57 28 33.3 7 
1920 225 173,116 178,124 3,114 6,819 68.3 476,010 286,075 66 10 13.3 a 
ME Fanahiveesmeoneoud 1921 2,418 633,635 662,598 8,552 18,394 75.2 948,597 434,627 279 64 18.6 31 
1920 2,418 652,973 669,655 7,809 18,444 7 5 He 985,440 473,520 263 71 21.2 2 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Regicn: 
Baltimore & Ohio........ 1921 5,185 1,842,781 1,996,076 152,975 48,440 65.0 3,055,823 1,533,669 1,030 362 26.0 174 
1920 5,154 2,183,948 2,445,366 123,118 57,280 65.1 3,894,100 2,086.816 1,13¢ 187 14.1 wie 
oo A a Peer 1921 679 295,995 334,412 44,940 6,744 60.9 444,701 219,326 209 51 19.5 11 
1920 679 353,389 382,452 37,875 7,487 63.5 488,990 257,452 221 46 17.3 Te 
Chicago & Eastern Il....1921 1,131 274,317 276,709 4,016 6,887 62.4 430,569 218,126 128 47 26.9 37 
1920 1,131 339,351 352,457 4,700 8,042 63.0 521,855 273,845 141 48 25.6 aie 
i ee a Se 1921 2,387 679,476 710,665 2,905 20,474 64.9 1,220,648 577,571 331 120 26.7 42 
1920 2,394 726,927 754,009 171 21,068 62.5 1,328,464 621,612 302 81 21.2 ‘4 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .1921 837 103,892 114,557 6,998 3,278 66.5 242,803 130,266 99 9 8.5 36 
1920 836 163,761 186,448 13,575 5,127 69.7 375,653 199,961 93 13 12.4 
| ere 1921 395 48,890 54,832 9,544 625 60.6 35,433 13,830 37 9 20.2 1 
1920 395 47,604 58,440 13,097 640 65.2 33,266 13,748 40 7 Sie 
Pennsylvania System...... 1921 10,875 4,603,675 5,061,474 380,708 124,151 65.1 8,397,115 4,270,575 2,561 932 26.7 495 
1920 10,838 5,326,560 5,933,842 461,064 141,530 65.3 9,456,714 5,104,129 2,268 804 26.2 25 
Phila. & Reading........ 1921 1,119 577,160 654,573 83,027 15,096 64.5 1,010,602 439,633 361 78 17.7 144 
1920 1,119 733,513 860,367 119,520 18,498 65.6 1,265,734 716,536 274 96 26.0 ws 
Pocahontas Region: » = 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1921 2,548 759,300 829,763 24,065 23,127 58.8 1,757,408 958,638 468 90 16.1 88 
1920 2,520 911,670 1,005,201 29,740 27,191 59.3 2,104,952 1,162,574 402 127 23.9 gate 
Norfolk & Western...... 1921 2,222 796,648 979,489 36,351 22,911 61.0 1,704,232 936,383 602 106 15.0 178 
1920 2,189 948,720 1,214,534 40,186 26 ,023 62.6 2,023,321 1,129,796 505 166 24.8 53 
§ uthern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 1921 4,899 564,675 569,960 8,647 12,873 66.0 652,649 256,434 289 126 30.4 62 
1920 4,887 603,136 605,854 9,894 13,189 68.8 685,679 294,180 299 135 31.1 ; 
Central of Georgia....... 1921 1,908 223,985 224,804 3,859 5,146 74.5 249.495 112,463 117 23 16.3 8 
s 1920 1,913 261,747 263.013 4,389 5,018 68.9 276,883 131,296 106 16 13.3 x 
I. C. (Inc. Y. & M. V.)..1921 6,151 1,813,792 1,820,960 38,383 51,042 64.6 3,146,105 1,442,999 728 88 10.7 16 
1920 6,151 2,068,757 2,076,482 40,867 51,128 62.5 3,387,160 1,603,148 715 88 10.9 11 
Louisville & Nashville....1921 5,020 1,662,242 1,782,965 57,983 29,659 62.5 1,896,413 916,114 581 83 12.5 12 
1920 5,024 1,631,520 1,752,648 60,871 27,857 63.4 1,769,946 870,561 538 120 18.3 
Seaboard Air Line..... .1921 3,537 431.801 442,084 8,305 9,507 74.0 465,459 195,408 167 89 Se 
1920 3,537 433,780 441,091 10,208 9,577 72.2 497,335 225,838 175 91 3 ie 
POON GED. 2seccqrauca 1921 6,942 1,372,170 1,401,764 36,125 31,083 70.4 1,585,680 672,596 884 234 20.9 36 
1920 6,942 1,528,664 1,566,721 45,265 31,914 69.2 1,744/853 790,939 899 204 18.5 2 
Northwestern Regicn 
Cee Oe Wekuccetaecaat 1921 8,378 1,788,642 1,858,385 29,285 39,161 63.0 2,266,132 985,420 786 282 26.4 9 
1920 2,323 1,979,432 2,023,537 26,567 43,605 65.8 2,542,746 1,071,057 708 232 24.7 Tait 
CR. & Be Baiavkcetets 1921 10,992 1.758.207 1,812,212 69,115 44,795 65.0 2,501,508 1,127,810 864 218 20.2 111 
1920 10,609 1,887,869 1,942,232 80,023 47,034 66.3 2,641,150 1,232,433 695 287 29.3 1 
GS, & Po M..4 @.. 1921 1,726 356,383 374,830 16,028 7,408 72.6 0,561 167,774 152 61 28.7 14 
1920 1,726 361,287 376,210 16,674 7,316 74.7 384,907 178,614 159 50 24.1 4 
Great Northern.........-- 1921 8,162 1,287,869 1,324,973 43,484 37,181 63.1 2,218,184 960,561 633 153 19.5 12] 
1920 8,172 1,241,107 1,285,454 51,743 35,326 65.0 2,098,631 1,025,196 540 189 25.9 24 
M., St. P. & S. Ste. M..1921 4,359 579,037 615,536 9,018 14,251 74.9 708,614 340,026 349 56 13.9 6 
1920 4,227 658,463 665,145 9,272 15,171 68.9 787,395 373,912 335 78 18.9 19 
Northern Pacific.......... 1921 6,420 1,096,526 1,144,694 68,232 31,900 69.1 1,802,429 812,038 583 144 19.8 65 
1920 6,405 1,097,990 1,154,176 74,301 30,199 71.8 1,699,889 841,141 534 132 19.8 6 
Ore.-Wash. R. R, & Nav..1921 2,150 268,684 301,929 43,200 6,405 67.5 378,356 173,962 137 30 18.0 ~- 
1920 2,146 249,460 276,294 32,659 5,898 73.4 327,895 164,458 121 42 25.6 
Central Western Region: : - 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe..1921 9,763 2,022,714 2,167,743 104,497 57,286 65.0 3,235,278 1,154,739 773 212 21.5 55 
1920 9,708 1,957,235 2,079,980 106,915 52,018 65.4 2,921,471 1,159,224 699 248 26.2 10 
Chicago & Alton......... 1921 1,010 390,775 399,228 5,274 8,578 63.0 519,787 214,194 109 36 24.7 g 
1920 1,010 381,597 390,911 7,272 _8,089 65.3 496,311 226,202 109 47 30.2 2 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy....1921 9,326 1,855,435 1,950,899 102,450 50,623 64.1 3,019,783 1,422,780 683 255 27.2 33 
1920 9,304 2,020,772 2,111,219 106,987 53,066 60.8 3,308,836 1,565,410 690 234 25.3 ey 
Chic., Rock Isl. & Pacific.1921 7,661 1,482,515 1,507,431 13,930 33,705 71.2 =1,791,562 819,175 ° 591 165 21.8 14 
1920 7,663 1,534,671 1,564,283 18,835 30,335 67.6 1,695,533 775,612 494 193 28.1 6 
Denver & Rio Grande..1921 2,593 353,356 447,277 92,546 7,678 62. 450,507 195,472 235 71 23.2 2 
Ser ee 1920 2,604 387,470 492,399 101,384 8,186 65.6 473,025 216,177 242 69 22.2 : 
Oregon Short Line...... 1921 2,367 512,290 530,574 37,643 11,979 60.2 759,343 322,085 193 43 18.2 14 
1920 2,359 457,958 478,820 33,404 10,103 62.6 620,301 293,385 214 42 16.4 7 
Southern Pacific ........1921 6,975 1,319,919 1,508,111 266.580 38,153 68.2 2,172,652 913,423 616 182 22.8 11 
1920 6,970 1,469,474 1,679,301 272,569 38,513 69.1 2,184,327 977,182 636 141 18.2 1 
Cate TRE <ccewences 1921 3,615 1,733,778 1,755,100 92,124 46,098 63.0 2,700,650 1,048,623 438 108 19.7 2 
1920 3,614 1,644,473 1,670,106 65,791 41,918 66.8 2,400,155 1,052,239 430 113 20.8 1 
Southwestern Region: 5 
Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe..1921 1,895 257,751 265,062 4,436 6,658 65.5 373,373 161,740 123 35 22.2 23 
1920 1,895 287,077 292,228 6,541 6.988 69.1 389,298 180,317 106 39 26.9 2 
Missouri, Kans. & Tex....1921 1,709 290,637 290,655 6,638 7,91) 63.6 441,312 181,738 131 46 26.2 37 
¢ 1920 1,710 352,245 353,917 8,442 8,326 59.6 498,631 205,781 121 51 29.8 1 
Mo., Kans. & Tex. of Tex.1921 1,740 243,393 248,234 3,634 5,183 64.0 286,568 115,438 97 38 28.2 10 
1920 1,740 301,938 307 ,446 4,585 5,944 62.6 348,222 148,346 109 34 24.0 4 
Missouri Pacific.......... 1921 7,264 1,256,553 1,268,619 38,575 31,041 68.7 1,748,084 797,150 420 173 29.2 ev 
1920 1,263 1,261,804 1,271,103 42,157 30,825 71.8 1,731,897 842,745 401 165 29.1 —_ 
St. Louis-San Francisco..1921 4,761 ‘842,571 854,333 13,249 16,273 68.4 895,830 399,818 352 101 22.3 14 
1920 4,757 988,735 997,776 18,909 16,581 66.1 959,214 432,649 383 95 19.9 bt 
Southern’ Pacific Lines..1921 3,657 575,418 578,770 4,742 11,789 64.7 719,163 314,386 193 103 34.7 6 
(in Tex. and Louisiana)*.1920 3,642 669,965 680,240 5,327 14,284 69.7 828,428 389,350 190 96 33.4 ae 
Texas & Pacific.......... 1921 1,953 283,360 283,360 2,569 6.651 67.3 353,101 140, "400 130 65 33.1 20 
1920 1,947 348,363 348, 425 6, 049 7,429 68.2 408,530 174, ,025 130 67 33.9 3 
1 Data not available. * No passenger-train service. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, subject to revision. 
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Compared with October, 1920, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000 





Average number of freight : Pounds of 
cars on line daily Gross Net ton- coal per 
Pen ene ee eS tae ee —mm =| miles 1,000 gross Passenger service 
Per cent per train, Net Netton Car- per ton-miles, — 
un- excluding tons Net miles miles mile including , ‘foneaper 
service- locomotive per tons per per of road locomotive Train- train 
Region, road and year Home Foreign Total able Stored and tender train per car car-day car-day per day and tender miles car-miles 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany........ 1921 3,022 4,751 7,473 7.8 364 1,012 413 20.5 425 29.5 8,391 209 301,951 1,960,439 
1920 865 7,234 8,099 5.0 364 961 431 25.3 566 33.8 11,631 211 321,242 2,004,124 
Boston & Maine......... 1921 16,989 16,207 33,196 18.8 739 1,157 491 21.0 283 18.2 3,804 142 803,782 4,403,021 
1920 8,244 28,816 37,060 9.5 ive oe 507 =. 25.3 342 20.3 iC ee 873,754 4,819,799 
a oo ee: ae ES 1921 22,805 17,432 40,237 22.9 561 1,337 580 21.6 210 13.6 4,306 161 1,024,394 6,479,665 
1920 11,474 35,793 47,267 9.3 ey 548 25.1 225 12.3 5,425 192 1,149,027 7,118, "434 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson...... 1921 9,518 7,084 16,602 10.5 95 1,745 891 32.4 629 29.2 11,852 182 189,965 961,429 
1920 5,222 12,729 17,951 25 “ive SON 914 35.9 727 31.4 14,822 188 192,697 998,857 
Del., Lack. & West...... 1921 16,488 9,176 25,664 14.3 1,679 779 25.6 571 32.7 14,735 174 497,147 3,597,032 
1920 5,965 18,011 23,976 4.9 1,774 856 28.7 717 38.1 17,246 bois 495,909 3,624,144 
Erie (Inc. Chic. & Erie). .1921 34,941 21,065 56,006 19.7 1,222 2,022 901 26.5 620 35.2 15,374 141 681,595 5,009,465 
1920 10,887 44,466 55,399 6.4 1,962 919 28.7 670 35.6 16,415 152 712,014 5,152,336 
Lehigh Valley... 60 icccs 1921 28,594 9,649 38,243 16.9 1,135 1,761 839 29.3 463 24.6 12,385 165 356,513 2,685,495 
1920 10,807 22,863 33,670 9.3 sooe EEG 949 32.8 633 29.1 14,291 169 377,288 2,920,395 
Michigan Central........ 1921 16,882 16,059 32,941 21.7 1,656 689 21.0 328 21.8 5,909 129 585,346 5,577,443 
1920 4,848 22,489 27,337 7.4 1,706 756 =.24.0 512 31.2 7,668 0s 626,896 5,628,420 
New York Central....... 1921 75,332 51,138 126,470 22.4 2,371 2,061 920 24.5 440 26.1 9,828 121 2,338,703 19, "498, 642 
1920 32,912 119,241 152,153 8.3 ovens 2ghee 1,034 28.9 484 26.0 13,052 awe 2,458,363 19,557,794 
Mm. ta tore. & St £8... 708i 3,117 4,999 8,116 10.6 337 1,597 643 20.1 891 62.4 12,643 107 89,660 536,589 
1920 1,664 9,409 11,073 7.9 cow Kans 690 23.1 742 46.3 14,345 isate 87,835 561,869 
Pere Marquette.......... 1921 10,267 12,389 22,656 17.4 ove huaee 636 24.5 343 19.1 3,537 137 290,517 = 1,433,670 
; 1920 4,271 17,767 22,038 7.8 one Laas 645 25.9 371 19,2 3,701 169 308,686 i ot: ,606 
Pitts. & Lake Erie. ...... 1921 18,839 7,964 26,803 41.9 1,635 2,514 1,420 40.8 160 6.2 18,780 92 107,718 563, 317 
1920 4,316 23,332 27,648 10.9 sae eeee 1,653 42.0 334 11.6 41,095 72 115,722 594,652 
I ow Sida & Saker 1921 11,505 12,526. 24,031 12.0 538 1,497 686 23.6 583 32.8 5,799 157 526,307 2,807,014 
1920 5,436 19,445 24,881 8.2 as > ee 725 25.7 614 8 6,318 163 579,853 3,096,326 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Regicn: 
Baltimore & Ohic........ 1921 63,559 36,752 100,311 331 1,390 1,658 832 31.7 493 24.0 9,542 184 1,419,843 9,165,392 
1920 = 28,886 = 80,650 = 109,536 6.9 viene S00 956 36.4 615 25.9 13,062 .... 1,392,847 8,844,369 
a i ee, a are 1921 17,071 8,788 26,459 15,0 4,253 1,502 741 32.5 267 13.5 10,427 171 336,196 1,625,322 
) 1920 7,481 17,461 24,942 14.7 soe Sn 727 34.4 333 13.2 12,236 Saeus 339,187 1,411,229 
Chicago & Eastern Ill....1921 11,972 3,612 15,584 16.6 78 1,570 795 31.7 452 22.9 6,221 158 223,481 1,477,383 
1920 5,038 8,382 13,420 15.6 oieiaray. cana 807 34,1 658 30.7 7,811 “ie 239,824 1,534,783 
Ditties Sen Se A Dic o 1921 14,883 18,677 33,560 11.9 376 1,796 850 28.2 555 30.3 7,807 131 715,350 4,363,218 
j ; 1920 5,807 28,767 34,574 as i<sca 2a 855 29.5 580 31.4 eee 767,348 4,803,698 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. ..1921 10,311 3,546 13,857 8.8 $62 2.337 1,254 39.7 303 11.5 5,022 130 (@) Ge 
1920 8,780 6,794 15,574 7.1 cae; eee 1,221 39.0 414 15,2 7.712 er @) () 
ee er 1921 1,971 3,929 5,900 5.1 169 725 283 22.1 76 5.6 1,131 304 202,762 1,136,605 
; 1920 528 4,631 6,159 3.4 gas 699 289 =. 21.5 72 §.1 i! 208,195 1,189,581 
Pennsylvania System....1921 205,908 79,358 285,266 15.4 23,411 1,824 928 34.4 483 21.6 12,667 141 5,079,674 34,510,292 
1920 114,952 185,961 300,913 a0 oven Seeee 958 36.1 547 Soee 15,192 —oe 5,380,687 36,610,519 
run. & Meade... ....<. 1921 23,583 13,352 36,935 5.2 2,668 1,751 762 29.1 384 20.4 12,668 169 492,855 2,337,671 
1920 8.272 31, "734 40,006 4.8 eee 977 38.7 578 Sa.6 WOR vss 527,373 2,463,532 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1921 36,264 13,185 49,449 11.0 2,315 1,263 41.5 625 25.7 12,136 131 445,453 2,508,873 
1920 16,466 26,779 43,245 10.4 seve anee 1,275 42.8 867 34.2 14,882 Swiacs 448,884 2,588,405 
Norfolk & Western...... 1921 29,955 6,807 36,762 9.0 611 2,139 1,175 40.9 822 32.9 13,594 175 412,388 2,663,415 
1920 16,690 20,287 36,977 6.0 veos aaa 1,191 43.4 986 36.3 16,651 = Re 407,528 2,772,059 
Southern Region: ; 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 1921 20,882 9,369 30,251 19,3 1,156 454 19.9 273 20.8 1,688 144 703,575 4,409,348 
1920 8,697 16,845 25,542 11.2 1,137 488 22.3 372 24.2 8 eee 758,038 4,942,150 
Central of Georgia...... 1921 3,930 3,714 7,644 14.1 1,114 502 21.9 475 29.1 1,901 149 308,462 1,507,993 
1920 1,525 6,210 7,735 5.5 sone Soman 502 26.2 548 30.4 2,214 ee 300,941 1,518,575 
E.’ C.. Cine. ¥. EM. Vi 559921 230,578 SSS. G2 8.6 1,986 1,735 796 =. 28.3 738 40.4 7,567 140 1,439,176 8,321,393 
, 1920 14,268 44,900 59,168 4.5 coon, Seer 775 = 31.4 874 44.6 ae 1,402,046 8,298,092 
Louisville & Nashville... .1921 37,535 16,823 54,358 24.7 87 1,141 551 30.9 544 28.2 5,887 165 935,740 5,463,105 
: 1920 §=616,099 29,104, 45,203 13.4 68 1,085 534 31.3 621 31.3 eee 928,694 5,526,784 
Seaboard Air Line....... 1921 11,610 8,900, 20,510 27.6 eve Sees 453 20.6 307 20.2 1.782 191 557,431 .3,214,635 
1920 4,671 12,529. .17,200 10.33 sae Ae 521 23.6 424 24.9 2,059 181 542,157 2,968,913 
a rae 1921 35,848 24,128 59,976 11.6 840 1,156 490 21.6 362 23.8 3,125 204 1,285,878 7,614,812 
1920 16,515 43,501 60,016 3.6 cooe agente 517 24.8 425 24.8 ee 1,490,504 9,420,026 
Northwestern Region: 
ee Ee, WE acts oes cies 1921 43,477 | 29,550. 73,027 72 1,267 551 25.2 435 27.5 3,794 170 =: 1,631,238 10,020,373 
1920 30,602 50,980 81,582 7.6 1,285 341 24.6 424 26.2 | eee 1,712,587 10,582,975 
a a a Se <r 1921 46,499 29,411 75,910 16.9 1,423 641 25.2 479 29.3 3,310 153 1,520,943 9,475,005 
1920 23,068 43,841 66,909 7.2 1,399 653 26.2 594 34.2 3,747. Sela 1,422,420 9,465,605 
o., 3 RM. & Oi... 1921 3,630 12,104 15,734 13.4 212 1,068 471 22.6 344 20.9 3,135 169 303,788 1,759,316 
1920 2,857 10,408 13,265 11.0 1,065 494 24.4 434 23.8 3,338 Gaba 322,210 1,977,511 
Great Northern.......... 1921 42,066 11,185 53,251 10.0 1,722 746 25.8 582 35.7 3,796 154 990,069 5,924,615 
1920 27,002 22,652 49,654 8.4 ccos tae 826 29.0 666 35.3 4,047 cae% 1,001,125 6,400,176 
M.,. St. P.. & S..Ste. M..3921 20,453 6,110 26,563 11.0 2,997 1,224 587 23,9 413 23.1 2,517 124 434,308 2,577,928 
1920 9,670 12,969 22,639 8.6 ‘tne Sores 568 24.6 533 31.4 2,854 129 432,165 2,565,123 
Northern Pacific........ 1921 33,287 9,730 43,017 14.8 323 1,644 741 3925.5 609 34.6 4,080 124 841,446 5,554,885 
1920 21,674 16,946 38,620 10.4 caw Lan 766 27.9 703 35.1 4,236 138 864,276 6,111,532 
Ore.-Wash. R.R. & Nav. .1921 7,394 4,256 11,650 2.6 243 1,408 647 27.2 482 26.3 2,610 227 255,212 1,728,061 
1920 2,754 4,386 7,140 4.4 oe S| 659 27.9 743 36.3 BAG2 weve 237,447 1 719, 789 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe.1921 43,814 15,161 58,975 8.8 1,897 1,599 571 20.2 632 48.2 3,815 146 1,658,487 12,797,196 
1920 24,109 40,392 64,501 8.7 cove, Ae 592 22.3 580 39.8 3,852 154 1,743,241 13,810,841 
Chicago & Alton........ 1921 9,061 6,020 15,081 4.0 1,330 548 25.0 458 29.1 6,839 186 293,706 1,669,120 
1920 3,291 13,541 16,832 3.5 28 1,301 593 28.0 434 23.7 7,223 207 314,268 1,809,941 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy....1921 44,523 26,795 71,318 10.0 tae Sones 767 = 28.1 644 35.7 4,921 161 — 1,524,875 10,057,395 
1920 20,051 54,265 74,316 7.8 coe 2ha7 775 29.5 679 37.9 5,428 166 1,524,097 10,442,845 
Chic., Rock Isl. & Pacific.1921 26,653 21,753 48,406 11.6 531 1,208 553 24.3 546 | 3,449 176 =1,326,529 7,642,721 
1920 11,060 34,870 45,930 8.9 cee Soe 505 25.6 545 31.5 3,265 1,294,546 7,853,438 
Denver & Rio Grande 1921 11,707 6,010 17,717 10.6 310 1,275 553 25.5 356 22.4 2,431 223 233,056 1,658,165 
| aoa 1920 8,392 8,444 16,836 6.0 ee 558 26.4 414 23.9 2,678 229,522 1,678,980 
Oregon Short Line...... 1921 7,758 6,360 14,118 4.1 169 1,482 629 26.9 736 45.5 4,390 141 281,433 2,034,848 
1920 4,234 7,039 11,273 4.2 <ane Sane 641 29.0 840 46.2 4,012 147 266,166 2,116,774 
Southern Pacific......... 1921 23,954 16,262 40,216 6.9 275 1,646 692 23.9 733 44,7 4,224 147 1,319,204 10,753,877 
1920 13,466 34,846 48,312 4.4 so Ae 665 25.4 652 KP | 4,522 164 1,480,670 11,942,399 
Uni: Pirie 2. kw ccc 1921 14,178 11,752 25,930 7.8 622 1,588 605 22.7. 1,305 91.0 9,358 16] 899,606 -7, "452 3422 
1920 6,411 17,590 24,001 6.1 1,460 640 25.1 1,414 84.3 9,392 169 935,200 7,571,836 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe.1921 8,305 5,128 13,433 4.2 428 1,449 628 24.3 388 24.4 2,754 137 195,054 1,180,538 
1920 2,635 8,866 11,501 5.3 0 1,356 628 25.8 506 28.4 ae 220,996 1,463,563 
Missouri, Kans. & Tex.1921 7,869 6,154 14,023 7.5 1,518 625 23.0 418 28.6 3,429 139 273,962 2,068,122 
1920 3,931 10,796 14,727 7.7 1,416 584 24.7 451 30.6 SOL. Aces 302,054 2,310,315 
Mo., Kan. & Tex. of Tex.1921 219 = =12,311 12,530 5.1 1177 474 22.3 297 20.8 2,140 162 275,064 1,776,187 
1920 352 13,234 13,586 4.1 ee 491 25.0 352 22.5 yA ee 297,154 2,099,132 
Missouri Pacific ........ 1921 28,797 24,440 53,237 8.2 176 1,391 634 25.7 483 27.4 3,540 158 927,521 5,657,228 
1920 12,082 43,841 55,923 5.0 weno koaee 668 27.3 486 - 24.6 AS aoe 966,705 5,946,427 
St. Louis-San Francisco. .1921 18,690 13,402 32,092 6.9 1,063 475 24.6 402 23.9 2,709 190 778,370 4,482,149 
- 1920 8,664 27,520 36,184 4.4 970 438 26.1 386 22.4 2,934 215 796,067 . 4,800,713 
Southern Pacific Lines 
(in Tex. and Louisiana)?.1921 8,329 16,926 25,255 16.3 1,020 1,250 546 = 26.7 402 23.3 2,773 131 538,933 3,506,395 
7 1920 2,573 21,791 24,364 4.4 eS Fy 581 27.3 516 27.1 3,448 143 564,640 3,866,190 
pt ee 1921 5,032 6,890 11,922 20.5 1,246 495 21.1 380 26.7 2,319 . 150 301,314 1,994,243 
1920 1,913 12,529 14,442 7.2 1,173 500 23.4 389 24.3 2,884 150 339,910 2,361,406 
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Railway Returns for October 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly summary of 
railway revenues and expenses for October and 10 months of 
1921 is as follows: 
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fees the employees are entitled to receive all necessary medical 
and surgical attention at their residences, at surgeons’ offices or 
at the hospital, together with hospital care, nursing and mainte- 
nance, medicine, surgical dressings, artificial limbs and appliances, 
in fact everything in the way of attention or care that enters 








Item No. Item 

Average number of miles operated .......ceeeee cece eee eeeeeeeeee 

Revenues: 
2 SE. ccunbeadndeeteevesanddceecanncevevesegvaendengwnews 
3 Passenger ....eeecececcccccccccrecccceceeeenesersesseeeeeese 
4 , t.degeesdetherhed< hu ea duties REPS ECON TS SE RKCO CEREMaKEes 
5 POONS cc ccccvccss woe c cer cereereeercesenercscoesveseeseees 
6 All other transportation .........cccccccccccsccccscscccsccecs 
7 Incidental .......ccccecsscccccrssccrccccscctsecssereseeseers 
8 Joint facility—Cr..... cee cece eee eee e teen reer e eee eeeeneee 
9 JOM LACEY —DP.. oo cc cicccccrscccceccecccsecesessceoecovees 
10 Railway operating revenuis ....... cece cece ce ceecseccees 

Expenses: 
11 Maintenance of way and structures .......+eeeeeeeeeeeeeees eee 
12 Dime Gl GOUMNOME .0.cc ccc veveseietedscesenesosnsoneres 
13 ae aa dalh 64 kt ako s 3 Oeehad bo. 88 Kaede eee eRe bene e hewn 
14 dah ee 04a CHE ee CaaS Raw eeh toes HUES ERT CEES 
15 Miscellaneous operations ...........cccccecccccccrercsceecees 
16 SEE éccedenes eer e eee ccce sree sscrenesscecseeecscenceers 
17 Transportation for investment—Cr.........0ee cece eee eee eens 
18 Railway operating expenses ....... ccc ccciccesccccceveces 
19 Net revenue from railway operations ..........ccceseccewecceeeeee 
20 Railway tax accruals .........ee cece cece creer eer eeeeseeneeceeees 
21 UMCOMSCHIDIC TRLIWEY TEVENUED 2. ccc ccc cccccccccsccscceerecsetees 
22 PEREIWRY GUHETAEIRNE INCOME qo occ cies cceveccssseergveeee 
23 ern ee re 
24 JOURt GOCTEY TONE——EDE. DRIRMCE... oo cc cc ccccecccetccernseeceveseces 
25 BUGE UOTE GOOERRIE TRCOURE oi oic's ccc esac ss sevcceseocss 
26 Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) ......ceccccceccceveecs 


1 Does not include Boston & Albany, the revenues and expenses of which 
2Includes $2,662,719, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
® Includes $2,338,548, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
*Includes $27,357,169, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
®*Includes $5,021,812, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


Note.—Excludes Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, report not having been filed 


ne 


c——Ten Months——, 


1921 20 1921 » 1920 _ 
234,960.48 234,666.79 234,833.35 234,269.58 
$400,709,558 $480,375,264 $3,287,836,029 $3,500,209,916 
* 88,844,414 § 113,902,023 * 982,436,863 © 1,065,809,801 
7,358,399 8,220,583 78,557,350 133,766.495 
12,182,364 7,605,951 82,693,231 123,459,503 
15,833,055 16,975,598 136,656,441 129,320,273 
9,975,097 14,285,179 99,573,801 125,811,889 
592,304 695,566 6,351,460 6,419,120 
199,149 233,056 1,453,811 1,977,310 
535,296,042 641,827,108 4,672,651,364 5,082,819,687 
72,276,148 90,642,115 651,551,597 878,074,290 
112,230,543 140,340,662 1,057,398,639 1,304,145,101 
6,896,372 6,794,179 70,412,827 59,443,500 
189,095,352 268,541,043 1,923,833,896 2,371,492,383 
3,935,657 5,589,727 41,537,382 51,781,142 
13,255,014 15,193,051 140,508,217 142,530,890 
486,030 557,173 4,914,306 4,040,348 
397,203,056 526,543,604 3,880,328,252 4,803,426,958 
138,092,986 115,283,504 792,323,112 279,392,729 
25,775,267 22,991,572 235,353,454 229,641,294 
186,657 57,727 1,087,629 891,127 
112,131,062 92,234,205 555,882,029 48,860,308 
5,631,811 3,827,951 45,004,353 27,197,580 
1,045,891 1,765,231 14,022,153 15,657,766 
105,453,360 86,641,023 496,855,523 6,004,962 
74.20 82.04 83.04 94.58 


are included in New York Central report. 


at date of compilation. 











Markham Asks Employes to 
Repudiate Labor Propagandists 


C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central, in an open 
letter, addressed to the employees of that road, asks for a show- 
down on charges made against the railroads by representatives 
of railroad employees. 

He asks that either the employees back these accusations or 
repudiate them, and adds that if they know of any irregularities 
or mismanagement on the Illinois Central it is their duty to bring 
them to his attention. 

The letter contains the names, dates and-a resume of charges 
made by labor representatives such as Frank J. Warne, W. Jett 
Lauck and Glen E. Plumb. Mr. Markham says: “I cannot be- 
lieve that these men, calling themselves your spokesmen, reflect 
the true sentiment of the men of the Illinois Central System, 
who have worked with the management so faithfully and whole- 
heartedly in building up a railway system which we pride our- 
selves in believing is one of the greatest railway systems in the 
world. 

But, frankly, I have been disappointed that these men 
have been permitted to continue to pour out unchecked torrents 
of false accusations without even a word of public protest from 
the men whom they claim to represent and whose money makes 
their activities possible.” 


The Southern Pacific’s Hospitals 


The first hospital building exclusively devoted to the care of 
railroad employees was built on the Central Pacific in 1867 and 
this road, now the Southern Pacific, operates through its hospital 
department today, a general hospital in San Francisco, Cal., and 
14 emergency hospitals located in six cities. The work of the 
department is in a large measure sustained through the collection 
of hospital dues from officers and employees of the company. 
Employees receiving $85 a month pay 50 cents monthly; those 
receiving over $85 and under $125 pay 65 cents monthly and 
those receiving $125 or over pay 75 cents a month. For these 


into the bill of expense when misfortune in the way of sickness 


or accident befalls them. 


‘THREE Men Were KILLED and one injured by the explosion of 
the boiler of a freight locomotive on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Carrolton, Mo., on December 16. 


THE On-Time Arrival record of all passenger trains on the 


Illinois Central 


for the first 10 months in 


1921, averaged 98.6 


per cent, as against 95.5 for the 12 months of 1920. 








Photo from Kadel & Herbert 





Getting Ready for Winter on the Philadelphia & Reading 














December 24, 1921 


Gasolene Motor Car of the Northern Pacific 


A specially designed gasolene rail car has recently made 
several trips on the Northern Pacific. This car consists of 
the International Motor Company’s Mack. truck chassis 
mounted on steel flanged wheels so that it can be operated 
on standard railroad track. The body of the car has accom- 
modations for 17 passengers and a baggage compartment. 
The trial trips were made between St. Paul and White Bear, 
a distance of about 12 miles, over a line which includes a steep 
and winding grade almost two miles long. Twenty-three 


passengers were carried on the first trip and the car quickly 
On a second trip a few days later 


climbed the steep grade. 

















Group ot Railroad Officers at Trial of Gasolene Driven 
Passenger Car 


the distance was covered in 29! minutes, whereas the schedule 
time of fast passenger trains between these points is 25 
minutes. 

The Northern Pacific is now operating the Mack rail car 
in regular service on a branch line and expects soon to install 
more equipment of the same kind, as it has been found that 
the costs are much lower than those for steam operated 
equipment. It is reported that the Great Northern is also 
planning to install the gas-propelled rail cars on various 
branch lines. 


New Interchange Rules, Loading Rules 
and Tank Car Specifications 


The reports of the Arbitration Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Prices for Labor and Materials, as printed in 
Circulars Nos. D. V. 210 and 205, have been approved by the 
General Committee of the Mechanical Division and by the 
board of directors of the American Railway Association, with 
the exception of recommended changes in Rules 32, 43 and 
70. The revised Rules of Interchange, effective January 1, 
1922, are now ready for distribution. Particular attention is 
called to the abrogation of Section D of Interchange Rule 
112, which is retroactive to cover all unsettled cases under 
the 1920 Code of Rules. 

The committee has also rendered decisions in Arbitration 
Cases 1184 and 1214, inclusive, which decisions have been ordered 
to be printed and issued to the members as Circular No. 
D, V. 221. 

The recommendations contained in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Loading Rules, issued in Circular No. D. V. 209, 
have been approved by letter ballot of the members and by 
the American Railway Association and have been prepared 
in the form of a supplement to the rules governing the load- 
ing of lumber, logs, stone, etc., and loading and carrying 
structural materials, plates, rails, girders, etc., effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1922. 

The recommendations contained in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Tank Cars, issued in Circular No. D. V. 207, have 
been approved by letter ballot of the members and by the 
American Railway Association and have been prepared in 
the form of a supplement to the tank car specifications, 
effective January 1, 1922. 
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The Traffic Club of Akron, Ohio, held its first annual ban- 
quet on December 12. S. J. Witt, general freight and passen- 
ger agent of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown. was the 
principal speaker. 


The Traffic Study Club of Akron, Ohio, held its first annual 
dinner on Monday evening, December 12 with 50 members 
and guests present and John Ihnot, president, presiding. S. J. 
Witt, general freight and passenger agent of the Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown, spoke on the procedure of handling rate 
adjustments before various committees of the railroads. 


R. C. Fulbright, of Houston, Tex., was the principal speaker 
at the first annual dinner of the Dallas Traffic Club on December 
10. His subject was “Shippers’ Interest in Railroad Problems.” 
Other speakers were George T. Atkins; I. S. McConnell, president 
of the Fort Worth Traffic Club; W. E. Edgar, president of the 
Waco Traffic Club; and Tom Finty, Jr. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Paul Junkin; vice-presidents, A. C. Valen- 
tine. Julian Nance and Elbert Blair; secretary-treasurer, H. C. 
Eargle; board of governors, J. B. Jones, Frank Osborne, Grant 
S Maxwell, P. A. Richardson, Seth Tate and Don Allen. 


At the annual meeting of the Transportation Club of Tulsa, 
Okla., on December 12, the following officers were elected: 
President, A. C. Holmes, traffic manager, Empire Refineries, 
Inc.; first vice-president, A. C. Wilson, city freight agent, St. 
Louis-San Francisco; second vice-president, E. C. Kitching, 
division freight agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; secre- 
tary. J. W. Klein, general freight agent, Midland Valley; 
treasurer, J. M. C. Usher, treasurer, Price Sand Company; 
directors, H. M. Moon, trafic manager, Pure Oil Company, 
L. M. Klein and I. G. Fidler, division freight agent, St. Louis- 
San Francisco. 


“Industrial Opportunities in New Jersey” is a booklet 
which has been issued by the Department of Conservation 
and Development of that State. New Jersey’s yearly output 
of manufactured products is valued at one billion four hun- 
dred million. Outside the highly developed industrial areas, 
centering in Jersey City, Newark, Camden and Trenton, 
there are many towns which offer cheap land, reasonable 
taxes and agreeable living conditions. A list of cities and 
towns of over 500 inhabitants shows that there are 357 such 
communities in the State. Copies of the booklet may be had 
from L. G. Gillam, chief of land registry, State House, 
Trenton. 


Coal Production 


The total output of bituminous coal during the week of De- 
cember 10 is estimated by the Geological Survey at 7,235,000 net 
tons as against 7,104,000 tons in the week preceding. The bulle- 
tin says that although soft coal production is normally at a 
maximum at this season, it has in fact dropped back to the 
level of last April, normally the lowest month of the year. A 
year ago production was 12,813,000 tons. The bulletin calls at- 
tention to the fact that the movement of coal up the lakes has 
now virtually ceased and also that during October with a railroad 
strike in prospect consumers ‘hastened to increase their stocks. 


Commission Issues Special Permission for 
10 Per Cent Reduction in Agricultural Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a _ special 
permission order, No. 56,150, cancelling the previous order issued 
on the same subject, revising the authority it had issued to the 
railroads to put into effect on short notice and by simplified 
tariffs the proposed 10 per cent reduction in freight rates on 
agricultural products for six months, The primary purpose of 
the new oder is to include the greatly enlarged list of com- 
modities proposed by the railroads. The commission on Decem- 
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ber 16 denied the petition of the railroads for a rehearing of 
the case in which it ordered general reductions of rates on 
grain, grain products and hay in the western district. 

The Senate on December 15 adopted a resolution offered by 
Senator Pittman of Nevada, directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to inquire into the organization, management and 
control of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau and report for 
what purpose it was organized, its duties and activities, the 
carriers it represents and the influence it exercises in the publi- 
cation of rates, and whether its operation in any manner stifles 
competition. 


Conference With Shippers at Washington 


\n improvement 
certain large 


in the 
organizations 


relations between the railroads and 
or groups of shippers is expected 
to result from a meeting held in Washington on December 9, at- 
tended by a number of railway executives and representatives of 
various industries at which numerous questions pertaining to 
pending issues in the transportation field were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Following this meeting a transportation committee for 
agriculture and industry was appointed, an executive committee 
of seven to represent the larger committee, to deal with the 
roads in seeking to bring about better economic conditions in 
the field of transportation. The executive committee consists of 
J. R. Howard, president of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; S. J. Lowell, master of the National Grange; J. A. Camp- 
bell president of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company; 
Ernest T. Trigg, president of the National Federation of Con- 
struction Industries; Charles Hill, of the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation; J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National 
Coal Association; and F. R. Todd, vice-president of Deere & 
Co., James A. Emery, counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, was appointed counsel for the committee. In a 
statement regarding the conference Mr. Emery said: 

“The railroad representatives evidenced their intention to give 
the benefit of further reduction in operating expenses concurrent 
with cost adjustments. The committee hopes to reach sound 
economic conclusions not only upon the rate question, but upon 
pending issues relating to the control of our national system of 
transportation.” 


Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry 


The work of the Transportation Division of the Congres- 
sional Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry has devel- 
oped to a degree that an advisory committee, representative of 
the three great economic branches of commerce has been ap- 


pointed, and Chairman Anderson has announced the follow- 
ing personnel of this advisory committee, which is to meet in 
Washington when the Transportation Division has compiled 


the facts: 

Representing Agriculture—J. R. Howard, president, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation; Gray Silver, Washington rep- 
resentative, American Farm Bureau Federation; S. J. Lowell, 
master, National Grange; Milo D. Campbell, president, Na- 
tional Milk Producers’ Association, and A. U. Chaney, general 
manager, American Cranberry Exchange. 

Representing Industry —F. R. Todd, vice-president, Deere & 
Co.; J. A. Emery, general counsel, National Association of 
Manufacturers; Thomas A. McCann, vice-president-general 
manager, Shevlin, Carpenter, Clarke & Co.; A. J. Campbell, 
president, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 

Representing Transportation—Daniel Willard, president, Bal- 
timore & Ohio; Howard Elliott, chairman, Northern Pacific; 
L. F. Loree, president, Delaware & Hudson; C. H. Markham, 
president, Illinois Central; H. M. Adams, vice-president, 
Union Pacific, and T. C. Powell, vice-president, Erie. 

It is proposed that the transportation question shall be 
considered under six main divisions, as follows: (1) physical 
property; (2) transportation service; (3) economic relation- 
ship to agriculture and industry; (4) finance; (5) administra- 
tion, and (6) governmental regulation. The work of the 
committees representing the railroads and producers carried 
on during the last six months will be reviewed. 

The joint commission has submitted a preliminary report 
to Congress. saying it believes an immediate reduction in 
freight rates on agricultural products is absolutely necessary 
to a renewal of normal agricultural operations and pros- 
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perity; and it recommends prompt action by the railroads 
and constituted public authorities to that end. It is added, 
however, that since this recommendation was agreed to, cer- 
tain reductions in freight rates upon agricultural products 
have been made. 


ixailro\ds Asked to Reduce Export Coal Rates 


Railroads were requested to make a reduction of $1 a ton in 
the freight rytes on coal to Atlantic ports for export in order to 
allow Amerijan producers to meet increased competition from 
English coal, at a conference held at the office of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on December 14 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing ways to meet the British competition. The conference 
was held under the auspices of Chairman McChord of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Secretary Hoover of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Commissioner Thompson of the Shipping 
3oard. It was stated at the conference that British coal is com- 
ing into American harbors and being sold at prices below those 
which American operators can meet under present freight rates 
and also that British coal is depriving American coal 
market in the Mediterranean and in the West Indies islands. 
The request for a rate reduction was made by W. L. Andrews, 
vice-president of the Consolidation Coal Company, speaking on 
behalf of the mine operators. The railroad traffic executives 
present had previously declined to make such a reduction on the 
ground it was too heavy a sacrifice to ask the railroads to make 
and they said they were not in a position to make definite answers 
at the conference on the ground that they had recommended 
against it to their superior officers. Secretary Hoover said the 
question to be solved was what Americans can do to preserve 
the markets they: had before the war. He said the British had 
made offers in the West Indies which were lower than can be 
made by the Americans even with a reduction of $1 in the freight 
rates. He suggested that if the railroads, the shippers and the 
mine operators all join in making the sacrifice, it would be 
possible to retain some cf the business. Commissioner Thomp- 
son said the Shipping Board would make charters to the mine 
operators barely high enough to meet the cost of operation as 
soon as they showed they were ready to go into the business of 
competing with the British, A committee to consider the whole 
matter was arranged, consisting of W. V. Hardie, director of 
traffic of the Interstate Commerce Commission; J. B. Smull, 
vice-president of the Emergency Fleet ‘Corporation; F. R. 
Wadleigh, of the Department of Commerce; F. M. Whitaker, 
vice-president of _ the Chesapeake & Ohio, and T. F. Farrell, 
representing “coal operators. A report was to made 
meeting of the committee on Thursday. 


of a 


be . 


G. J. CHurcHWArRD, chief mechanical engineer of the Great 
Western Railway (England), will retire at the end of the present 
year, and C. B. Collett, the deputy chief mechanical engineer, will 
succeed him. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended until April 17 the operation of 
certain schedules contained in W. P. Emerson’s and J. H. Glenn’s 
tariffs which propose reduced rates on sugar from Southeastern 
and Gulf Ports to St. Louis, Mo., and related points. 


State Commissions 


The Public Service Commission of West Virginia has notified 
the railroads of the state to appear on January 17 to show cause 
why there should not be a reduction in the freight rates on build- 
_ ing materials, road making materials, fertilizers and certain other 
articles. 


The Railroad Commission of the State of California on De- 
cember 14, authorized a reduction of 10 per cent in the freight 
rates on the principal farm products of the State. The authori- 
zation follows the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
requiring the carriers to make a reduction of 12% per cent in 
interstate rates on hay and grain products only. In making the 
general 10 per cent reduction the California Commission held 
that that would be more beneficial to the farmers of that State 
as a whole than a slightly greater reduction on grain and hay 
alone. 


The Louisiana Public Service Commission, holding that the 
present through train service on the Kansas City Southern’s line 
between Shreveport, La., and Lake Charles, is inadequate for 
the accommodation of local travel, has ordered the railroad to 
operate an additional daily passenger train making all local stops 
between the above mentioned points. This commission has denied 
the application of the St. Louis Southwestern to discontinue its 
motor car service between Shreveport, La., and Lewisville, Ark., 
believing that its discontinuance would cause grave inconvenience 
and hardship on the communities served by this line. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Hugh White, heretofore assistant district attorney-general 
of the state, has been appointed secretary of the Alabama 
Public Service Commission, in place of Atticus Mullin, 
resigned. 


Orville F. Berry, former chairman of the Illinois Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission, died suddenly of heart. disease 
in a private hospital at Jacksonville, Ill., on December 19. 
Mr. Berry was sixty-nine years of age and was a well-known 
political leader. He was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mission in 1909, which position he held for four years. 


Interstate Commerce Commissioners Reappointed 


The President on December 19 sent to the Senate the nomina- 
tions of Henry C. Hall and Clyde B. Aitchison for re-appoint- 
ment as members of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
terms of seven years. President Harding has now appointed 
seven of the eleven members of the commission. 


Court News 


Consignee’s Receipt Conclusive Evidence of Delivery 


A carload of goods was unloaded by the railroad at desti- 
nation and the goods were placed in its warehouse. Next 
day another car to the same consignee was placed for un- 
loading and a portion of the shipment removed by the con- 
signee, who signed receipts for both cars. The following day 
the warehouse and the freight car and their contents were 
destroyed by fire. The Colorado Supreme Court holds that 
the signing of the receipts was a delivery of the goods, re- 
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lieving the railroad from liability for the loss—D. & R. G. v. 
Johnson (Colo.), 193 Pac. 729. 


Tariff Provisions As to Diversion Cannot Be Waived 


The New York Appellate Division, Fourth Department, 
holds that the ordering of a car by a shipper, the sealing of 
it by the railroad’s agent, the issuing of a waybill and ship- 
ping directions, the fixing of freight at a lower rate, and its 
payment by the shipper, brings a shipment within (interstate) 
tariffs and classifications, whether an actual bill of lading was 
made out by the railroad’s agent or not. The shipping con- 
tract is closed, and if the shipper desires to divert the ship- 
ment he must do it according to the tariff regulations, which 
provided that a reconsignment or diversion could only be 
made if requested in writing —Porter v. Lehigh Valley, 184 
N. Y. Supp. 870. 


Rental of Materials for Spur Recoverable 
After Removal of Connection Track 


A railroad company contracted to lease rails and materials 
to a mining company for its spur track at an agreed rental 
of a percentage of the market value, with right to terminate 
the rental by acquiring the materials within a certain time. 
The railroad also agreed in the same contract to furnish the 
use of a connection track at the cost of maintenance. The 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds that the railroad’s 
removal of the connection track on lessee’s discontinuance 
of the spur did not defeat recovery for the rails and materials, 
the covenants in the contract being independent.—Miller v. 
Southern (Va.), 108 S. E. 838. 


Burden of Proof in Derailment Cases 


In a passenger’s action for injuries in a derailment, the 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds that an instruction 
that the passenger need not point out any specific act of 
negligence, and that there was a presumption the accident was 
caused by the railroad’s negligence, which presumption might 
be rebutted by evidence that the railroad exercised the high- 
est degree of care to prevent the accident, and inspected the 
cars by competent persons to see that they were in good 
order, was erroneous, where the uncontradicted testimony 
was that immediately after the derailment a careful examina- 
tion was made of the wheels and every part of the running 
gear which could have contributed to the derailment, and 
they were found in excellent condition. A prior inspection, 
therefore, would have disclosed nothing for the railroad to 
remedy, and it was error to tell the jury that if it was not 
made, they must find for the plaintiff. 

The court holds the proper application of the maxim res 
ipsa loquitur to derailment cases to be that if it is just as 
probable that the derailment is due to some other cause as 
to the defendant’s negligence, there can be no recovery.— 
Hines v. Beard (Va.), 107 S. E. 717. 








On the D. L. & W. West of Scranton, Pa. 
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New Mechanical Chief on the 
Great Western of England 


Lonpon. 
G. J. Churchward, chief mechanical engineer of the Great 
Western Railway (England), will retire at the end of the present 
year and C. B. Collett, the deputy chief mechanical engineer, will 
succeed him. 


English Road Uses “Shopping Tickets” 
to Foster Suburban Business 


Lonpon. 
The Great Eastern, the South Eastern & Chatham and the 
London Brighton & South Coast have introduced ‘shopping 
tickets,” to be issued from certain stations to London on any day 


of the week except Saturday and Sunday between 10.30 a. m. 
and 4.30 p. m., and available to return the same day before 5 
p. m. or after 6 p. m., to encourage travel on suburban trains 
in non-rush hours, 


Railway Standard for China 
LONDON 

The Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries states 
that the Chinese Standardization Commission, which was ap- 
pointed to agree and fix permanent standards for rolling stock 
aud materials throughout the whole government railway system 
of China, has now agreed to the standards to be adopted for 
rails and fastenings; sleepers or ties, both ordinary and for 
bridges; cuts and fills; formation and ballasting; tunnels; clear- 
ance and minimum structure gages. Specifications for bridge 
steel were also accepted 

As regards rolling stock, standard designs were adopted for 
heavy locomotives—the Pacific type for passenger and_ the 
“Mikado” for freight service—with certain alterations to conform 
to the views of the locomotive superintendents of the various 
Chinese government railways. Agreement was also reached on 
standard designs for wheels, axles, trucks, bodies, frames, couplers 
and so forth for passenger and freight cars, the latter of a 
capacity of 40-ton, 30-ton and 20-ton and of both steel and wood 
construction 


Argentine and Chilean Transandine to Combine 

The Chilean and Argentine of the Transandine 
Railway, from Los Andes on the western slope of the Cor- 
dilleras, by way of Caracoles on the Chilean frontier, to 
Mendoza on the eastern or Argentine side, will be consoli- 
dated under a single management, according to Commerce 
Reports. This project, presented to the Argentine govern- 
ment by a delegation from Chile in 1919, was approved on the 
part of Argentina and has recently been sanctioned by the 
Chilean government. 

The Chilean Transandine Railway has never been consid- 
ered a paying investment, and its financial condition has been 
such as to discourage the investment of further capital. Prior 
to the passage of the new law by the Chilean government 
in September, 1921, bonds were outstanding to the amount 
of some $7,000,000, of which the principal was guaranteed by 
a mortgage on the railroad property, and interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent was guaranteed by the Chilean government for 
a period of 20 years. The new law provides for replacing 
these bonds with Chilean government bonds to the value of 
some $4,000,000, with guaranteed interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent. The state will receive 70 per cent of the stock of the 
company and will take an active part in the administration 
of the road. The Chilean Transandine proposes to issue new 
bonds to the extent of about $2,500,000, to be used in making 
the necessary improvements in connection with the’ con- 


solidation. ; ~ ma 
A marked improvement in traffic conditions and facilities 
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may be looked for as a result of this important step. In 
passing over the Andes the railway crosses a rough and 
rugged country. In the winter months the heavy snow and 
avalanches make continuous traffic impossible, notwithstand- 
ing the protection offered by numerous avalanche 
along the line. The right of way is blockaded for months 
at a time by snows; in 1914 traffic was interrupted for 190 
days, in 1915 for 131 days, and in 1919 for 156 days. 

The financial arrangements made by the two governments 
will permit of needed improvements which it is hoped will 
result in a steady and uninterrupted service. Tunnels are to 
be lengthened and more adequate protection against ava- 
lanches constructed; new and modern rolling stock and 
equipment will be purchased, the railway shops will be mod 
ernized, and electrification of the line will be undertaken 
section by section. 

The free interchange of traffic between the two nations, 
heretofore impeded by protective tariffs, will be encouraged 
and fostered by the establishment of new and liberal tariff 
regulations which will permit the natural flow of international 
trade between the territories served by the lines. All material 
used for construction, as well as rolling stock and equipment 
imported into Chile, will be exempt from custom duties. 
The rates on traffic will be fixed by agreement between the 
Chilean and Argentine governments, 


sheds 


British Railwaymen and the Eight-Hour Day 


LonpoN 


The locomotive branches of the National Union of Railwaymen 
have been raising the question of the eight-hour day in connection 
with enginemen and firemen and resolutions have been passed by 
branches of the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen refusing to work systematic overtime. The character of 
the work of enginemen, it seems to be agreed, may make it neces- 
sary to work occasionally for a longer period than eight hours, 
and there is apparently no objection to overtime arising from the 
difficulty of arranging duties so that the eight-hour day shall not 
be exceeded. The object of the action which is now being taken 
by the unions is to abolish systematic overtime. 

C. T. Cramp, industrial secretary of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, speaking at a meeting, said that there Was one thing on 
which they would not give way—the principle of the eight-hour 
day. He would also say candidly and fearlessly that the eight 
hour day meant eight hours of honest work per day. Let them, 
as railwaymen, endeavor by co-operation to make the railways so 
remunerative that the companies could afford to give the best of 
working conditions. 


THE CANADIAN Paciric, for the first time, is planning to us¢ 
New York as a port of departure for its passenger steamers 
During the war twelve of the company’s steamers carried troops 
and supplies from New York. The “Empress of Scotland,” 
25,000 tons, leaves on February 4, and the “Empress of France,” 
18,500 tons, on February 11, both on Mediterranean cruises. 
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Train Crew—All Veterans of the War—of Marshal Foch’s 
Special Train on the C. M. & St. P. 








December 24, 1921 
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Locomotives 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered 1 Mountain type locomotive 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue CENTRAL or NEW JerRsEY, reported in the Railway Age of 
December 17, as asking for prices on 25 Mikado type locomo- 
tives, has ordered these locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. 


Freight Cars 


Tue RUTLAND is inquiring for 100. steel underframes or center 
constructions for flat cars. 


Tue STANDARD Or. Company, New York, is inquiring for 2 
low side gondola or flat cars of 50-ton capacity. 


Tue LAKE CHAMPLAIN & Mor!AH is inquiring for from 6 to 10 
center dump, hopper ore cars, of 50-ton capacity. 


Tue Unron Paciric has awarded a contract for the repairs on 
500 freight cars to the Pacific Car & Foundry Company, Seattle, 
Wash. 


, 


Tue GRAND TRUNK, reperted in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 17, as inquiring for 250 refrigerator cars, is also inquiring 
for 400 refrigerator cars additional. 


Tue New York STEEL ExcHaNnce, 233 Broadway, New York 
City, is inquiring for a number of tank cars for export, to include 
cars of 1 meter, 1.35 meter and 1.676 meter gage. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN is inquiring for one combination 
observation, parlor and buffet car. 


Tue Union Paciric.—Inquiry for cars for passenger service 
noted in the Railway Age of December 10, includes twenty-five 
69-ft. baggage cars, 20.all-steel coaches and 18 all-steel observa- 
tion cars. 


THE SpoKANE, PorTLAND & SEATTLE has purchased one Mack 
A. C. rail car, a combination gasoline passenger and baggage 
coach, from the International Motor Company, 25 Broadway, 
New York. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Kansas City TERMINAL is in the market for 1,000 tons of 
90-Ib. rails and 3,000 angle bars. 


Tue Erte will let contracts in the near future for 37,500 tons 
of rail for its 1922 requirements. 


Tue GRAND TRUNK ordered recently 15,000 tons of rail from 
the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, and 14,000 tons from the 
Algoma Steel Corporation. 


The Kansas, OKLAHOMA & Guetr has awarded a contract for 
473 tons of steel to be used for a bridge in Muskogee County, 
Oklahoma, to the Pan-American Bridge Company, Newcastle, 
Indiana. 


The Cuicaco, BurLINcTOoN & QUINCY is negotiating with the 
Illinois Steel company and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
for approximately 25,000 tons of rails for delivery during the 
year 1922. é 


Tue St. Louis SouTHWESTERN, reported in the Railway Age 
of October 22, as inquiring for 10,000 tons of rails for 1922 
delivery, has ordered this tonnage from the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany. 
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Machinery and Tools 


The Erte has bought a 25-ton gantry crane from the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company. 


The New York CenTRAL has bought a 53-in, boring mill from 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue DELAWARE & Hupson is inquiring for a 22-in. engine lathe, 
also a 30-in. engine lathe, 1, 16-in. portable lathe, 1, 60-in. planer 
and 1, 8-spindle automatic valve grinder. 


Tue SEABOARD Arr LINE is inquiring for machine shop tools 
as follows: 2, 30-in. engine lathes, also a 20-in. engine: lathe; 1, 
portable crank pin truing machine; 1, 36-in. draw-cut shaper; 
1, 3,000-Ib. steam hammer; 1, 42-in. car wheel borer; 1, 48-in.,, 
400-ton double end wheel press; 1, 2 in. by 26 in. turrent lathe; 


1, 36-in. vertical turret lathe; 1, 28-48 in. gap lathe, and 1 
turret lathe arranged for bar stock. 
THE Kansas City SouTHERN will make extensions to the 


power plant at its Pittsburg, Kan., shops, including the installation 
of a 500 k. w. generator unit, 3,000 cu. ft, air compressor, 350 
h. p. boiler and the equipping of new and existing boilers with 
superheaters, soot blowers and powdered coal preparing, handling 
and burning equipment, all of which work is being done under 


the supervision of the company’s consulting engineer, John E. 
Muhlfeld, New York City. 


Miscellaneous 


THe Cuicaco, Rock IsLAnpn & Paciric has closed bids on 
2,500,000 ft. of lumber for various purposes. 


The JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILways are inquiring through a 
New York Japanese export house for 6,500 axles, for railway 
freight cars. 


The South MAncHuRIAN Rartway, Korean Lines, is inquiring 
through New York export houses for various types of fittings for 
passenger cars. 


THE NEw YorkK CENTRAL will receive bids‘ until 12 o’clock 
noon, December 28, for its requirements until April 1, 1922, of 
gasolene, kerosene and all grades of oil. 


THE CuHIcaGo, MILWAUKEE & St. PAUL is inquiring for approx- 
imately 8,000 gal. of kerosene, 9,000 gal. of gasoline and 2,000 
gal. of distillate, bids to be submitted on or before December 
26, 1921. 


Tue ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE, reported in the Rail- 
way Age of December 3, as receiving bids for three oil storage 
tanks, including pipe connection and unloading facilities at Ar- 
gentine, Kansas, has awarded this contract to the-Federal Engi- 
neering Company, Chicago. 


THe NorrotK & WESTERN wil! receive bids until 12 o’clock 
noon, January 4, at Roanoke, Va., for 500 gross tons steel rail, 
120 rods, wire fencing, parts for electrical apparatus, 100 steel 
zees and its requirements from January. l to June 30, 1922, of 
steel locomotive driving, truck and tender tires, and also steel 
springs. 


THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis is inquir- 
ing for bolts and nuts of different sizes; also iron bars, billets, 
plates, shapes, steel sheets, locomotive tires, nails, wire and 
fencing wire, for the petiod from January 1, 1922, to April 1, 
1922, bids to be closed at noon January 3, 1922, This company 
is also inquiring for requirements of shop machinery oils for the 
period from January 1, 1922, to April 1, 1922, bids to be in 
before 12 o’clock noon of December 27, 1921. 


Signaling 


THE GRAND TRUNK has awarded a contract for one 24-lever 
Saxby & Farmer mechanical interlocking machine and other ma- 
terials for installation at Mack avenue, Detroit, -Mich., to the 
General Railway Signal Company. The machine -will have 18 
working levers and 6 spare spaces and the installation will be 
made by railroad forces. 
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The Combustion Engineering Corporation, New York, has 
opened a new branch office at 806 First National Bank building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in charge of W. C. Stripe, formerly manager of 
the Philadelphia office. 


Arthur P. Bowen has been elected assistant to the vice- 
president of the Ryan Car Company, Chicago, and not to the 
office of vice-president, as was incorrectly reported in the 
Railway Age of December 3 (page 1120) and December 17 
(page 1231). 


H. O. Garman, who was for a period of 14 years chief engi- 
neer of the Public Service Commission and the Railroad 
Commission of the State of Indiana, has entered private 
practice in consulting engineering and the management and 
operation of public utilities, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


The merger of the Haskell & Barker Car Company, Inc., 
with the Pullman Company, was approved by the stockholders 
of the Pullman Company at Chicago, on December 20. The 
directors have been increased from nine to twelve by the 
election of Edward F. Carry, president of the Haskell & 
Barker Car Company; John R. Morrow, and Arthur O. 
Choate. The plan which has been approved appeared in the 
Railway Age of November 26, page 1068. 


The Richardson-Phenix Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
the S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., have con- 
solidated and will henceforth be known as the S. F. Bowser 
& Co., Inc., with headquarters at Fort Wayne. The filtration 
and lubrication appliance business of both companies will be 
conducted by the Richardson-Phenix division, S. F. Bowser 
& Co., Inc. J. William Peterson, president of the Richard- 
son-Phenix Company, will assume the office of vice-president 
of the S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., and will be in charge of the 
Richardson-Phenix division. 


John W. Duntley, one of the founders of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company and from 1895 to 1909 president of that 
concern, was killed by an automobile truck at Chicago on 
December 15. Mr. Duntley was born at Wyandotte, Mich., 
on August 16, 1863, and entered business as a foundryman in 
1878. From 1884 to 1895 he was engaged in the railway 
supply business and upon the latter date he organized the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. From this date to 1909 
he was engaged in expanding this organization, enlarging 
the scope of the business at the same time by absorption 
and amalgamation both in this country and abroad. In 1909 
he organized and became president of the Duntley Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers of the pneumatic cleaners. 
Of late years he devoted his energy to the Duntley Auto- 
mobile Accessory Company, Chicago, of which he was presi- 
dent. He was also president of the Libertad Mining & Smelt- 
ing Company. In 1900, he was decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor by the president of France. 


Obituary 


Clarence E. Rood, sales manager of the Gould Coupler 
Company, New York, died on December 11 after a brief 
illness, at his home at the Algonquin Hotel, New York City. 
Mr. Rood was born in Erie, Pa., and early in his career was 
general manager of the American Express Company in St. 
Louis, Mo. Later he went to Buffalo where for a time he 
was a member of Rood & Brown, car wheel builders. He 
subsequently owned and operated the Rood Malleable Iron 
Company, Lancaster, N. Y. About 12 years ago he entered 
the service of the Gould Coupler Company as a representative 
at New York and at the time of his death was sales manager 
of that company. 


Ue 


Cuicaco, BurLtincton & Quincy.—This company contemplates 
the construction of the first unit of a locomotive shop at Denver, 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & GAry—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing 
the construction of an extension between Aurora and Joliet, IIl., 
where the company now operates over the tracks of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern. 


GREAT NoRTHERN.—This company contemplates the construc- 
tion of a second main track between Lamona, Wash., and Blue- 
stem, a distance of 22 miles. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company is receiving bids for the con- 
struction of a car shed at McComb, Miss. The same company is 
also receiving bids for the construction of a frame viaduct over 
its tracks at Fulton, Ky. 


LovuIsviLLE & NASHVILLE.—This company contemplates the con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete viaduct over its tracks on 
Lebanon avenue, Belleville, Il]. Plans for this work have been 
submitted to the city for approval. 


Missourt Paciric.—This company contemplates the construc- 
tion of a station at Harrisburg, Ark., and one at Hoxie. Plans 
for the work have been submitted to the Arkansas Railroad Com- 
mission, 


Missouri Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Gillespie & Daly for the construction of a two-story interlocking 
and signal tower at Hiawatha, Kansas. 


Morcan’s Louist1ANA & TEXxAS.—This company has been 
ordered by the Louisiana Public Service Commission to construct 
a station at Franklin, La. Plans are to be submitted to the 
commission for its approval within one year and the work must 
be commenced within sixty days thereafter. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis.—This company con- 
templates the construction of an underpass at the intersection of 
the state highway and the company’s tracks at White Bluff, Tenn. 


New ORLEANS,,, TEXAS & Mexico.—This company has been 
authorized by the Louisiana Public Service Commission to con- 
tinue the construction of a station at Krotz Springs, La. Work 
had just been started on this station the latter part of Novem- 
ber when citizens at Krotz Springs petitioned the commission to 
have the location of the station changed. 


Texas & Paciric—This company has been ordered by the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission to construct a station at 
Innis, La., plans of which must be submitted to the commission 
for its approval by February 11, 1922. 


Union Station, Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
have been ordered by the Railroad Commission of California to 
erect a union station on the Plaza site, Los Angeles, Cal. This 
order is contained in a decision on the rehearing of the Los 
Angeles terminal case which, with certain modifications, re- 
affirmed the former ruling by that body. The commission also 
upheld its former ruling requiring the separation of grades by 
the construction of viaducts over crossings adjacent to the Los 
Angeles river at Aliso, Macy and East Seventh streets. In con- 
nection with the latter order, the city of Los Angeles will bear 
a share in the expense of the grade crossing elimination. 


WENATCHEE SOUTHERN.—This company, which has been or- 
ganized recently to construct a railroad from Wenatchee, Wash., 
to Kennewick, a distance of about 132 miles, has completed a 
survey and has purchased almost all the right of way necessary 
for the construction of the line. The road will follow the Co- 
lumbia river connecting at Pasco, Wash., with the Northern Pa- 
cific and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, and at Kennewick with 
the same roads, and the Oregon-Washington Railroad. & Naviga- 
ticn. At Wenatchee it will connect with the Great Northern. 
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Attanta & St. AnpREWs Bay.—Order to Abandon.—After re- 
hearing the case in which this company was authorized to abandon 
a part of its line, the Interstate Commerce Commission has ex- 
tended until further order the experimental period of abandon- 
ment provided for in the original order. 


Boston & Maine.—Stock offer—An offer by a minority group 
of Boston & Maine stockholders to buy the shares of that company 
now held by the New York, New Haven & Hartford, was made 
at a hearing held by Attorney General Daugherty in Boston, 
Mass., on December 13. See New York, New Haven & Hartford 
below. 





BurrALo, RocHEesteR & PitTTsBuRGH.—Authorised to Issue 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
the sale of $3,949,000 of consolidated mortgage 4% per cent bonds 
at not less than 82% per cent of par and accrued interest. 


CanapIAN Pacriric.—Sells $25,000,000 Stock—A banking syn- 
dicate, headed by the National City Company, New York, has 
purchased $25,000,000 Canadian Pacific Railway Company 4 per 
cent coupon consolidated debenture stock, and is offering the new 
issue at 78, to yield 5.13 per cent. All previous issues of debenture 
stock have been placed in London. 

See editorial comment in this issue. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Oni0o.—Asks Authority to Pledge 
Bonds—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to pledge with the Secretary of the 
Treasury as collateral security for a loan of $6,000,000, which it 
had applied for, $1,000,000 of its first mortgage 5 per cent 30-year 
gold bonds and $6,000,000 of 5 per cent Elkhorn first mortgage 
gold notes. The company some time ago applied for authority 
to issue bonds for refunding purposes but later withdrew the 
application and substituted the application for a loan. 


CENTRAL OF GeEorGIA.—Annual Report—A review of this com- 
pany’s annual report for 1920 appears on another page of this 
issue. 


CHESAPEAKE & OnI0.—Authorised to Lease Subsidiary—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an: order approving 
the acquisition of control of the railroad of ‘the Chesapeake & 
Ohio of Indiana by lease. The Chesapeake & Ohio was also 
authorized to assume obligation and liability as lessee in respect 
of $7,711,000 of first mortgage gold bonds of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio of Indiana. 


Cuicaco & EAster Ittinois—New Securities Ready.— 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., reorganization managers, have announced 
to holders of certificates of deposit, representing bonds of the 
various companies deposited under or subject to the plan and 
agreement of reorganization, that the general mortgage, 5 per 
cent gold bonds in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, and 
preferred and common stock certificates of the new company, 
together with cash payments specified in the plan, will be ready 
for distribution on and after December 27, 1921. 

The details cf the reorganization plan were given in 
Railway Age of April 8, 1921, page 913. 

To Pay Off Receiver’s Certificates —W. J. Jackson, receiver, has 
announced that he will pay in full at the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, New York, on and after December 23,-the $6,000,000 re- 
ceiver’s certificates issued under date of July 1, 1916. 


the 


Cisco & NorTHEASTERN.—Asks a Loan.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a loan of 
$300,000 for five years to retire existing obligations. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Authorized to Procure Authenti- 
cation of Bonds—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority to this company to procure the authentication 
and delivery of $375,000 of general mortgage gold bonds to be 
held in the Treasury until the further order of the commission. 
Action on a request for authority to issue bonds in 1922 and 
subsequent years was deferred, the commission saying that it 
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does not appear to be necessary at this time to grant the authority 
requested. The company was also authorized to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $1,000,000 of general mortgage gold 
bonds of 1987 and $3,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds to be held in the Treasury until the further order of the 
commission. 





Cuicaco, BurRLINGTON & Quincy.—Asks Authority to Issue 
Bonds.—This company has filed an application with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for approval of a mortgage to the 
First National Bank and Frazier L. Ford, of New. York and 
the issue of $30,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds with 
interest not to exceed 5 per cent to be dated August 1, 1921, 
maturing August !, 1971, for the purpose of providing funds for 
the company’s estimated requirements for additions and _better- 
ments in 1922, This application was filed as a supplement to the 
company’s application filed a year or so ago, on which the com- 
mission refused to authorize an issue of $80,000,000 of bonds 
for dividend purposes, but granted the right to have considered 
on the same record an application to issue bonds for other 


‘purposes, 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & LovuIsvILLE.—Asks Authority to Ex- 
change Bonds.——This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to exchange $3,493,000 of first 
and general mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series A, for an 
equal amount of series B bonds at 6 per cent, dated January 2, 
1922, and maturing May 1, 1966. 


CLEVELAND. CINCINNATI, CHic\jco & St. Lovis—New 
Central Offers to Buy Stock—See New York Central. 


York 


Cuspa Rar_roap—Bonds Sold—The National City Company, 
New York, has sold at 99%, to yield over 7% per cent, $4,000,000 
first lien and refunding mortgage gold bonds, Series A, non- 
callable, dated December 1, 1921, due December 1, 1936. 


DELTA SOUTHERN.—Sold—This road, formerly operated as a 
branch of the Southern Railway, was sold in three sections at 
Greenville, Miss., on. December 6. Bids were offered for the 
entire road. G, B. Kellogg bought the section between Richey 
and Percy for $20,000; W. A. Swift and associates bid in the 
section between Ittabena and Belzoni for $50,000, and V. <A. 
Denslow bought the Napanee branch for $10,000. 


Detroit, ToLEpo & IRonton.—Earnings in September and- Oc- 
tober.—The figures follow: 


September October 
Operating revenues 1921 1921 
ON tant oat ei Cite Sra glance sien fogs siprigl Ra $732,783 $627,672 
Ee er PAR Sod a a ry 13,172 11,4 
Mae: SINNED <7 8 oo. 0 ek eine eee eon 759,757 652,438 
Operating expenses 
Maintenance of way and structures............ 161,425 145,314 
Maintenance of equipment.............-..2006 142,897 61,889 
NE gee ais a) Sie 325i ciale ala e/a iaes Ra Ue ein 8,089 (7,079 
Ce EE Pe ee Cm ee 237,336 277,970 
RE Restos Gd ares. cs yole' 4 ae Scala al Bet ee eat 22,537 22,249 
WN ae nerds a wi cr alaceww ac areius/bw ten haeeasareteree ne 572,278 514,504 
I: SI ob erg tiigaio'5's 3% 9-00 6a' sk Eee Rates 739 78. 
Net from ratlway operations.......ccscsciecceccees 187,479 137,934 
SS err re ere etre 170,289 120,723 
BN I I BS on Bis nine wt bau ea aie 46,749 15,191 
Net after rentals. 10. months, 1921. .605.000.cccseee 887,596 
Net after rentals, 10 months, 1920............e008.% def. 1,097,265 


See also editorial in this issue 


entitled “Net Income of Ford's 
Railroad Steadily Declines.” 


DuLutH, MIssaBE & NcrRTHERN.—Authorised to Issue Bonds— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of 
$1,174,000 of general mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds for the pur- 
pose of refunding a like amount of first division mortgage bonds 
which mature January 1. 


Erie & PittspurGH—Plans Stock Increase—The stockholders 
will vote February 10 on increasing the special guaranteed bet- 
terment stock from $2,500,000 to $7,500,000. A portion of the 
funds to be derived from the new stock will be paid to the 
lessee of the road, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for 
improvements on and additions to the leased property made by 


the lessee and approved by the directors of the Erie & Pitts- 
burgh. 


KANAWHA & MiIcHIGAN.—Lease 
New York Central. 


to New York Central.—See 


KANAWHA & WEsT VircINIA.—Lease to New York Central, 
—See New York Central. 
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LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE— Authorized to Issue Bonds—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the issue by 
selling at not less than 96 and accrued interest of $12,753,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 52 per cent gold bonds and has 
also granted authority to procure the authentication and delivery 
by the trustee of $15,862,000 of the bonds. The company’s ap- 
plication also asked authority to issue $53,000,000 of capital stock 
as a stock dividend. Consideration of this has been held in 
abeyance by the commission. 


LurkKIn, HempHiILt & GULF.—Acquisition.—This road, extend- 
ing from Bronson, Texas, to. Hemphill, 11 miles, has been ac- 
quired by T. L. L. Temple and associates, who own the con- 
trolling interest in the Texas South-Eastern Railroad. The 
Lufkin, Hemphill & Gulf connects with the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe at Bronson, Tex. 


New York CENTRAL.—Asks Authority to Acquire Big Four 
Stock.—This company has filed an application with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking authority to acquire the re- 
maining outstanding capital stock of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, which it does not already own, and also 
to issue its own capital stock to the amount of $23,478,880, to 
be exchanged from time to time in payment for the stock of 
the Big Four, on the following basis: $13,478,880 for the com- 
mion stock on the basis of 80 for 100, and $10,000,000, par ior 
par, for the 5 per cent preferred stock of the Big Four. Cf 
the common stock of the Big Four the New York Central owns 
$30,207,700 and $16,456,821 is outstanding in the hands of the 
public. Of the preferred stock $9,988,600 is outstanding and 
none is owned by the New York Central. The application 
states that the purchase “will bind the two carriers, which are 
component parts of a single system, more closely together and 
tend toward a unification of their properties.” The Big Four has 
also asked authority to guarantee $2,118,000 of the 4% per cent 
50-year first mortgage gold bonds of the Evansville, Mt. Carmel 
& Northern, now held in its treasury, with which it proposes 
to acquire stocks and bonds of the Peoria & Eastern. 

To Lease Toledo & Ohio Central—Authorization of a lease 
of the Toledo & Ohio Central, including with it the Zanesville 
& Western, the Kanawha & Michigan and the Kanawha’ & West 
Virginia, to the New York Central, for a rental of: fixed charges 
and taxes and in addition thereto an amount. equal to the 
net earnings of the Toledo & Ohio Central for the year 1921, 
and in the case of the Kanawha & Michigan of 6 per cent on 
its stock, was also announced. 

The making of the leases is subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for which application is about 
to be made. 

The New York Central controls all of the stock of the lesser 
companies except a few shares of the stock of the Kanawha & 
Michigan. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Attorney General’s 
Hearing*.—-Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty has taken 
under advisement the results of his investigation at Hartford, 
Conn., and at Boston, Mass., on December 12 and 13, respectively. 
preliminary to enforcement or modification of the federal decree 
of dissolution of 1914, which directed the road to sell various 
trolley lines and the Boston & Maine Railroad holdings. 


PittspurcGH & West VirGINIA.—A pplication Denied—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has denied the application of 
this company to issue capital stock and to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of certain securities in connection with the 
purchase of the property and franchise of the West Side Belt 
upon the ground that the issue and assumption is not for a lawful 
object since the applicant has not obtained authority for the ac- 
quisition under section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
applies to consolidations. Applicant owns all the stock of the 
Belt Company and is operating the road jointly with its own. 
Section 5 authorizes the commission to approve the acquisition 
by one carrier of the control of another in any manner not in- 
volving the consolidation of such carriers into a single system 
for ownership and operation. The opinion contains a lengthy 
discussion of the interpretation of the section. Commissioner 
Potter dissented 


SoutHern.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds——Application has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
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to issue $30,000,000 development and general mortgage 6% per 
cent gold bonds, series’ A, payable April 1, 1956, including 
$5,225,000 of bonds already nominally issued, the proceeds to b: 
used for the payment of $22,588,000 of three-year 6 per cent 
secured gold notes maturing March 1, a demand loan of $2,355,270 
from the War Finance Corporation and to reimburse the treasury 
for capital expenditures, 


SouTHERN.—Authorized to Procure Authentication of Bonds.— 
This. company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission .to procure the authentication and delivery of 
$5,225,000 of development and general mortgage 4 per cent gold 
bonds to be held in the Treasury until the further order of thx 
commission, 


TENNESSEE MiIpLAND.—Asks Authority to Issue Securities- 
Caldwell. & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., reorganization managers, 
have filed an application with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on behalf of the Tennessee Midiand Railroad, which is pro- 
posed to be organized to acquire the property of the Tennessee 
Central, to issue bonds and .stocks for that purpose, for the 
purpose of acquiring the property. 


TEXAS 
& Gulf. 


SouTH-EASTERN.—A cquisition—See Lufkin, Hemphill 


ToLepo & Onto CENTRAL.—Lease to New 
New York Central. 


York Central.—See 


Wisconsin CEentTRAL.—Asks Authority to Issue Notes.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue promissory -notes to the Minneapolis, St: Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie in the amount of $2,305,822 for ten years at 
6 per cent for money: advanced by the Soo. It also asks per- 
mission to assign and deliver to the Soo $3,547,000 of its first 
and refunding mortgage bonds as security for the notes 


Tentative Valuations 
The Interstate Commerce ,Commission has issued tentative 
valuation reports in which it states the final value as follows: 


Savthern Illinois & Missouri Bridge Company, 1915.... 
1916 


$3,182,660 
Wauvaca-Green Bay, 


114,201 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susauehanna.—Special, 2 per 
holders of record December 24. 

Allegheny & Western.—3 per cent, semi-annually, 
helders of recard December 22. 

Atlantic Coast Line.—Common, per 
January 10 to helders of reecrd December 23. 

Canadz Southern.—1}4., per cent, semi-annually, payable February 1 to 
holders cf record December 30. ‘ 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—Preferred, 1%4 
quarterly,.pavable, January 30 to holders of record December 30. 


cent, payable January 7 to 


payable January 3 to 


eee 3 
3” cent, semi-annually, 


payable 


per cent, 


Louisville & Nashville—3%4 per cent, semi-annually, payable February 
10_ to holders cf record January 15. 
New York Central.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable February 1 t 


holders cf record December 30. 
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Annual Report 


Central of Georgia Railway Company—Twenty-sixth Annual Report 


SavannaH, Ga,, April 7, 1921. 
To the Stockholders: a 
The Beard of Directors submits its report for the year ended December 


31, 1920. 
RELEASE FROM FEDERAL CONTROL 


Federal contrel continued to midnight of February 29, 1920, when your 
company resumed pvussession and operation of its transportation properties 
for its own account. The inccme account herein shown does not include 
operating revenues, operating expenses and taxes of the United States 
Railroad Administration for the months of January and February, but to 
facilitate comparison we submit tables cf operating revenues, operating ex- 
penses and taxes, and show compariscns with previous years, which include 
operations fer the twe months of Federal control. 


ACCOUNTS WITH DIRECTOR GENERAL 


Settlement with United States Railrcad Administration of accounts grow- 
ing out ef Federal control is in prcgress but not completed. The amounts 
shown on the balance sheet as-due to and from your company are subject 
to this final settlement. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT, 1920 
The Transportation Act, 1920, was approved by the President on February 
28, 1929. It centains much new legislation and many material changes in 
laws previously enacted. 
GOVERNMENT GUARANTY 
The amount accrued to your company by the Government under the six 
months’ guaranty given by the Transportation Act, has not yet been ascer- 
tained and certified by the Interstate Commerce Commission; but, pending 
final audit and approval of the accounts submitted, substantial advances and 
partial payments have been collected. Income account as submitted includes 
an estimated credit of the amount payable under the terms of the guaranty. 
MILES OF ROAD OPERATED 


The miles operated as cf December 31, 1920, were 1,913.62. 
The miles operated as of December 31, 1919, were 1,918.29. 
INCOME 
The income fcr year 1920, compared with the previcus year was as 
follows: 

Increase 
or Decrease 
ovenaece SeOrera meres 
$52,858.97 21,049,509.53 


1920 1919 
Railway operating revenues. .$20,676,551.05 
Railway operating expenses.. 21,102,368.50 





Net revenue railway opera- 











ee abc oespeen (R) $425,817.45 (R) $52,858.97 —$372,958.48 
Railway tax accruals....... $795,151.18 $126,929.88 $668,221.30 
Uncoliectible railway revenues Sener. SS kwseees 5,584.69 
Total ee ee $800,735.87 $126,929.88 $673,805.99 








Railway cperating income.(R) $1,226,553.32 (R) $179,788.85 —$1,046,764:47 
Net  revenue—Miscellaneous 
ee ee eee 8,768.46 13,118.24 





Total operating ‘ncome.(R) $1,217,784.86 (R) $166,670.61 —$1,051,114.25 








Compensation from U.S. :: 
a Re eee ee $732,892.77 $3,468,808.94 —$2.675.916.17 
Non-operating income ...... 5,116,916.37 $30,940.12 $4,285,976.25 
(ee Soeaie $5,849,809.14 $4,239,749.06  $1,610,060.08 
Grose income: .....063... $4,632,024.28 $4,073,078.45 $558,945.83 
Deductions from  gross_ in- 
GE.  wbsecvewedeacer ts 3,115,316.83 2,790,427.98 324,888.85 


Net corporate income.... $1,516,707.45 $1,282,650.47 $234,056.98 


Leans and Bills Payable: 


Pending collections from the Government under the six months’ guaranty, 
and from the United States Railroad Administration, your company bor- 
rowed frcm banks in December, $575,000.00 for a short period. The 


nctes have been paid since December 3ist. 
Non-N egciiable Debt te Affiliated Companies: 


The increase of $553,388.33 in this item is due in part to the same cause, 
and in pert to the purchase of $525.000.00 of Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds 
to use as coilateral security in connection with an advance made by the 
United States on account of the six months’ ‘guaranty. 


Securities Owned: 


The increase in Other Investments—Bonds reflects the above noted pur- 


chase of Liberty Bends. 
Dividends: 

During the year preferred dividends, Nos. 
stipulated rate of six percent. per annum, 


and 10 ($250,000.00) at a rate of five percent. 


and paid. 
Dividends Receivable: 


14 and 15 ($900,000.00) at a 


and common dividends Nos. 9 
per annum were declared 


During the year Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah paid from ac- 
cumulated surplus an extra dividend of $46.00 per share, of which your 


companv received $799,646.00. 


Guaranty cf Ocean Sieamship Company Bonds: 
On July 1. 1920, the First Mortgage Twenty-Year Five Percent. Bonds 
of Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah ageregating $1,000,000.00 ma- 
tured aud were, by arrangement with the holders and after being uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed as to principal and interest by this company, ‘extended at 
seven peicent. for five years Until July 1, 1925. 
ROAD AND EQUIPMENT 
The expenditures for road and equipment, including additions and bhetter- 
ments on leased railway property during the twelve months ended Decem- 


ber 31, 1920, were as follows: 








(R)—Red. 


> 





OPERATING REVENUES 
(12 Months) 

There was an increase of $2,349,183.54 or 17.88 percent. in freight 
reventie; $304,343.94 or 4.69 percent. in passenger revenue; $732,249.87 or 
38.22 percent. in other cperating revenues; or $3,285,777.35 or 15.61 per- 
cent. in railway operating revenues. 

OPERATING EXPENSES 
(12 Months) 
Operating Ratio: : : ; 
he operating ratio was 102.60, an increase of 13.70 points or 15.40 per- 
cent. 
Maintenance of Way and Structures: 

Expenditures for maintenance of way and structures were $4,942,898.33, 
an increase of $574,157.19, or 13.14 percent. 

Maintenence of Equipment: , , < 

Expenditures for maintenance of equipment were $6,163,735.93, an in- 
crease of $1,691.962.49, or 37.84 percent. : 

Charges fcr depreciation of equipment were $606,068.42, a decrease of 
$22,649.82, or 3.60 percent : . 

The average miles per serviceable locomotive were 35.729, an increase of 
1.925 miles, or 5.69 percent. The average age of locomotives was 17.3 years, 
compared with 16.7 years for the preceding year. 

Transportation Expenses: ‘ 

Transportation expenses were $12,908,739.14, an increase of $3,666,619.02, 
or 39.67 percent. 

TAXES 


(12 Mozxths? 
Accrued taxes were $925,198.85, a decrease of $17,453.36, or 1.85 percent. 
FINANCIAL 
The General Balance Sheet, Table 4, shows the financial condition of 
your company at December 31, 1920. 
Capital Stock: i . 
There has been no change in capital stock. 
Funded Debt: : ae i 
Since December 31, 1919, equipment trust obligaticns aggregating $100.000 
and Greenville and Newnan Maine Line Bonds and Upper ahaba Branch 
Bonds aggregating $60,000 matured and were paid. 
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Corporate Federal Total 
RMON 55.5.5 Goan ae8en $9,554.79 $3,570.31 $13,125.10 
Land for transportation pur- 

IS i Oa RT 15,408.25 22.30 15,430.55 
OS ere eee a 67.167.14 (R) 17,262.46 49,904.68 
Bridges, trestles and culverts. 43,893.89 (R) 11,844.19 32,049.70 
WMD. Gites suwdealecadss boss ove ss 24,968.30 (R) 29,327.65 (R)4,359.35 
MN ise wank aie cies Gis sive 64,514.10 (R)50.46 64,463.64 
Other track material......... 147,587.71 (R)149,149.24 (R) 1,561.53 
MANES tng Has ae waves ree 25,667.90 (R) 1,246.45 24,421.45 
Track laying and surfacing... 39,256.38 (R) 11,196.32 28,054.06 
Right of way fences......... 1,334.97 153.10 1,488.07 
Crossings and signs.......... 19,388.67 1,314.93 20.703.60 
Staticn and office buildings... 242,569.52 3.285.79 245,855.31 
Roadway huildings ..,....... 8,276.64 (R) 4,856.26 3,420.38 
Water staticns Weuchame a anese 4,687.94 592.58 5.280.52 
a ne (R)6,995.87 (R) 2,004.53 (R)9 000.40 
Shops and enginehouses...... 69,851.05 (R) 1,727.10 68.123.95 
Telegraph and telephcne lines. 752.34 (R)45.97 706.37 
Signals and interlockers..... 4.968.75 2,425.94 7.394.69 
Power line poles -nd fixtures. eo 8.54 8.54 
Miscellaneous structures ..... 240.42 (R)157.27 83.15 
ee rT eee ere ee 1,948.92 nibs wee 1,948.92 
Roadway machines Gracies 14,502.75 (R) 495.39 14,007.36 
Assessments for public im- 

re ree Sate 8,678.65 916.05 9,594.70 
Shop MAcHiNETY «0.660.006 ws 28,838.02 (R)922.47 27,915.55 
Power sub-station apparatus.. (R) 231.67 (R) 231.67 

Total way and _ structures 
(less property retired)... $837,055.23 (R)$218,227.89 $618,827.34 
Steam Ircomotives ..........- 21,306.43 (R)517.25 20.789.18 
Freight train cars........... 17,792,07 5,714.68 23,506.75 
Passenger train cars........ 35,031.10 (R) 1,008.33 34,022.77 
Work equipment ........... 89,355.38 (R)744.70 88,610.68 
Milecetianeous. «clic cscccse batters 783.14 783.14 
2 ee eee eee $163.484.98 $4,227.54 $167,712.52 
Less equipment retired.... 226,807.02 30,832.96 257,639.98 
Total equipment..........(R)$63,322.04 (R)$26,605.42 (R)$89,927.46 

Total net, road and equip 
WOME akx cus ohn soe eae $773,783.19 (R) $244,833.31 $528,899.88 





(R)—Red. 

PHYSICAL CHANGES 
Roadway and Struciures: 

There were 58.3710 miles of track relaid with 90 pound new steel rail: 
-0094 mijies with 20 pound new steel rail; and .0281 miles with 70 pound 
new steel rail: making a tctal of 58.4085 miles of track relaid with new 
steel rail; which includes 10.0293 miles of t:ack relaid with new steel rail 
of the same weight. 26.5586 miles of track were relaid with second hand 
steel rail, replacing rail of lighter pattern. 4.6206 miles of track were 
relaid with second-hand steel rail, replacing rail of same pattern. Total 
mileage of track relaid with new and second-hand steel rail was 89.5877. 
In addition 5.6663 miles of track hetween East Point and Atlanta were 
laid with 90 pound new steel rail, replacing 80 pound steel rail, for account 
of the Atlanta and West Point Railroad Company, which track is operated 
as a second main line by your company, under trackage rights. 

$117,367.41 were expended for tie plates, etc., applied to track. 

69 new industrial tracks were added, aggregating 2.29 miles in length, 
while 19 tracks were removed, aggregating 1.67 miles; making net increase 
of 50 tracks and 62 miles. 

37 new company sidings were added, aggregating 6.12 miles in length, 
while 26 sidings were vemoved, aggregating 2.63 miles; making net increase 
of 11 sidings, and 3.49 miles. 

There were 14.69 miles of track ballasted with gravel laid to a depth of 
4 inches. 

$32,000.00 were expended in the purchase of 2.12 acres of land at 
Columbt:s, Georgia. : 

$165.635.76 were expended in the construction of a new reinforced con- 
he outbound freight house, transfer platfcrms and driveways at Macon, 

eorgia. . 

$4,045.73 were expended in moving to Dennis, Georgia, and erecting 
depot formerly located at East Newnan, Georgia. 
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Standard passenger shed was erected at East Newnan, Georgia. 

$2,857.12 were expended in installing — order signals at Bolingbroke, 
Forsyth, Goggins, Milner, and Barnesville, Georgia. 

1,014 lineal ft. of frame and pile trestles were replaced by embankments 
and suitable waterways provided. 


25,909.92 were expended in constructing a double 8x10 reinforced 
concrete box to replace the stone arch near Birmingham, Alabama. 


$7,051.14 were expended in widening Elm street bridge, Macon, Georgia. 

$2,394.56 were expended in constructing wagen bridge, Eufaula, Alabama. 

$1,172.08 were expended for paving at Andalusia, Alabama. 

$1,948.92 were expended for paving East Main street, Statesboro, Ga. 

$916.05 were expended tor paving Broad street, Griffin, Georgia. 

$4, 175.29 were expended for paving North street, Albany, Georgia. 

$936.72 were expended for paving at Troy, Alabama. 

$14,291.06 were expended in the purchase of 51 motor cars for 
superviscrs, section foremen, and bridge gang foremen. 

$48,674.14 were expended in the purchase of 16 electric 
handling cotton on Savannah terminals. ‘ 

$12,744.85 were expended in the purchase of 
Ditching Machine. 

$4,222.06 were expended in the purchase cf two rail loading machines. 

Contract was let and work commenced on the construction of a reinforced 
cancrete roundhouse and shep at Columbus, Georgia; total expenditure to 
date of $98,375.40. 

$2,317.94 were expended in equipping Macon shops with additional water 
connections to wash basins. 


use of 
trucks for 
Railroad 


one American 


$2,756.01 were expended in the purchase of one pneumatic flanging 
machine for Macon shops. } 
$1,018.60 were expended in the purchase of one electric arc-welding 


machine for Savannah shops. 
$3,955.87 were expended for 
Savannah roundhouse. 
Equipment: 
Seven new Mountain Type locomotives, built by American Locomotive 
Company, were used under temporary lease during a portion of the year, 


an electric turntable tractor on turntable at 


and arrangements made for their eventual acquirement by your company 
under Eqvipment Trust M. No locomctives were sold or retired. There is 


an increase over previous year of 314,938 pounds of tractive power, in total 
locomotives. 

Arrangements were made for acquiring under Equipment Trust M, 17 
all-steel passenger train cars to be built by The Pullman Company. 

$15,917.35 were expended in the applicaticn of superheaters; valve gear, 
piston valves and cther improvements to Ilccomotives. 

$4,974.47 wre expended in additions and betterments to passenger train 
cars. 

There were no freight train cars acquired. 434. freight. and work cars 
were sold, destroyed or retired, and 145 freight train cars were converted 
to work equipment. 

The average capacity ot freight cars at the 
tons and the total capacity was 336,260 tons. 

$19,630.53 were expended in reinforcement of draft gear, application of 
safety appliances. and other additions and betterments to freight cars. 

$39,709.53 were expended in the purchase and converting of Illinois Cen- 
tral sun parlor car into office car. 


8. Equipment. : y ; 
OPERATIONS 


To maintain the continuity of historical and _ statistical data there are 
included in an appendix the result of operations of your property for the two 
months under Federal control; six months guaranty period; the fcur months 


close of the year was 38.0 


solely for corporate account operations; and the twelve months’ operation. 
GENERAL REMARKS 
The Bard takes pleasure in acknowledging the fidelity, efficiency and 


united efforts displayed by your officers and employes in the discharge of 
their duties. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
‘ Cuartes H. MarkuamM, 
Chairman of the Board. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY 








Income Statement 
Years ended December 31 
jammies non laoreet 
Per cent 
of total 
operating + Increase 
1920 revenues 1919 Decrease 
Average miles oper- . 
oO eer ere SoS ae 1,918.29 —4.66 
Railway operating 
revenues— 
I. Transportation 
Railiine: 
101. Freight .... $12,930,928.57 ee . cakes et avnss +$12,930,928.57 
102. Passenger ey ee eS Bee ee eee ee +5,728,246.36 
103. Excess bag 
gage 32,990.73 i ae + 32,090.73 
104. Sleeping car. 172,853.08 ae ey +-172,853.08 
105. Parlor and 
chair car. 22,998.23 OE ~ lates wee ues +22,998.23 
” ae 470,410.32 a wn seewenwke +470,410.32 
107. Express 489,207.26 Ba «chuede wesc +489,307.26 
108, Other passen- 
ger train. 7,305.23 Oe”  cielcnseaee +7,305.23 
.  ecach ore. 15,813.97 MD Ha ckwerceaea +15,813.97 
110. Switching 221,957.02 Se -hAevasbeuus + 221,957.02 
111. Special. ser- 
vice train. 28,648.75 er ee + 28,648.75 
Total SIR SSRBERSS. STFA ccwvdcisacar +$20,120, 559.5 52 
III. Incidental: 
131. Dining and 
buffet aa $37,136.81 DD  wvcueeuseees +$37,136.81 
132. Hotel and 
restaurant. 2,893.39 OB: vavey seca +2,893.39 
133. Station, train 
and _ boat 
privileges. 38,753.64  cccecasacrat +38,753.64 
134. Parcel room PG. cstvc. .boateenasueed +716.52 
135. Storage— 
freight 151,505.89 Pl Piven ssiewnn +151,505.89 
136. Storage 
baggage 1,380.82 Ue  eeeeeeenncec +1,380.82 
137 Nemurrage. . 110,342.29 an, -csteseueiaye +110,342.29 
141. Tower ....-. 2,562.69 re +2,562.69 
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42. Rents of 


buildings 























and other 
property . 1,305.88 01 
143. Miscellaneous 173,050.88 .84 
Total $519,648.81 2.51 
IV. Joint Facility: 
151. Joint facility 
—Cr. . $36,266.24 18 
152. Joint facility 
—Dr..... oS ee 
Total $36,342 18 
Total railway op- 
erating revenues.. $2U,675,551.05 100. 00 
Railway operating 
expenses: 
201-279. Mainte- 
nance of way and 
structures eoee $4,105,356.85 19.86 
301-337. Mainte- 
nance of equipment 5,047 ,749.43 24.41 
351-359. Tra eS 550,925.44 2.67 
371-426. Transp 
tation—rail line... 10,512,060.77 50.84 
441-446. Miccel 
neous operations. . 43,877.59 21 
451-4€2. Genera 852,654.69 4.12 
451. Transporta- 
tion for  invest- 
ment—Cr. ...cece R10,256.27 R.05 
Total railway op- 
erating expenses.. 321, 102,368.50 102.06 
Net revenue from 
railway operations R$425,817.45 R2.06 
532. Railway tax 
aceruale ...cece. $795,151.18 3.85 
533. Uncollectivic 
railway revenues... 5,584.69 .02 
Railway operating 
OO Eee RS$1,226,553.32 R5.93 
502. Revenues 
from  miscellane- 
ous operations. $51,914.33 25 
534. Expenses "of 
miscellaneous  op- 
SED ex cetans 43,145.87 Bs | 
Net revenue from 
miscellaneous  op- 
eee ° $8,768.46 64 
Total operating in- 
PE wendacwnen - R$!.217,724.86 R5.89 
Non- operating income: 1920 
503. Hire of freight cars 
credit balance...... $184,620.85 
504. Rent from Iccomotives 39,028.44 
505. Rent from passenger 
ae. 21,684.33 
507. Rent from work equip- 
ES are 6,972.04 
508. Joint facility rént in- 
WOON sssactaneases 36,250.26 
509. Income from lease of 
WMD os coeeveuerce ss 778,192.41 
510. Miscellaneous rent in- 
ee ee 104,063.65 
511. Miscellaneous non-cper- 
ating physical prop- 
GENT cet seteet-dares 18,850.22 
513. Dividend income..... 1,477,825.50 
514. Ixcome from funded 
Securities 2... csc. 114,239.76 
515. Income from unfunded 
securities and  ac- 
SOME dic dactucees R35.226.73 
519 Miscellaneous income. 3,113,268.41 
Total ncn-operating 
are $5,849,809.14 
Gross income..... ~ $4 (632,024. 28 


Deductions from gross income: 
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+$519,648.81 


$36,266.24 
+-76.48 


+$36,342.72 


+$20.676,551.05 


+$4,105,356.85 


+5,047,749.43 
+548,621.28 


+10,512,060.77 
+43,877.59 


+802,099.88 


256.27 


—" 


+$21,049,509.5 





59, 346. 81 
$13,118.24 


R$166,670.61 


$3,454,108.58 
88,227.10 
18,665.92 
446,171.16 
102,505.87 
126,763.08 


3,307.35 


$4,239,749.06 
$4,073,078.45 








53 Rent for locomotives, . SOOGTe « “Sawewiaee 
538. Rent for passenger 
eee ee Ce 
540. Rent for work equip- 
ee ES ae ree eer ee 
541. Joint facility rents.... i. YS re 
542. Rent for leased roads.. 370,283.66 $370,085.82 
543. Miscellaneous rents... 135,827.81 146,357.83 
546. Interest on funded debt 2,286,333.75 2,094,953.75 
547. Interest on unfunded 
OE ich cade 80,413.01 147,096.61 
548. Amortization of dis- 
count on tunded debt 31,570.39 19,194.03 
551. Miscellareous inccme 
charges 15,087.92 12,745.94 
Total deductions from 
gross income....... $3,115,316.83 $2,790,427.98 
Net income  (trans- 
ferred to credit of 
profit and loss)... $1,516,707.45 $1,282,650.47 


| ADVERTISEMENT] 


+ $668,221.30 
+5,584.69 


—1,046,.764.47 


16,2 


00.94 


- 349.78 


$4, 
—$1,051,114.25 


+Increase 
Decrease 


+$184,620.85 
+ 30,028.44 


+- 21,684.33 


+ 6,972.04 


+ 36,250.26 


2,675,916.17 


5,776.55 


+1! 


+ 184.30 
+1,031,654.34 


33.89 


+11.733.3 


—-161,989.81 
+3,109,061.06 


+$1,610,060.08 


+1,676.41 
+119,831.63 
+ 197.84 

— 10,530.02 
+191,380.00 


—66,677.60 


+12,376.36 


2,341.98 


+$324,88 


8.85 








December 24, 1921 





Railway Officers 


TOs 


POUUUULLEL LLL 





SUT TUTTE 


Executive 


George T. Reid, whose appointment as vice-president and 
western counsel of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Tacoma, Wash., was 
announced in the Rail- 
way Age of December 
10 (page 1177), was 
born at Etna Green, In- 
diana, April 2,1871. He 
began railroad work on 
January 6, 1906, in the 
service of the Portland 


& Seattle (iow the 
Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle). He resigned 


from that position on 
November 1, 1908, to 
become a division coun- 
sel for the Northern 
Pacific and on May 23, 
1912, he was appointed 
assistant to the presi- 
dent and western coun- 
sel with headquarters 
at Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, which position he 
recent promotion. 





G. T. Reid 


was holding at the time of his 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Albert J. Raynes has been appointed comptroller of the 
Maine Central, effective December 14, succeeding Arthur P. 
Foss, assigned to other duties. 


Operating 


C. B. Ragon has been appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Fort Worth & Denver City 
and the Wichita Valley, with headquarters at. Fort Worth, 
Texas, effective December 15. 


C. C. Barnard, assistant superintendent of the Western 
division of the Union Pacific with headquarters at Green 
River, Wyoming, has been appointed acting superintendent 
with the same headquarters. H. A. Connett has been ap- 
pointed acting assistant superintendent to succeed Mr. 
Barnard. 


Traffic 


F. M. Millson has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice, with headquarters at Lincoln, 
Neb. 


E. H. Golden has been appointed general agent of the 
Cisco & Northeastern, with headquarters at Breckenridge, 
Texas. 


C. E. Jefferson has been appointed general freight agent 
of the Canadian Pacific, Western Lines, succeeding W. C. 
Bowles, promoted. 


C. B. Curlee has been appointed general freight agent of 
the Alabama Northern, with headquarters at Birmingham, 
Ala., succeeding Roy Pope, resigned. 


A. E. Crocker will on January 1 become general agent, 
freight department, of the New York Central at New Haven, 
Conn., succeeding D. A. Gerlach, granted a leave of absence 
on account of ill health. 


L. H. Trimble, general agent of the El Paso & South- 
western and the Morenci Southern at Phoenix, Ariz., has been 


RAILWAY AGE ° 
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similar capacity to Los Angeles,  Cal., 
R. P. Kyle will succeed Mr. Trimble at 


transferred in a 
effective January 1. 
Phoenix. 


C. E. Stailey, commercial agent of the Illinois Central and 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed assistant general freight agent 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. Hugh Hardin, travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent at Kansas City will succeed 
Mr. Stailey. 


LeRoy Morris, general agent of the Mississippi Central, 
with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., has been promoted to the 
position of 


assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at 
Hattiesburg, Miss. Mr. 
Morris entered railroad 
service in 1911 as a 
rate clerk in the ‘local 
freight office of the 
Southern Railway, at 
Selma, Ala., and was 
later promoted to chief 
clerk to the division 
freight agent in. the 
same office. In 1915, 
he left to become rate 
clerk in the _ freight 
traffic manager’s office 
of the Alabama Great 
Southern, at Birming- 
ham, Ala. He entered 
the service of the 
Mississippi Central on 
February 1, 1916, as 
chief clerk to the gen- 
eral freight agent at 
Hattiesburg, and since that time he has been successively, 
traveling freight and passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Hattiesburg, and general agent, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala., which latter position he was holding at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


newly created 





LeRcy Morris 


C. G. Pennington has been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent of the Long Island, with headquarters at 
New York City, effective January 1. Mr. Pennington was 
born at Hollis, Queens- 
boro, New York City, - 
and was educated in 
the public and business 
schools of Long Island. 

He entered the service 
of the Long Island in 
- 1900 as a clerk in the 
office of the traffic man- 

ager. When this office 

was abolished in 1902 

and separated into the 

freight and passenger 
departments, Mr. Pen- 
nington went with the 
latter under the gen- 
eral passenger agent. 

In 1907 Mr. Penning- 

ton took charge of 

the road’s advertising, 

supervising the prepara- 

tion of newspaper and 

magazine advertising, 
booklets and other literature. During the war and until the 
demobilization and abandonment of the camps on Long 
Island, Mr. Pennington’s time was devoted almost entirely 
as representative of the passenger department in connection 
with the movement of troops. 





Cc. G. Pennington 


B. H. Dally, assistant general freight agent of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to general freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding P. C. Sprague, resigned. “Mr. Dally will 
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be succeeded by F. W. Nash. These appointments eaapicaes 
effective January 1, 1922. 


Stanton Curtis, whose appointment as general passenger 
agent of the Mobile & Ohio, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was announced in the Railway Age of December 17 
(page 1235), began railroad work in January, 1895, as a clerk 
to the ticket accountant of the Michigan Central at Detroit, 
Mich. He held various clerical positions with railroads until 
January, 1903, when he entered the service of the Southern 
as a clerk in the general passenger office at Washington, 
D. C. He was promoted successively to passenger agent at 
Norfolk, Va., in September, 1905; chief clerk to the assistant 
general passenger agent at Chicago, in March, 1907; north- 
western passenger agent at Chicago, in December, 1909, and 
assistant general passenger agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, in September, 1913. He was transferred to St. Louis 
in January, 1917, his title being changed to division passenger 
agent on March 1, 1920, which position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


Robert E. Greene, whose appointment as traffic manager 
of the Salina Northern, with headquarters at Salina, 
was announced in the Railway Age of November 12 
964), was born at Long- 
ford, Kan., on Febru- 
ary 23, 1872. He en- 
tered railroad service 
in March, 1891, in the 
maintenance of way de- 
partment of the Chi- 


cago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. He became a 
station clerk in 1895, 


serving in that capac- 
ity at various stations 
on the Kansas and 
Nebraska divisions: until 
1896 when he was made 
agent and operator at 
Valencia, Kan. He was 
transferred to Morgan- 
ville, Kan., in 1899, 
and promoted to local 
freight agent at Clay a 
Center, Kan. 1901, ‘ 
which position he held 

until 1907, when he was promoted to agent in the freight 
department at Wichita, Kan. He left in 1917 to enter the 
service of the Salina Northern as agent and dispatcher, with 
headquarters at Salina. .He was promoted to, car accountant 
in 1918 and to general freight and passenger agent in 1919, 
which position he was holding at the time of his recent 
promotion. 





E. Greene 


Mechanical 


J. D. Young has been appointed acting master mechanic 
of the Central of New Jersey, with headquarters at Ashley, 
Pa., succeeding A. B. Enbody, who has been granted a leave 
of absence on account of ill health. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


J. Telford has been appointed roadmaster of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at McAdam, New Brunswick, 
succeeding W. H. Noyes, transferred. 


A. C. Harvey, engineer of grade elimination of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been promoted to assistant chief engineer, with 
the same headquarters and the position of engineer of grade 
elimination has been abolished. 


Purchasing and Stores 


G. W. Hanegan, storekeeper of the central and western 
divisions of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn., has been promoted to general store- 
keeper, with the same headquarters. 
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B. W. Griffith, district storekeeper of the New York Cen- 
tral, lines west, with headquarters at Collinwood, Ohio, has 
been promoted to assistant general storekeeper, with the 
same headquarters, and will be succeeded by F. J. McMahon. 
A. L. Prentice, division storekeeper, with headquarters at 
Elkhart, Ind., has been promoted to assistant general store- 
keeper, with headquarters at Collinwood, and he will be 
succeeded by C. F. Heidenreich. 


J. F. McAuley has been appointed division storekeeper of 
the Portland division of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., succeeding H. J. Smith, who has 
become chief clerk to the general storekeeper at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., succeeding G. M. Betterton, promoted. J. Neph 
storekeeper of the San Joaquin division, with headquarters at 
Bakersfield, Cal., has been transferred to the Los Angeles 
division, with headquarters at Los Angeles, succeeding J. H 
Collins, deceased. He will be succeeded by J. F. Brown, 
storekeeper of the Shasta division, with headquarters at 
Dunsmuir, Cal., who will be succeeded by F. L. Doss. 


Obituary 


Matthais Manly, since 1905 treasurer of the Norfolk South- 
ern and its predecessors, died on November 28. 


John S. Love, general agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, died there on December 
20, after a brief illness. 


John D. Besler, of the vice-president’s staff of the Chicago, 
3urlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Galesburg, [Il., 
died suddenly on the evening of December 19 at his home 
at Galesburg. Mr. 
Besler was born on 
April 10, 1833. He en- 
tered railroad service 
in November, 1855, as 
a track laborer on the 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Galva, IIl. 
He was promoted suc- 
cessively to section 
foreman, conductor of 
a construction train, 
roadmaster, assistant 
division superintendent, 
division superintendent, 
and, in 1882, superiu- 
tendent of the Illinois 
lines: Three years later 
(1885) he was promoted 
to general superintend- 
ent, which position he 
held until August 1, 
1902, when he was as- 
signed to special duties on the staff of the vice-president in 
charge of operation. He was engaged in the latter work at 
the time of his death. Mr. Besler was the father of W. G. 
Besler, president and general manager of the Central of 
New Jersey. 





J. D. Besler 


Tue Buttetin of the Federation of British Industries states 
that the Chinese Standardization Commission, which was 
appointed to agree and fix permanent standards for rolling 
stock and materials throughout the whole government rail- 
way system of China, has now agreed to the standards to be 
adopted for rails and fastenings; sleepers or ties, both 
ordinary and for bridges; cuts and fills; formation and ballast- 
ing; tunnels; clearance and minimum structure gages. Specifi- 
cations for bridge steel were also accepted. 

As regards rolling stock, standard designs were adopted 
for heavy locomotives—the Pacific type for passenger and 
the “Mikado” for freight service—with certain alterations to 
conform to the views of the locomotive superintendents of 
the various Chinese government railways. Agreement was 
also reached on standard designs for wheels, axles, trucks, 
bodies, frames, etc. 








